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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Turnip Husbandry ;—with Figures of some Implements used in 
cultivating that Root. By the Reverend Mr Campbell, Kilcal- 
monell. 

Sir, 


Peauats the account of my potatoe husbandry, given in the 

last Number, might be viewed by some of your. readers as 
more tedious and minute than necessary ; therefore; in detailing 
my practice in cultivating turnips, care shall be taken to avoid 
prolixity in every respect. ‘No doubt, turnip husbandry is better 
understood in many other counties than here ; still, as every dis- 
trict has practices which may be useful in others, I hope some- 
Pat may be learned from the following details. 

e preparatory culture for turnip, is the same with that for 
potatoe, though strict attention is necessary to make the land sufhi- 
ciently fine, by repeated ploughings and harrowings; and to level 
it by cross-harrowing. In the beginning of June, by means of a 
double mouldboard plough, furrows are drawn 24 feet asunder ; 
which, after having the Yana placed in them, are converted into 
tidges by the same implement. The turnips are sown, if the 
weather is favourable, about the 10th June. If sown much 
sooner, they are apt to run to seed, and not to keep so well 
through winter. If sown much later, a weighty crop is seldom 
obtained, + If the weather become suddenly dry after the seed 
is sown, the farmer need not be discouraged, as will appear 
from the following article copied from my Farm Journal. ‘ June 
13th 1799.—The day being cloudy, with small rain, sowed field 
turnips. Some of them came.up a few days thereafter, but were 
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attacked by the fly, or rather, an insect about half an inch in 
length, and one tenth of an inch in breadth, which destroyed 
most of them. The weather continued dry to the 25th, when 
there was heavy rain; and ina few days the seed, which had 
lain dormant, began to vegetate. On the 8th a great number 
of turnips appeared, and many seedlings were in a state of ve- 
getation under the surface. As this is seventeen days from the 
time of their being sown, it shews that the farmer ought to wait 
a considerable time before he is at the trouble of re-sowing a 
turnip field which he supposes to have been lost by the drought.’ 
Immediately before sowing, the ridges are flattened by the 
row harrow, the strake, and the roller, that the young plants may 
be nearer the dung, and, consequently, be shorter time without 
sufficient nourishment to enable them to resist the drought and 
the fly. The plants which come up most vigorously at first, are 
the best in all their after stages; and the seed sown in the high 
top of a ridge, at a distance from the dung, will not vegetate so 
soon, nor so powerfully, as that sown in ridges which have been 
treated in the manner here described. The roller is a cylin- 
der of ash, 9 inches in diameter, and 4+ feet long, so as to al- 
low it to cover two ridges at a time without danger of slipping 
off either of them. [It is fixed in a car frame, and guided by 
plough handles, to prevent more of its length, and consequent 
weight, from being on one row than on another, and to assist in 
turning it at the ends of the land. The rows thus smoothed 
and levelled, are prepared for the seed-barrow. But, for the be- 
nefit of those who are not possessed of this implement, or who 
have it not of a proper kind, and who cultivate turnips upon a 
small scale, I shall describe the method which I have generally 
practised. The seed is whitened with pounded chalk, that it 
may be seen whether it falls regularly ina small track, an inch 
deep, made with the end of a stick in the middle of the ridge, 
and passed through one hele kept open in the grate of a small 
coffee-pot, which is shaken over the ridge. ‘The seed will run 
more equally, by putting only a small quantity into the dish at 
a time; and the sower will, by practice, acquire the habit of 
walking at such a pace, and managing his hand in such a manner, 
as to sow about two lib. to an aere, which he will do in less than two 
hours. ‘The lid of the dish is secured from opening by a bit of flan- 
nel of larger dimensions than its mouth, and pressing the lid upon 
it. ‘These may seem trivial remarks; they will, however, be the 
means of. preventing serious accidents, in country situations re- 
mote from the seed shop. Sowing thick, is an additional security 
against failure in the crop, and weeds will not so easily hurt it; 
advantages, compared with which, any saving of expense by thin 
sowing, 
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sowing is no object. The seed is covered by passing the roller 
ever the ridges, which will shut up the small track in which the 
seed was deposited. The roller is not used for this last purpose 
during rain, nor when the soil is so wet as to adhere to it, but 
employed only when the ground is dry. If the rain continues 
for some days, until the seed begins to vegetate, there is no 
occasion for rolling, nor is the omission followed by any bad 
consequence, as the seed will vegetate equally well without be- 
ing covered, in such a state of weather as precludes the use of 
the roller after sowing. 

When turnips are beginning to peep through the surface, 
and for afew days afterwards, they are carefully watched and 
defended from spatrows and other small birds. When the plants 
are about an inch long, the paring hoe plough goes round every 
ridge, so as to leave the middle of it oceupied by the turnips, a- 
bout three or four inches broad. The hand hoe is then employ 
ed to thin them, so as to leave the plants 12 inches asunder, 
reckoned from centre to centre. 

The culture of roota baga, is the same with that of common 
turnips, with this difference, that the former are thinned so 
as to stand only six inches asunder in the row, because they do 
not grow to so large a size. For this distance, narrower hand 
hoes must be employed than are necessary for common turnips. 

In about eight days after the earth is removed from the sides of 

‘the turnip rows by the paring hoe plough, which will give time 
for the weeds covered by the plough to rot, and the thinnings 
from the turnips to wither in the intervals; the earth in the inter« 
.vals is pulverized and kept clean by the hoop, or (where it is apt 
to choke) by the pulverizer and paring hoe plough, as direct« 
ed in the management of potatoes. 

When the ints are eight or nine inches long, the double 
mouldboard is twice drawn in the ingervals, regulating its depth 
and width according to circumstanees. The hand hoe follows, 
to supply any omissions of the double mouldboard ; not so much 
with a view to cover the roots of the turnips, (which perhaps is 
not necessary), as to destroy all the weeds, against which un- 
remitting warfare is to be carried on by the horse and hand hoes, 
until the ttirnips are sole masters of the field. If a second earth- 
ing up is required, it will be more effectually performed by intro- 
ducing the hoop or the pulverizer before the double mouldboard. 
Any weeds which appear in the rows after they have elosed upon 
one another, are pulled away by the hand. 

In 1803, part of my turnips was earthed up by the double mould- 
board ; and another part was cleaned, and the intervals filled up, 
by the pulverizer and hoop, I could not pereeive any difference 
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in the goodness of the crop. The natural tendency of tur- 
nip, is to have the upper part of its bulbous root above the sur- 
face; and as this part is not provided with feeders, it would ap- 
pear that raising up the earth is not necessary to promote 
its growth. Where the intervals are filled by the hoop, the 
land can be more easily ploughed for the subsequent crop, 
and the turnips can with less difficulty be taken up at the 
beginning of frost. On the other hand, raising up the earth 
with the double mouldboard, preserves the roots in some degree 
from frost, and there is less grass and fewer weeds to be seen 
in the tops of the ridges, after the crop is removed. - Upon 
balancing those different circumstances, the farmer will judge 
whether he ought to finish the turnip culture by the hoop, or by 


the double mouldboard ; or whether he ought not to use both, 
and finish with the hoop. 


The following is a description of the Screw Muzzle, or Plough 
Regulator, invented by me; with an account of the advantages it 
possesses over those of a different form. 

The cramp, Fig. 1, is a plate of iron, half an inch thick, ex- 
cept at the place of the screw 10, where it is one inch thick. 
It is 44 inches long before it is folded, and 24 inches broad. 10 
is a bolt hole ,',ths of an inch wide, in the centre of the plate, 
which is to be screwed after the plate is folded. 1 and 1 are two 
openings half an inch wide, and one inch and a half long; the 
outermost sides of which are half an inch from the edges of the 
plate, both at the sides and ends. The plate is folded at 6, 7; 
and at 9, 8; so as to make the sides 2, 6, 7, 5, and 9, 8, 4, 3, 
parallel to each other, and at right angles to 6, 7, 8, 9. Each 
of the three sides is one inch and a half broad. 

Fig. 2. 1, 2, 4,3, is another view of the cramp above de- 
scribed, but reduced to a scale of ;';th of an inch to one inch. 

The frame 9, 10, Fig. 3, is an iron hoop one fourth of an inch 
thick, and one inch and a half broad, to suit the width of the 
cramp. The sides are each 15 inches long, and the ends 14 inch. 
This, with an inch allowed for joining with the welding heat, 
makes the whole length, before it is folded, 33 inches. 


The handle 8, 11, Fig. 3, is 24 inches broad, where broadest, 
and 9 inches long. It is one quarter of an inch thick at 11, where 
it is joined to the frame, and tapered thin towards the sides, and 
towards the end 8, at which last place it has a hole to receive 2 


screw-bolt, by which it is fixed to the beam. It is further con- 
nected with the beam by means of a small hoop, which is of such 
width as to receive the point of the beam after the handle is pass- 
ed through it. The hoop is about 2} inches wide by 3 ~~. 
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The stalk 17, 16, Fig. 2, is half an inch thick, about 17 inches 
long, and one inch and a half broad, so as to admit of its being easily 
assed through the openings inthe cramp. It has an eye, at 16,.an 
inch in diameter, to receive the rod 15, 14, which, after being pass- 
ed through it, is hooked into the eye of a bolt 18, fixed by a screw- 
nut in the beam. ‘The rod is 24 inches long. It is not made 
longes, that the plough may have more clearance,’ and be less in 
danger of being choked. It is half an inch in diameter, which is 
less than the diameter of the hole through which it passes. If made 
to fit exactly, the shifting of the depth and land by the other parts 
of the muzzle would not be so easy. It has an eye at 15, to receive 
the hook of the swingle tree or draught chain, The eye may be 
2 inches in diameter. The stalk 17, 16, is curved as in the fi- 
gure, to suit the circular motion of the rod moved from 14 as its 
centre. The frame 9, 10, has a similar curve to suit the lateral 
motion of the rod when changing the land, ‘The cramp 1, 2, 4, 
$, Fig. 1, embraces the side 9, 10, of the frame Fig. 3, after 
which the stalk 17, 16, Fig. 2, is passed through the openings 
in it, (see 1, 1, Fig. 1.), and is fixed at any place required by the 
screw pin 5. The screw pin being turned round by the moveable 
key 8, in the same way that a smith’s vice is closed or opened, 
forces the cramp to pull back the stalk, and to press it strongly 
against the side 9, 10, of the frame Fig. 3. Unscrewing the pin 
a little, allows the stalk to be moved up or down; which carrying 
the rod 15, 14, Fig. 2, alongst with it, changes the depth of the 
plough. This likewise allows the cramp to be moved from one 
side to the other of the frame 9, 10, Fig. 3; and as moving the 
cramp necessarily moves the stalk and rod, this gives to the plough 
different degrees of land ; so that one screw pin has the command 
of all the changes of land and depth. 


Advantages of the Screw Muzzle. 


lyst, It is stronger, having less strain upon it than other muzzles 
have, as the cattle do not pull from it, but from a rod which passes 
through, without being fixed to it. One muzzle of the above di- 
mensions will wear out twenty ploughs ; although the beams are 
less strained by them than by other muzzles, 

2dly, The changes are more minute upon it. The cramp can 
be moved one tenth of an inch laterally to change the land; and 
the stalk one tenth of an inch perpendicujarly to change she 
depth. 

Sdly, The changes can be made more expeditiously. One 
screw regulating the depth and land, gives it a great advantage in 
this respect, as it not unfrequently happens that both require to 
be altered at the same time; and this can be done more expedi- 
Fi$ tiously 
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tiously by the screw muzzle, than one of those operations by other 
muzzles. 

4thly, From the peculiarity of its construction, the length of its 
stalk and the breadth of its frame may be so much extended as 
to admit of its giving a greater range of variation to the depth 
and land of the plough than what can be given by other muzzles, 
without straining the beam, or being liable to be twisted itself so 
much as they are, if made large enough to have equal power 
with it; at the same time, in those citcumstances, it looks 
handsomer, and is a greater ornament to the plough than any of 
them are, The frame by which the breadth is changed in this 
muzzle is 15 inches broad, to admit of the plough being pulled 
by two horses, and yet be in a line with one of thems as in 
earthing up horse-hoed crops, either with a single or double 
mouldboard-plough in very stiff or hilly land, where one horse is 
-not sufficient for the purpose. The stalk, by which the depth is 
regulated, is made long, to make the same plough suit all the dif- 
ferent kinds of soil, and the different heagtha of the plough irons, 
occasioned either by their being newly made or mended, or by 
their being much worn, 

Lastly, Though the original cost of this muzzle should be 
more than that of other muzzles, (and it is not more, if they 
are made so as to command equal degrees of depth and land, and 


be vaeny strong); yet, if it shall be found to have the durabili- 


ty and other advantages ascribed to it, cheapness will be allowed 
to be added to the rest of its properties, 

The length of the stalk is of great service when the plough is 
drawn from one field to another; as, by setting it down very 
low, the point of the plough can be more easily Kept from dip- 
ping into the ground, or striking*against any obstacle in its 7 
This is particularly necessary with the double mouldboard plough, 
as it is more liable to injury from such accidents. A plough with 
this muzzle, by which the point of the beam can be set higher 
than with others, and with an erect feather attached to the sock 
to supply the place of a coulter, does not require so much clear- 
ance before the sheath, and may therefore have a beam with less 
curvature than other ploughs, The beam, by haying less cur- 
vature, and no coulter hole, will be stronger, and may be made 
lighter than other curved beams in coultered ploughs, and yet 
haye equal strength, 

: Arex®. CampBELL. 


FOR 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Hints, regarding the best Rotation of Crops for the County of Caith- 
ness, and the other Northern Districts of Scotland. Communicated 
by Sir Joun Sinct.atr, Bart. 


Ir seems absolutely necessary to think of some new plan of culti- 
vation, or rotation of crops, in the northern districts of Scotland. 
’ Bear, formerly the great source of profit, will no longer indem- 
nify the farmer, or enable him to pay an adequate rent. Wheat, 
being of sure sale, is certainly a proper article to try; and if 
sown early (on which the whole depends), not only good crops 
may be produced, but also grain of excellent quality. In order 
to ascertain how far wheat would answer, the following rotations 
are recommended, by an intelligent South-country farmer, to 
the attention of those who may wish to try so important an ex- 
periment, either on light or strong lands. 


1. On Light Lands. 


It is more than probable that a fallow is absolutely essential to 
lean the land, and that five furrows would be necessary the first 
rotation. Begin to plough early, at furthest in the end of May, 
or beginning of June. Lay on thirty cubical yards of good dung 
per Scotch acre, and 30 bolls, or 120 English bushels of Sunder- 
land lime. The dung and lime to be laid on with the last fur- 
row. Sow as early in September as possible. ‘Three bushels of 
seed will do if sown early ; if not, more will be necessary. Both 
ted apd white wheat from Essex may be tried, or old seed from 
Scotland, but always of the very best quality. In April, harrow 
the wheat, and roll, and sow grass seeds, which will produce, 
next year, a good crop, without injuring the wheat. The rota- 
tion, then, to be as follows. 

Proposed Rotation on Light Lands.—1st year, Fallow ; 2d year, 
‘Wheat, produce, probably 10 bolls per acre; 3d year, Hay; 
4th year, Pasture; 5th year, Oats; 6th year, Turnips; 7th year, 
Bear ; 8th year, Hay; 9th year, Wheat, on one furrow. 


2. On Strong Lands. 


It is much more difficult to form a good system for raising 
wheat on strong land than on light, at least in a northern climate, 
where beans are 2 hazardous crop. A fallow with fve furrows, 
is absolutely necessary. Begin to plough early in the spring, and 
sow the wheat in the beginning of September. A greater quan- 
tity of manure will be necessary for this kind of soil, namely, 
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from 35 to 40 cubical yards of dung, and 150 bushels of lime. 
Grass seeds with lime are hazardous in strong lands. Beans would 
be the best second crop, if not bear or barley. If bear is sown, 
take one furrow immediately after harvest, and two in the spring. 
With the bear, sow grass seeds; and after one year’s hay, and 
one year’s pasture, break up with oats, and continue the same 
rotation, beginning with a fallow. 

Proposed Rotation —\st year, Fallow; 2d year, Wheat; 3d year, 
Beans, or Bear and Grass Seeds; 4th year, Hay; 5th year, Pas- 
ture; 6th year, Oats; then Fallow, &c. 


Ce eel 
[The above Hints being submitted to the Consideration of some 
intelligent Farmers in Ross and Cromarty, the following 


Observations regarding them were transmitted to Sir Joun 
SINCLAIR. ] 


Communication from Mr Archibald Dudgeon of Arboll, in Ross-shite, 
addressed to Donald MacLeod Esq. of Geanies. 


Sir, Arboll, 18th May 1807, 

I BrG leave to submit to you the following observations on the 
* Hints regarding the Culture of Wheat in Caithness,’ which, if 
you judge worthy of transmitting to Sir John Sinclair, they are 
at your service. . 

Imo, Light Land.—1st, The cultivation of wheat on light soils 
after fallow, is regarded as hazardous. To speak professionally, st 
frequently throws out in the spring, or, in other words, a number 
of the plants die, which generally renders the crop a poor one. 2d/y, 
Where land has got a full dose of: lime, and wheat the first crop 
that is sown thereafter, (unless the season is uncommonly fine), 
the lime militates seriously against the quality. ‘The operation of 
the lime on the soil protracts the period of ripening, at first ; and 
although the quantity of dung to be administered would be very 
beneficial in counteracting this, still it appears to me adviseable 
to give potatoe oats the preference, the first round. Were the 
foregoing two objections abviated, the preparation in other re- 
spects is excellent. Provided it is meant that the ploughings 
for the fallow are to be preceded by a ploughing before win- 
ter, (which is necessary to make fallow work kindly in the ene 
suing summer), and that harrowing and gathering of quickens is 
carefully attended to betwixt each ploughing, three bushels per 
acre of seed is plenty on rich lands, well prepared:; but, on the ave- 
rage of soils and preparation, four bushels will be more eligible. It 
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is surely well judged to get the seed from England ; and I have 
heard it alleged, and I doubt not on good reason, that the nor- 
thern counties should have their full supply of seed annually froma 
the south. In place of what is laid down, I would substitute the 
following 

Rotation for Light Land.—First Round : 1. Fallow; 2. Potatoe 
Oats; 3. Grass; 4. Grass; 5. Grass; 6. Wheat.—Second Round: 
1. Turnips ; 2. Potatoe Oats; $. Grass; 4. Grass; 5. Grass; 6. 
Wheat. 

The preparation for wheat, after the three year old grass :— 
To be ploughed the latter end of August or beginning of Septem- 
ber; well harrowed; allowed to lye for two or three weeks, 
then seed-furrowed across the first ploughing. 

2do, Strong Land.—Wheat, after a well wrought fallow on 
strong lands, is considered as a sure and valuable crop; while the 
remark, as to the sowing of seeds on such soils in the springs 
(unless critically attended to), holds good ; at the same time, the 
idea of beans should be abandoned. In Ross-shire it is a difh- 
cult matter to raise them to perfection ; and several of the best 
farmers in the county have given them up. Beans require a 
much longer season to ripen, than our climate in the north fa- 
vours us with. On good dry-bottomed lands, they will do; but, 
on these, turnips will be found a more advantageous crop. Beans 
being excluded entirely from our husbandry, is not a serious loss. 
I would propose the following 

Rotation for Strong Land.—First Round: 1. Fallow; 2. Potatoe 
Oats; 3. Grass; 4. Grass; 5. Wheat.—Second Round: 1, Fal- 
low ; 2. Wheat; 3. Grass; 4. Grass; 5. Wheat, 

Potatoe oats succeeds the first fallowing, as the land is supposed 
to be newly limed, Grass seeds should be sown with a as 
early in April as the land will carry horses without potching it, 
taking care not to allow it to become hard and dry before the 
seeds are sown. It is having the business executed at that nice 
juncture, betwixt wet and dry, which insures success. Earl 
sowing in Caithness will assuredly be advantageous,—as soon at 
ter the 20th of September as possible. ‘The quantity of dung for 
both soils appear to me greater than a farm can furnish at the be- 
ginning, and greater at an after period than is adviseable to apply 
atonetime. I consider from 20 to 25 cubic yards sufficient for an 
acre if it is well rotted dung. On the other handy the proportion 
of lime appears under par. In place of what is recommended, I 
should suppose from 160 to 180 bushels of lime shells on the 
light lands, and from 200 to 240 ditto on the strong lands neces- 
gary: 
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General Remarks.—While the reduced value of bear and barley 
imperiously requires that these grains be expelled from the list of 
rent-paying crops, in order to meet the increased expense of hus- 
bandry ; and further, that the value of lands be made to keep 
pace with the progressive advance on lands in the south, while 
these call for a new system, still extensive practice should be cau- 
tiously gone into (by those paying rents) till experience justifies 
their projects. Wheat is unquestionably the most profitable grain 
we grow; and the soil of Caithness, in general, has every appear- 
auce of being suited for its culture. Although the rotations I 
have submitted strikes me as good, I have not the presumption 
to say they are the best for that county. The gentlemen and 
farmers thereof must be better judges than a stranger ; and when 
they are about to introduce the cultivation of a description of 
grain which promises to add much to the opulence of their coun- 
try, they will no doubt, by well conducted experiments, ascertain 
the true rules on which they should act. I remain, Sir, with due 
respect, your most obedient servant, 


Arcnu?. DupcEon. 
To Donald MacLeod Esq. of Geanies. 


me 


Extract of a Letter from George Middleton Esq. Cromarty, regard- 
ing the best Rotation of Crops in Caithness, dated Cromarty, 34th 
May 1807. Addressed to Sir Joun Sinciam, Baronet. 





I know s0 little of the soil or climate of Caithness, that I can- 
not well judge of the proper rotation of crops there ; but I think 
your climate moist, and your soil mostly incumbent on a wet 
bottom. I would not advise, therefore, your sowing much wheat 
till after three or four years experience, as it may not ripen well. 
In some seasons, even here, it will not come to perfection, where - 
the situation is exposed. I have one farm, three miles west 
from this, rather high, where I find it not prudent to risk much 
wheat, though the soil is very rich. I think you will find the Pota- 
toe or Polish oats, more certain pay, after fallow, excepting in very 
good soils and favoured situations ; for inferior wheats are very 
‘unsaleable. 

I think fallowing absolutely necessary in all wet bottoms, whe- 
ther the soil be strong or light. ‘Turnips may be considered 
as a fallow. As there are many farms where no dung can be 
got but its own produce, there will not be nigh enough to cover 
a sufficient breadth of fallow, at the rate of thirty cubical yards 

er acre, along with lime. A less quantity of dung, therefore, 
must often be tried. ‘There is no rule to be invariably followed 
regarding 
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regarding the number of ploughings for fallow, as much depends 
on the climate and soil; but you should plough and harrow in 
the driest weather, until the land is perfectly clean. The ridges 
should be made round, and from fifteen to eighteen feet broad ; 
and gathered up, at least twice, by the middle of Septem- 
ber. If wheat is to be tried, it should be sown immediately ; 
for on early sowing all depends, Take care to keep off all the 
surface water at the ends of your field, by clearing to the level, 
with spades where necessary. Where you intend oats after your 
fallow, gather it up in the autumn, in the same manner as if for 
wheaf, and sow on that furrow in spring, without further plough- 
ing, harrowing well, or scarifying the surface before sowing. 
Oats are found to grow well by following this plan. You may 
sow grass seeds with the oats, or on the wheat crop, in the 
middle of May, and harrow it. Sowing oats on a winter furrow, 
is a Northumberland practice; and I never knew it fail where the 
Jand is clean. 

Where it is intended to sow oats, if the fallow has not been 
got perfectly clean, plough again in spring before you sow. If 
you try Polish oats, sow thick, and at least five fitlots per Scotch 
acre. 

The following rotations are submitted to your consideration. 

1st rotation—On soils of a middling quality, where no dung 
can be ‘fc but the produce of the farm.—Ist year, Fallow; 2d 
year, Wheat or Oats; 3d year, Hay or Pasture; 4th year, Pas- 
tute; 5th year, Pasture; 6th year, Oats; 7th year, Turnips or 
Fallow ; 8th year, Oats; 9th year, Pasture; 10th year, Wheat or 
Oats. 

2d rotation.—On the best soils, where more dung can be got 
than is produced onthe farm.—lst year, Fallow ; 2d year, Wheat; 
$d year, Barley and Grass Seeds ; 4th year, Hay or Fastin ; Sth 
year, Wheat or Oats, with a light dunging. 

I would by no means advise beans, for they will not ripen here, 
except on favoured spots, and in good seasons. 

The probable return of wheat may be stated at from seven to 
eight bolls: of Potatoe oats, eight quarters. Of Polish oats on 
your best land, after fallow, you may expect ten quarters per 
Scotch acre. 

I have found, after many years trial, that oats is a safer crop 
than bear or barley after turnips ; and it will probably be more so 
in your climate ; and oats are always of ready sale in the London 
market. The seed you sow, of Polish or Potatoe oats, should al- 

ways be changed as often as they become mixt with black oats. 


TO 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Hints respecting the Culture of Waste Lands, &'c. 


Sir, 


AGREEABLE to your desire, I send you a few loose hints rela~ 
tive to Agriculture, which perhaps may be of use to some of your 
readers. 

1. When we reflect that, in every age and nation, men of the 
first talents, when they advanced in life, chose to retire into the 
country to become cultivators, it is wonderful that any thing new, 
important and true, should remain for us, in these latter days, 
to bring forward on the science. Yet true it is, that the most 
powerful argument to give a preference to the cultivation of land, 
particularly waste, over manufactures and commerce, remains 
yet to be laid before the public. When a man begins life with- 
out a fortune, manufactures or commerce will enable him to get 
faster forward than land ; because his skill as a manufacturer or 
merchant,—his industry, economy and prudence—will induce the 
yarn-merchant, or warehouseman, to trust him with their pro- 
perty to a considerable amount. Thus, his credit is also pro- 
moted by the profit attached to the goods of the seller, which, if 
manufactured with taste and skill, or well bought, to suit the ex- 
port market, will afford a profit far exceeding any culture of 
land, with little stock. But no man has any inducement to in- - 
crease the farmer’s profit; because, taking more than five per 
cent. is usury, by the existing defective laws; and nothing but 
money will aid the cultivator. But when a man begins with a 
fortune, or after he has acquired it, nothing will enable him to 
accumulate with so much rapidity and safety as the cultivation of 
waste lands. Suppose him possessed of 10,000/. Sterling. Let 
him feu10,000 acres abounding with lime and coal,—say at 2s., $s., 
or even 5s. per acre ;—it is not long since enough could be got 
at and under those prices. If he improves 1000 acres per annum, 
the men and money necessary for that purpose are not great, 
compared to that which many houses in Glasgow employ in trade. 
If the product pay the expense of the improvement, and thereafter 
he can set it for 40s. per acre to farmers who can keep lands in or- 
der,—though they may not have the necessary stock to put wastes 
jn condition,—he will have cleared 50,000/. Sterling in one year. 
Going on in this way, great part of the expense of the improve- 
ment is the feedinghis men and horses, —for which he findsa market 
to himself : and that part of the annual product (of which alone 
he could make a bad debt) is but a small part of the whole pro- 
duce,—though he has, at same time, so greatly increased his ca- 
pital. On the other hand, if a man of 10,000/. stock —— 
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trade, he can do nothing better than buy with cash; by which 
he gets a profit from the seller: and if he sells, at twelve months 
credit, his 10,000/. for 12,000/., he will have gained 1500/. more 
than his interest ; but, by thus attempting to increase his income, 
he not only risks the loss of that by bad debts, but the capital it- 
self—as thousands have done before him. 

2. It is now generally admitted, that some knowledge in ma- 
thematics is important to the farmer, by which he is enabled to 
tie the horse or ox to the plough and cart with advantage to those 
animals, and to judge if these instruments are properly arranged 
for their desired purposes. It is also allowed, that some know- 
ledge of chemistry is valuable to hirn ;—because, by it, he can 
construct his composts in the best manner, and use his manures 
to the best purpose. But was a great landholder, possessing from 
five to fifty thousand pounds per annum, to say to his tenants— 
** Gentlemen, you must spend six months in town to study those 
sciences :” those at least who have advanced in life, and thtiven, 
would smile at him. Yet surely every man of fortune might se- 
lect a young and good ploughman from the best cultivated 
districts of Great Britain; sensible, good-tempered, and ho- 
nest ; bind him for a term of years; send him for six months 
to study those sciences: after which, make him spend his 
time among the tenants; and say, “ Gentlemen, this is the 
way to increase your quantity of manures; this the way to in- 
crease their powers ; and this the way to use them. I do not 
wish to alarm you with risk or expense ; but you must try them 
on asmall scale ; else I tell you, that you carnot compete for your 
farms when your leases ate out: for he who has tried, and finds 
their benefit, can afford to pay a rent, and get a fortune to him- 
self ; which, if you engage for one half of, you are sure to be- 
come bankrupts.” I know of no mode so effectual as this 
to furnish Great Britain with skilful farmers. Nor is this 
mode a mere theory. After Sir John Sinclair had sat at the 
head of the Board of Agriculture for several years, he desired 
me to send him a man who knew my modes and theories, to exe- 
cute them upon his own estate. I selected Mr Alexander Trot- 
ter, who had lived with me four years as a ploughman, and who 
answers the description which I have given, having put him 
to study mathematics, chemistry, &c. for six months, before 
I sent him to Sir John; who, when he had employed him fifteen 
months, wrote me he wanted words to express the obligation ; 
for he considered him not only as a blessing to himself, but to 
the county of Caithness ;—that he was the best grieve, or farming 
bailiff, he had ever seen. Mr Trotter, by this short a 
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has been enabled to démonstrate to Mr Pitt of Staffordshire, 
that his wheel-plough, which he was going to send to Sir 
John, was not an instrument of any value. Sir John, who has 
executed many works of merit, if he had done nothing more than 
call the public mind to contemplate the subject of Agriculture, 
has made himself one of the most important of British patriots, 
Nor do I know any superior to him ;—or to Mr Watts, for his im- 
provement of the steam-engine; Mr A. Smith for his political 
economy ; Sir R. Arkwright for spinning ; and Mr Wedgewood 
for his pottery: and I hope, when Mrs Abraham shall have ta« 
ken them all into her bosom, their grateful country will not fail 
to erect monuments to their memories. 

3. No country can advance to that state of wealth, beauty and 
fertility, to which the industry and skill of man can bring it, 
until the farmer can be rewarded by cultivating for the infe- 
rior animals ;—because, whether he cultivates potato, cabbage, 
turnip, carrot, parsnip, clover, tare or pasture, he frequently gets 
crops more valuable than grain; while his ground is constantly 
advancing in cleanness and fertility, and he is greatly increasing 
his manures ; more especially if he receives the urine from his 
stock into a water-tight place, and keep it till it putrefy; after 
which, pump from the well three or four times its quantity to 
mix with it,—because putrefaction, like inoculation, wants but a 
beginning ; fling the putrid water into his dunghills or composts 3 
and as he will soon have more than required for these purposes, 
sprinkle it in the evening on his pasture fields with a water cart; 
and soon will he be astonished at the fertility of his grounds. , 
He will also produce more grain, by thus labouring for stock, 
than if he had cultivated chiefly for grain. Ground, in the high- 
est state of fertility, should have the seed ploughed in the neces- 
sary depth, to guard against the crop lodging.—Let two men with 
the requisite stock persevere for ten years, each, in labouring 
1000 acres of waste, having the command of lime. Let one cul« 
tivate chiefly for grain; as fast as he cleanses and fertilizes, he 
exhausts and fills full of weeds. The other for cattle, with his 
horse-hoed green crops ;—as ground is greatly benefited by being 
kept dty and exposed to the atmosphere, and is also highly ferti- 
lized with dung and lime in that situation. At the end of ten 
years, I would expect the thousand acres thus cultivated for sheep 
and oxen to be worth ten times the price of the other. Great 
Britain imports cheese and butter, beef and lean cattle. It is 
therefore in the state required to accomplish the most fertile and 
beautiful cultivation. These circumstances form also a crisis in 
land : for what does it signify whether the farmer drive the pro 
duce of the dairy, or cattle, five miles, or fifty, to a market : J 
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If these crude remarks are calculated to appear in your publi- 
eation, they are at your service. And Iam, &c. 


Joun Mackenzie. 
Glasgow, November 1st 1805. 


NOTE. 

Mr Mackenzie will be so good as excuse us for omitting a con- 
siderable part of his letter; because it relates chiefly to matters 
of a private nature, with which our readers are not interested. 
We shall be glad to hear from him on subjects of a general 
nature. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Perthshire Husbandry. 
Sir, 


As a comparative view of the past and present state of rural 
affairs in the several counties of the kingdom, seems to be well 
relished by the generality of your readers, I have ventured to 
transmit you the following imperfect sketch for Perthshire ; 
which, if nothing better comes from this quarter, may be pub- 
lished, were it only for the purpose of having the subject canvas- 
sed by attracting the animadversions of abler pens. . 

The county of Perth is one of the most extensive in Scotland. 
From Solsgirth on the south, to the top of Scairsoch on the north, 
is not less than forty-eight miles ; and from the top of Ben-Loy 
near Glenlochy, to Invergowry, within three miles of Dundee, is 
fifty-eight in a straight line. These are the extreme points. 
The main body of the county, exclusive of the two parishes of 
Culross and Tulliallan on the Frith of Forth, lies very compact, 
and is not less than forty-eight miles on a side, when reduced to 
a square. 

The valued rent is $39,818/. Scots; the real rent is at least as 
many pounds in sterling money, though it has been said that 
it does not exceed the half of that sum. But this is certain, 
on some estates near the county town, the real rent is up- 
wards of twenty-four times the amount of the valucd rent. 
It will naturally be supposed, that so extensive a track of 
country contains a great diversity of soil; and in fact that 
is the case. The Carse of Gowrie, inferior to nore in Scot- 
land for fertility, consists of low lying alluvial land ; but, on the 
other hand, one half, at least, of the county, is mountain or moor, 
contributing very little to the support of either man or beast; 2 
considerable proportion of which is susceptible of small improve- 
ment. We have likewise the weeping ferruginous till, and the 
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hungry, burning gravel ;—the spungy moss, and the arid sand j—~ 
the deep rich loam, especially around considerable towns and vile 
lages, and the warm, kindly ¢hatchil, or stone-brash land. 

The climate of some parts of Perthshire differs as mueh from 
that of others as the soil does.. Snow seldom lies in the Carse ; 
the farmers there are often putting their beans into the ground, 
whilst sheep in the hilly districts cannot come at their food for 
snow. Nor does so much rain fall on the champaign as ori 
the higher lying lands, in any time of the year. Some of the 
Highland vallies, however, owing, it is said, to the reverbera- 
tion of the sunbeams by the hills, but rather, I suppose, to the 
shelter which they afford, produce the earliest crops of any 
place in the county. For instance, the first harvest that we hear 
of is frequently in the flat about Weem, near the east end of 
Loch-Tay. It sometimes rains in the eastern part of the shire, 
while they have fair weather in the south-western; but more fres 
quently the case is reversed, as considerably more rain falls on the 
west than east side. And, in winter, few of the snow showers 
brought by a north wind extend beyond the south skirts of the 
Highlands. 

This difference of climaté necessarily has a great effect upon 
vegetation, though much of that influence is commonly ascribed to 
soil. 

It seems to be the opinion gf some people, that the climate of 
Scotland has become much less genial than formerly; and, in 
support of this hypothesis, they argue that many kinds of ve- 

etables have grown in situations where they cannot now ex- 
ist. For instance, the remains of forests are discovered on hills, 
sea shores, and under mosses, where the exposure is such that a 
tree will not now thrive; and ploughed ridges are found in many 
places so elevated, that no species of grain presently cultivated 
will ripen. These are well authenticated facts. But, without re- 
curring to periods so remote, most old people assert, that in their 
youth the summer season was perceptibly warmer ; in particu- 
lar, that, in the month of May, the heat was commonly so intense, 
that farmers were obliged to plough in the morning, so as to have 
the work over by eight or nine o’clock. But it is very question- 
able, whether the alteration has taken place in the weather, or the 
constitution of their bodies. 

The soil of a part of the county is likewise much altered from 
its natural state ; but this alteration is usually for the better. By 
draining, manuring, weeding, and pulverization, the defects of the 
several kinds of land are corrected, and they are rendered more 
kindly for producing the useful plants. 

As there is such a variety of climate and soil in the county, it 
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necessarily foHows, that the rate of rent must differ considerably, 
especially as the most fertile land lies in the best situations. For 
instance, the land around Perth, though intrinsically valuable, is 
rendered more so by the supply of dung which is procured from 
the town, and by the market which it affords for such produce as 
is too weighty to be carried to a distance, viz. clover, turnips, 
potatoes, straw, &c. On this account, it lets at 7/. to 8/. an 
acre. ‘The value of Carse land is also enhanced by its situation 
on the estuary of the Tay and Earn, where the produce may be 
shipped to market, and lime brought by water-carriage to within 
two or three miles of even the most distant farm of the district. 
Much arable land, however, is let at and below twenty shillings 
an acre, and even high rented at that rate under the present ma- 
nagement ; which, by more frequent green cropping, and espe- 
cially by the introduction of the turnip husbandry, would afford 
double that rent, and in many cases more. But there is a great 
proportion of high lying heath, and steep acclivities in the county; 
on part of which, improvements to a certain extent might be 
effected, by paring and burning, watering or planting with wood, 
though altogether incapable of melioration by the plough. Such 
land can pay but a trifle of rent. 

It is incontrovertible, that the gradual depression of the value 
of gold and silver,—the securing to the farmer a monopoly in the 
home market for his grain, at a4#fher nominal rate than former- 
ly,—the recent improvements in the art of agriculture, by which 
he can draw from the soil a greater quantity of produce,—the in- 
troduction of machinery, by which some parts of farm labour is 
much cheaper performed,—and the adoption of more economical 
modes of performing other parts, all tend to enable him to pay a 
higher rent than his predecessors. Still, however, it is a very ge- 
neral opinion, that all these causes combined, are inadequate to 
effect such a rise as has of late taken place. It can only be ac- 
counted for by the high price which grain has maintained for 
several yeas in the north of Europe, and by a greater number 
of people possessing capital sufficient for stocking a farm than 
formerly, who can turn to no other employment. But what- 
ever the present rise in the rent of land may be owing to, it has 
been unexpected and surprising even to landlords themselves 
nor is it possible to say what the ratio is in which it has taken 
place; many farms being doubled, trebled, and even quadiupled 
in rent, within the last twenty years. One farm, which lately 
was rented at twenty-three shillings an acre, by an industrious 
tenant, who yet made no money by it, was lately let at five 

ounds fifteen shillings, being exactly the former rent quintupled, 
besides the tax on property, horses, &c.; and within these few 
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months, a number of farms on an estate near Perth, were let at 
even a greater advance. On every such occasion, there is a nus 
merous competition, which is very different from the state of 
matters fifty years ago. 1 recollect x0 have heard my father say, 
that about that period, he knew Sir T M—— to have been 
much incensed against one of his tenants, for taking a farm for 
his son on a neighbouring estate, whilst he (Sir ‘T——) had one 
which he could not get off his hands; one which, now-a-days, 
would bring four pounds an acre. And even within less than the 
half of fifty years, I remember several farms in the most eligible 
situation in the county, lying for years unoccupied, because no 
tenant could be found ata rent below the fourth of what they 
would now let at. 

The great number of candidates which appear at every © 
ing, enables the landlord to propose very unreasonable conditions 
of lease, without deterring offerers; and these are sometimes of a 
nature much more oppressive to the tenant than beneficial to the 
proprietor ; as is the case with every kind of bonnage service, 
and many of the restrictions as to the mode of cropping usually 
imposed ; and, in some instances, conditions having a fraudulent 
or dishonest tendency, are inserted in leases. I have seen, for 
instance, one which contained a clause declaring any deed, which 
in law constituted the tenant a bankrupt, to be an irritancy of the 
Tease, which it should not be eompetemt for the tenant or any one 
else to purge, by paying his debt, or anyother means. A clause 
of truly unequivocal import; as, by virtue of it, after a tenarit 
has expended part of his neighbour’s substance, and the whole of 
his own, in improving the farm, a slight inattention on his part, 
a quirk of law, or an unavoidable accident, may put it in the 

ower of the proprietor to appropriate the whole meliorations to 
himself, without making those whe have been at the expense of 
them any compensation ; and indeed the clause now inserted in 
every lease, excluding assignees legal and voluntary, is some- 
thing of the same cast. 

Within these few years, landlords, in letting their lands, have 
again adopted several of the old disgraceful remnants of villanage, 
which had been discarded for twenty years back ; such as paying 
kain and driving fuel. They likewise-oblige the tenant to insure 
the steading, and pay a moiety of the annual premium. ‘Of late, 
too, they have reverted to the ofd method of taking part of the 
rent in kind. Not afew farmers, on rich deep land, made money 
during the dearth in the beginning of this century ;. as these sea~ 
sons affected such soils only in a slight degree. me landlords, 
vexed to observe this, without having it in their power to come m 
for a share, resolved to secure that slviabaige in future; therefore, 
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in most new tacks, a considerable proportion of the rent is paid 
in grain. This practice, I believe, began in the Carse of Gowry 
and there it is now universal. Commonly a boll of grain, hal 
wheat half barley, is taken on each acre, whether the soil be 

ot only ordinary, beside the money rent. On inferior soils, 
where little wheat is grown, the grain part of the rent is some- 
times taken in one third wheat, one third barley, and one third 
oats. The landlord, however, does not accept of the ipsa corporas 
the price is that of the highest fiars, and that on land of every de+ 
scription. This method of paying rent is particularly dangerous 
for the tenant of thin soils, whether clay or gravel. As it 13 only 
the price which the disposable produce of a farm brings at market, 
that affects the farmier, it is quite immaterial to him, whether the 
oats, for instance, on which he maintains his servants and horses, 
and which are used for seed, would sell, per boll, at ten shillings 
or ten pounds. In the late years of scarcity, many of those who 
occupied shallow or moorish soils, were so far from sending grain 
to market, that, after deducting what ‘was needed for servants and 
horses, they had not a sufficiency for seed. This was a hard case 5 
but as their rents were fixed in money, it was compatatively 
light to what it now will be, on a return of similar seasons; a$ 
they must pay an enormous rent at a time when the farm pros 
duces less than nothing to pay it from, 


The "agg method of bargaining for farms is by private 


offers ; sotne landlords expose them to public auction, re- 
serving a right to select the tenant from a number of the last 
bidders ; and, lately, an instance of a landlord taking the benefit 
of both ways occurred, He first advertised for private offers, to 
be received till a specified day, and he got, I am informed, about 
thirty. He then fixed a day on which it was to be publicly 
touped. It was re exposed at the highest private offer 5 
but, though a great number attended, nobody chose to advances 
Some Perth people have sinte got the farm. 

Most part of leases ate of nineteen years enduratice; but 
there are proprietors, particulatly the one alluded to above, 
who give only froni eleven to fifteen} and as little or nothin 
is ever allowed for reparations, the state of the steaditigs on 
such properties may easily be conceived. Fifty years ago leases 
for life were grarited on some estates. On one extensive pros 
perty, lying towards the Highlands, many of these still exist at 
a very low teat; but as the land, at the time of granting them, 
was oeciipied im townships, & ¢ a number of farm steadings 
situated in the game village, whilst the lands lay in runri 
alk gulistantial improvement was excluded; and, even at th 
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day, nothing effectual can be attempted fill the last lease of the 
township fall. 

Some farms are occupied by feuers. ‘This species of holding 
prevails chiefly on the Ochil Hills; which lye-on the borders of 
Fife and Kinross-shires. .The feu-duty, being commonly the rent 
which the farms let for upwards of a century ago, when they 
were fued off, is always much below what they would now 
bring. 

Very little land is now possessed by professional farmers with- 
out a lease. 

The form of leases, even thirty years ago, was extremely 
simple, at least such of them as we have had an opportunity of 
perusing are of that description,—merely stating the term of en- 
try, duration of lease, kind and quantity of rent, term when pay- 
able, and such like essential clauses, without any of those unne- 
cessarily vexatious ones, which form so -prominent a feature in 
modern deeds. In some cases, the tenant was restricted from 
ploughing too near the banks of rivers; and, in others, where 
two or more possessions lay in rundale, the several tenants were 
taken bound to plough and depasture their respective portions of 
each break at the proper: periodical intervals, according to the 
then prevalent system of husbandry. And, in one instance 
which came under my observation, where the farm consisted of 
a stiff clay and a hazle loam, in nearly equal parts, and very distinct- 
ly marked, the tenants were restrained from laying lime on any part 
of the lightest half, lest they should by that means ‘ run it out,’ 7. ¢. 
exhaust tts fertility. The restriction on dressing any kind of soil 
with lime, will no doubt appear surprising to modern husband- 
men. Iam not, however, certain, but that, as the land was then 
managed, it was in certain cases very proper. The application 
of calcareous earth of any denomination, in sufficient quantity, 
will certainly cause any soil part with its stock of vegetable mat- 
ter. If this is not replaced, by laying on dung, or some other 
decaying animal or vegetable substance, the land, by continued 
cropping, is rendered incapable of supporting vegetables, .and be- 
comes what is denominated a caput mortuum. The expense of 
lime is so great in this part of the country, that a dose = 
enough to have this effect is never applied. But, forty or fifty 
years ago, when shell marl began to be much used, it was, in 
many places, laid on with so liberal a hand, and the ground so 
over-cropped, that in a few years its vegetable powers were com- 
pletely exhausted : and, for a great length of time, it did not ac- 
quire a sward, unless it got a copious dressing of sich dung. 
However, farmers now manage better; and, by grazing and green- 
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cropping, they find that shell marl is rendered a most valuable 
manure, 

Forty years ago, there hardly was any such thing as a prescrib- 
ed rotation of cropping. ‘The infield and outfield system was the 
only one known. ‘There certainly was a necessity for landlords 
interfering in one shape or other; as the general principle on 
which most part of tenants acted, was, to crop the outfield with 
oats, till it was so exhausted, that the return was inadequate to the 
expenditure, when it was left untouched for same years, till it 
produced a dry hide-bound turf; while the infield was perpetually 
cropped; so x though it received all the dung on the farm, the 
effects were not very beneficial, as the ground was always foul. 
But the case is now alteréd. Modes of rotation are inserted in every 
lease ; and, in many cases, the theory of the landlord is no less inju- 
dicious than the practice of the tenant. Indeed, so intent are some 
proprietors on fettering their tenants, that it is not uncommon to 
take them bound to perform physical impossibilities ;—such as, to 
lay a certain number of cartloads of dung annually on the fallow, 
or land prepared for green crop, when it is not in their power to 
procure half the quantity. And an absurdity equally glaring, 
and one that is very common, is the prescribing the same mode 
of management over the whole farm, though it consists of a great 
diversity of soils. There must be no difference in the cultivation of 
loam, clay, sand, and peat or moor, unless the tenant is willing to 
Pay an additional rent—generally double the ordinary rent at least. * 

o fixed system of rotation can be condescended on as preva- 
lent in any one quarter of this county. Many of the small farm- 
ers, on ordinary land, still adhere to the practice of the old 
school, endeavouring to have a crop of oats or barley from every 
spot which will produce any thing like a tolerable one, holding 
turnips and every other kind of green crop in small estimation. 
More extensive conn of such soils, frequently apply the whole, 

Gg or 


* When reftriGtive claufes became common in the leafes of this quar- 
ter, the money to be paid for any deviation from the management a- 
greed upon was termed a penalty. But in an action for deviatior, 
Graham a. Stirton, which came before the Houfe of Peers in forma 
pauperis on Stirton’s part, the Chancellor, Loid Thurlow, decided, 
that as the payment was ftated to be a penalty, it could not be meant. 
to exceed the amount of the damage which the farm had fuftained 
by fuch miicropping. This, of courfe, cut down the fum awarded 
to very little; and much alarmed the landed gentlemen. However, 
they now take care to ftate exprefsly, that the fum ftipulated to be paid, 
in cafe of crofs-cropping, is not a penalty, but additional rent, which it 
1s optional forthe -tenant tg come under or no 
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or nearly the whole, of their dung, to raising turnips. Some 
overseers, whom gentlemen have brought from the middle coun. 
ties of England, cultivate that crop in the broadcast manner; but 
the practice is not like to gain ground. Eating off the whole, or 
part of the crop, by sheep enclosed in nets or hurdles, is practised by 
a few; but the more common way is to draw the whole, and cart 
it to a stubble or grass field for store beasts, or ta a fattening 
byre for bullocks. This last is especially practised in Strathmore, 
part of which extends into Perthshire, On some estates pass 
turage is a fayourite system ; the tenant being bound to have a 
large proportion in fea; and sometimes a field or two is reserved 
in perpetual pasture. 
A dozen of years ago, the rotation followed in the Carse of 
Gowry and other wheat soils, was the well known six shift 
course,—fallow, wheat, peas or beans, barley, clover and rye. 
grass, oats; and it was long considered as the most adyait, 
tageous that could be adopted on that kind of land. But, of 
late, methods are devised to have the wheat crop come oftener 
round, Sometimes the leguminous crop is thrown out, and the 
barley immediately sueceeds the wheat; sometimes wheat is & 
gain sown after the green crop, especially if it is beans drilled, 
or tares cut green; sometimes the clover stubble is broke up 
and sown with wheat, either on one, or three or more furrows, 
according as a second cutting is taken or not; and gometimes 
the following rotation is adopted: Ist, Fallow; 2d, Wheat, 34, 
Barley; 4th, Clover and Ryegrass ; 5th, Potatoe Oats; 6th, 
Wheat. And so far are the landlords from checking this fre- 
quent recurrence of a wheat crop, that, in the last tacks, the 
tenant is only restrained from having more than a third ‘of his 
farm under it. 
On the Ochils, agriculture is nearly in the same state in which 
it has been for a century back. With many, the infield and 
outfield system is still in vogue; and an inconsiderable quantity 
of butter and skim-milk cheese, the produce of their half fed 
cows, brings in a little money in summer. It has already been 
stated, that most of the occupiers are feuers, Whether the back- 
ward state of agriculture in this district is a consequence of the 
low rent or feu-duty, I shal] not presume to say. There is, how- 
ever, one circumstance which seems to point that way, yiz. that 
“the most of improvements recently executed have ‘been upon 
farms held under lease. But, in my opinion, the principal exer- 
tions have been made in a wrong direction. Many of those farmers 
who attempted improvements are from the Lower Strathearn and 
the Carse of Gowry, where they had been accustomed to consir 
der wheat-raising as the chief object; of course, the smal] quan- 
tity 
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tity of dung that can be collected on the farm, is wastefully ex- 
pended on summer fallow for a crop of wheat, which, on this 
light soil, and ar situation, seldom. can. be reckoned half a 
middling one. ‘The turnip husbandry would give far better re- 
turns. ‘The stock is black cattle; but the land is particularly 
well adapted for a breed. of fine woolled sheep, being, in general, 
green pasture of a moderate elevation. Limestone and coal are 
within a few miles; and plenty of stone for enclosing may be got 
over the whole of it. the proper use of these articles, winter 
keep. might be provided for the sheep stock, and the soil greatly 
meliorated, Very little of the western Qchils is arable. The 
stock there is 3 but, being alb green land, considerable im- 

ravement might made by substituting the Cheviot, Lomond 

ill, South Down, or some such valuable breed for the present 
black-faced race. 

The greatest improvement which the Highlands of Perthshire 
axe susceptible of, is a better provision for the sheep. in winter, 
while the hills are covered with snow, and in spring, while the ewes 
are yeaning, before the grass rise. But how this can be done, while 
the arable land is parcelled out in possessions of six and eight 
acres, is difficult to.conceive. Of this, however, we are certain, 
much expense is annually incurred by sending the stock to the 
Lowlands during the winter months, and frequently much loss, 
by death, from cold and inanition, after their return. In spring, 
the dark heath is often to be seen closely studded with their 
shrivelled carcases. Forty or fifty years ago, every farm, even 
in the Lowlands of eect without regard to soil or situation, 
had a flock: even rich clay land, which, at present, will grow 
twelve or fourteen bolls of wheat, was then a sheep walk. Had 
these been heavy sheep, which require good keeping, there would 
have been nothing susprising in this; but the breed which then 
existed in Scotland, was a fine-woolled, white-faced animal ; 
smaller, and handsomer than the broaked sheep. ‘Some remnants 
of this variety are still to be found in the county; and I do think, 
that were they attended to, they might become valuable stock, 
having equally fine wool, and much finer bodies, than the re- 
doubtable South Downs. But though every farm had a shep- 
herd, at a pretty high establishment, the flock was wretchedly 
managed; and though much fine land was depastured by sheep, 
at was not given up to them till it was completely exhaust- 
ed by overcropping. As there were no turnips, and but little 
hay, the sheep got not a mouthful of any thing in winter, ex- 
<epting what they could pick up in the fields, of the coarse wi- 
thered grass which they neglected in summer, and occasionally 
a few colewort leaves, which they stole, by scaling the kail-yard 
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dikes; and for which they paid dear, being always hounded a 
good way off for each transgression. In spring, they were con- 
stantly employed running after the plough when it was at work, 
gathering the roots of spearmint, mugwort, and such weeds; a 
large stock of which was to be found in all arable land. Nor 
was any branch of the sheep economy better conducted than ano~ 
ther. They were twice a day driven to fold, often at a considers 
able distance, and that frequently a standing fold, where they 
stood to their belly among their own excrements ; and, as if there 
had been danger of raising the stock to a weight disproportioned 
to the keep, care was taken to stint the lambs, by milking the 
ewes every evening before folding. This is a scene which I well 
remember to have witnessed, more than thirty years ago, when 
a boy at school. ‘The maids purposely delayed it, till after sun- 
set, that they might have the assistance of bite inamoratoes, the 
unmarried ploughmen, after. they had pulled their stated number 
of backloads of thistles, The ewes were driven in a body into 
a bught, or small fold, whence they were taken individually, as 
wanted to be milked. It was then that the swain’s assistance was 
of use. He dragged the reluctant ewe from the bught, and held 
her by the horns, while the nymph going behind her, abstracted, 
perhaps, two or three gills from her udder. Though a few mi- 
nutes were usually sufficient for doing this, yet it seldom was 
performed, without something being added spontaneously by the 
ewe to the contents of the pail. The solid part swimming at top, 
the maid occasionally skimmed that off with her fingers, The 
more dilute excrement mixed with the milk, and, together with 
the yolk, and grease from the milk-maid’s hands, no doubt im- 
parted that gratefully pungent, aromatic taste, for which ewe- 
milk cheese then was, and still is so celebrated. And here, by 
the by, it may be remarked, that perhaps an improvement might 
be made upon the cow-milk cheese of Scotland, at present con- 
fessedly very ordinary, by a similar process. Perhaps some su- 
perior kinds of English cheese, that of Stilton, for instance, owes 
its exquisite flavour to some such management. 

At present it is a matter of dispute among connoiseurs, whether 
the best way of improving live-stock be to cross the breed, or 
breed in and in, I shall not presume to interfere in the contest, 
I am only to observe, that our storemasters, forty years ago, al- 
ways bred in and in. They would as readily have believed the 
most improbable tale in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, as 
that one who had plenty of tups of his own, would pay another 
six hundred: guineas for the loan of one for six weeks, They 
managed very differently. It was nowise uncommon for them to 
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reserve such males as were too weak and puny for undergoing 
castration, to serve the females. ‘This held, not only with regard 
to sheep, but even black cattle; and I have even known instan- 
ces of such management with horses. Here was an evident sav- 
ing at the outset; and the first advantage is, in many cases, the 
best. A good ewe with lamb, might bring five shillings, and a 
fat wedder six. Mutton, in retail, was from a penny to a penny 
and a half per lib. 

‘There are now but few sheep kept in the Lowland division of 
the county ; and the management of these is very different front 
that of former times. Forty guineas have been given repeatedly 
for a ram, during the season, besides the expense of bringing 
and returning him forty miles. ‘The sheep always have good 
keep; in summer, a full bite of grass, and, in winter, turnips 
and hay if necessary. Excepting a few of the black-faced kind, 
kept by gentlemen for their own table, they generally are of the 
New Leicestershire breed. When this kind was first brought 
into the country; their mutton sold in Perth market a penny 2 
pound higher than Highland mutton, merely because it was a 
scarce article; but the case is now so far reversed, that many 
people will not buy it at all. I lately knew of some scores of 
these sheep being sent from beyond Perth, first to Edinburgh, 
and then to Glasgow, before they could be disposed of. 

There is nething remarkable in the stock of black cattle. Al- 
though a good number are raised above what are consumed in 
the district (every farmer rearing afew), yet no extraordinary exer- 
tions are made to improve the breed, at least this is the case in 
general. Some years ago, indeed, a bull was brought from De- 
vonshire, whose services were offered at three guineas a cow. 
But it will readily be believed, that he would not be much sought 
after, in a place where, only a few years before, they had been 
. accustomed to have their cows brought into milk, for twopence 
halfpenny, or threepence halfpenny each. To be sure, we are 
told, that these Devonshires are kindly feeders, and that their 
beef brings a higher price in the London markets than any other 
breed in England. However, as a counterbalance to these good 
qualities, we find thit they require better shelter than the greater 
part of our fields afford, where, nevertheless, our Highland breeds 
feel quite comfortable ; ‘that they will barely thrive on keep which 
will fatten the others ; arid that no beef is more esteemed, than 
that produced from a Highland stot, either in London or Ran- 
noch. Bulls of the ‘Teeswater and Galloway varieties, are like- 
wise to be found among us; but it is merely because foreigri 
fowls are thought to have fig feathers, that we prefer any of 
these to the West Highland breed. Caqws of that stock are not 
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considered as good milkers ; but they are, at least, equal to. the 
Devonshires or Galloways, in that respect. And I am confident, 
that were the best cow in Ayrshire, or Gloucestershire, carried to 
Skye, and obliged to brouse on heather in summer, and sea-wreck 
in winter, as the indigenous cattle are, they would produce nei. 
ther milk nor beef. ‘Their hides would soon go to the tan-pit. 
On the other hand, when cows of the West Highland breed 
are carried while young to good keeping, they are Sant nowise 
deficient as milkers, on farms where proper attention is paid to 
that matter. In symmetry of body, this breed is surpassed by none; 
an facility of fattening, and quality of beef, it is equalled by few; 
and, in hardiness, it excels all. Nor have I a doubt but that the 
day is fast approaching, when the West Highland, and Hebridian 
breed of cattle, will be as much sought after, as those of the 
counties of Durham, Hereford, Devon, &c. are at present. For. 
merly, the cattle stock in this quarter were very much neglected 
during winter, no provision of succulent food, nor indeed of any 
thing, excepting straw, being made for them. In the spring, 
this was particularly hard upon cows in calf. They were some- 
times so debilitated as to be unable to bring forth, and frequently 
contracted diseases under which they laboured for a long time, 
and of which they never recovered. I well remember to have 
seen the poor wives, during the nipping cold north-east winds ia 
May, provincially termed the Cow-Quake, tending their cows, 
seduced to a skeleton, and covered with a blanket, while they 
picked up any spires of grass which had begun to rise in the kajil- 
yard, or at the bottoms of walls and banks. And to such extre- 
mities were they reduced at times, that I have heard of their 
taking the half-rottea thatch from the roofs of houses, and giving 
at to the half dead animal, as the means of prolonging its miser+ 
able existence. On this account, the half of them did not take 
the bull; and those who did, were too late for rearing stout 
calves. ‘The yeld cattle, at same time, were so emaciated, that 
it was always the end of the season, before the heath and. steril 
hide-bound leas, on which they depastured, brought them into 
such condition, as would now be considered but half fat. The 
working cattle were necessarily kept in better plight, by having 
a sheaf of unthrashed oats every day. ‘Though much amendment 
has taken place by the use of turnip, potatoes and oil dust, a great 
deal still remains to be done. So long as milk cows are kept 
chiefly upon straw in winter, their produce in milk will be scanty, 
even in summer. Such management forms a very striking con- 
trast with that of the Upper Ward of Clydesdale, and contermins 
ous districts. ‘There, even every cottager makes ample provision 
ef hay for the winter keep of his cow; and in no part of er 
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Jand have I seen so valuable a breed of cows, or the labouring 
poor derive se much benefit from cow es 

Perthshire does not furnish a sufficiency of cheese for its own 
gonsumpts and amy that is sold, is only of an ordinary quality; 
batter, rather than cheese, being the abject of those who keep 
sows, The economy of rearing stock varies on the different 
farms, according to their respective adaptation for corn or grass. 
Qn rich corn land, few cows only are kept; and as there sel 
dom is any pasture, they are soiled, in summer, within doors, on 
clover. ir calves, and perhaps a few more bought in, newly 
dropt, are usually reared by hand. From these the stock of cows 
is kept up. The stots are sent to grass in summer, and kept in 
the straw-yard im winter, till three years old, when they are sold 
ef. To assist in converting the straw into manure, a few more 
stots, two and a half years old, are bought in, at Michaelmas, 
and sold off, after being either one or two winters in the straw. 
yard. Qn corn farms, where pasturage forms part of the rota- 
tion, the same stock is kept year round; selling off at any 
season, when they find themselves overstocked, if a market is to 
be found, On Highland grazings, the stock is kept without 
doors throughout the year, depending for winter food almost en- 
* tirely en heather, or the coarse withered herbage which they re- 
jected in summer, unless the snew lies deep, when they are often 
sent for a few weeks to the straw-yards, or sheltered pastures of 
the Low country, The surplus stock is usually parted with in 
autumn ; the greater part at the Falkirk Trysts. 

Our Low country does not produce horses in sufficient numbers 
for its own demand. Clydesdale supplies the deficiency. Since 
the use of two-horse ploughs have ante common, our horses 
are improved in both size and figure, owing to the use of stal- 
lions from Yorkshire, and the west of Scotland, Their keeping 
and treatment, too, differs widely from what it was forty years 
ago. Now they are fed on peas straw, hay and oats in winters 
and cut grass and tares in summer. Then they lived‘on straw, 
and on chaff mixed with the light grain boiled, in winter; and in 
summer, as they had nothing to do excepting to lead home the 
fuel, they were always at pasture in the day, and at night got a 

uantity of thistles thrown before them. A horse-comb was an 
implement hardly known. If, on extraordinary occasions, they got 
any currying, an old wool-card did mighty well. ‘There is no 
peat in the south-east part of the county; and coal is twenty 
miles distant. It was then brought over land in sacks on horse- 
back, but latterly in carts ; and the only provision that was made 
for the horses on the journey was a backload of thistles.. Now, 
she greater part of the coal used by farmers is brought by rors 
, ; rom 
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from the frith of Forth, and Neweastle ; and the horses are em- 
ployed in dressing the fallow and green crop. The Highlands 
formerly reared a great number of garrons, which were of little 
real use to any body. ‘They traversed the fields the whole year 
round. During snow, they scratched the heather from under 
it; and I have often seen them, in frosty weather, beating the 
growing whins on the hardened ground, with their forefoot, and 
then eating them. ‘They never were taken in hand by those who 
reared them, but brought in droves to Crieff or Strowan fairs; 
and when a purchaser pitched on one, two Highlandmen. darted 
into the drove, and fixed, the one on the mane, and the other on 
the tail. The first prevented the astonished animal from rearing 
before, the other from kicking behind. By thwarting it in this 
manner, they soon succeeded in mastering it. Middling ones 
sold for 50s. to 60s. But it was no easy matter to take those ani- 
mals away from the drove. None of them could be put intoa 
stable any other way than by pushing them in backwards. Good 
keeping rendered many of sheen spirited enough ; but, after being 


half starved for three years, few could be raised to a sizeable 
plough horse; therefore the trade is now much on the decline, 
sheep paying better. 

Formerly many goats were raised in the Highlands ; but 
their number is every year lessening, being found very destruc- 


tive to the woods, and, in every respect, a more unprofitable 
kind of stock than sheep. But as there are a species of goats to be 
met with in other countries, whose hair is of very great value, 
perhaps it might be an object to try them in the Highlands, of 
Scotland ; especially as we know that some of them, the goat of 
Thibet in particular, thrives in a climate no less inclement. A 
nobleman tried the rein-deer, some years ago, in the Highlands, 
but the race became extinct. However, it does not appear that 
he ascribes the failure to the country, as I hear he is making a se- 
cond attempt. 

The Highlands have a peculiar breed of swine. It is a long- 
legged, lank-sided, high-backed, long-snouted, ugly animal, never 
rising to a large size. It is closely covered with a coat of erect 
bristles ; is always in a hurry, and seldom out of one kind of 
mischief or another: being never seen, but either trotting from 
place to place, or turning up the earth, and seemingly always in a 
state of starvation. Indeed, were a personification of hunger 
wanted, I hardly know of a more expressive object than a High+ 
land sow. However, those who are judges of good eating tell us, 
that Highland pork is more delicious (less nauseous, I suppose 
they mean), than any other, 
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- "The differertce betwixt out modern implements ‘of husbandry, 
and those formerly in use, is not less than that of our live aocke 
The plough universally in use was the Scotch one—a clumsy in- 
strument ; but which did its work much better than a stranger to 
it could imagine. ‘The wooden part of it cost about five shillings ; 
and the share, coulter and hoop, which secured the mortise for 
the coulter, about three. In the Low country, it was always 
drawn by four, six, or eight oxen in yoke, and two horses. It is 
very evident, that the greater part of this force was expended to 
no purpose: the one half doing little more than counteracting 
the devious exertions of the other; and the slow pace at which 
it crawled along was such, as (without taking into the account 
the little work performed) no modern farmer could endure to 
see. Yet a farmer, who, at that time, should have set a plough 
to work with only two horses, would have been considered as on 
his last legs. Our Highlanders ploughed with four horses abreast, 
adriver going backwards before them, holding a stick in one 
hand parallel to the surface of the ground, to which the halters of 
the four horses, usuilly made of horse hair, or twisted withy, 
were tied ; and in the other hand a whip or switch, with which 
he’ drove on such as did not enough exert themselves, by striking 
them in the face. ‘This ludicrous practice is now much. on the 
decline, and, in a few years, will, I trust, be extinct ; two-horse 
ploughing being now universally in use in the Lowlands. The 
four-horse ploughs of the Highlands evidently took their rise 
from the subdivison of farms. It has already been said, that the 
Jand is occupied in townships, each consisting of one or more 
ploughgates. ‘The greater part of these ploughgates are divided 
into halves, of quarters, and let out to as many tenants ; some 
having a half, and some a quarter of a ploughgate, for which they 
furnish their contingent of men and horses ; so that it is quite 
common to see a smith and a cooper, the one holding the plough, 
and the other leading or driving the horses, to-day; and to-mor- 
tow, a weaver and carpenter managing the same plough and 
horses, each decorated with the insignia of his respective craft. 
They assure us, that the trampling which the two horses on the 
right hand. give to the ploughed land, is of great use, by com- 
pacting it so as to enable it to carry a crop. In some parts of the 
Highlands, they are of opinion too, that harrows with iron tiges 
fret the earth so much, that it produces a less weighty crop when 
the seed is covered by these, than when tickled by wooden pins 

in place of iron ones. 
The plough now used in this county is that termed Small’s; 
but there are several varieties of it: In some parts the chain is 
still 
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atill in use ; but it is laid aside over the greatest part. The moulds 
board is more concave in some kinds, than in others. : 

carts are now used in the best parts of the 
¢ounty; though many persons are of opinion, that one-horse carts 
are most advantageous. The small farmers in the upper part 
seldom put two horses to a cart. Forty years ago, there were 
but few carts of any kind. The dung was carried out in wains, 
each drawn by two oxen and two horses; the box of which was 
eommonly a kind of basket work, sometimes of birch or hazle 
tods, often of straw ropes. The grain was carried to market in 
sacks on horses’ backs. Little more than a dozen of years agoy 
nearly the whole grain in the Carse of Gowry, was carried to 
Perth, Dundee, or the several shipping places on the Tay, im that 
mannet. A dozen or twenty horses in a trip, with each his four, 
five, or six firlots of grain on his back, and every two having a 
man to attend them, was quite a common sight. And, in rainy 
weather, it was frequently impossible, for weeks together, to cars 
fy it even in this manner. Turnpike-roads are now made in all 
directions, and two horses draw twelve or fourteen bolls of grain, 
or a hundred and fifty stones of hay, with more ease and safety, 
in any season, than they formerly carried ten firlots. Before thes¢ 
foads were made, coals were likewise brought on horseback from 
the pits in Fife. A sacking bag, slightly stuffed with straw, was 
laid along the horse’s back. Eighteen Dutch stones of great coaly 
in a sack, were then laid across this; and, under this uneasy load, 
the poor animal was obliged to travel twenty, or thirty miles, 
without unloading, and without any food, excepting a handful of 
two of thistles. 

In some places, a wheel-carriage, termed a tumbler cart, was itt 
use. The wheels were two feet high, of solid thick ashen plank, 
and fixed on the axletree; so that the cart is not turned about with« 
out difficulty. I am net sure, but a specimen of this awkward 
carriage may still be found about Glendevon. 

Thrashing machines are now very common in this county ; $0 

h so, indeed, that there hardly is a corn farm of fifty acres 
without one, driven either by horses, or water, or both occasion 
ally ; none with us being driven by wind, as faras E know. One 
reason why they are so numerous in this place, may be—the first 
one was invented and erected in Perthshire. I think I see you 
stare, Mr Conductor ; but be not alarmed, Sir, for the honowr of 
East Lothian. No one more highly appretiates the value of Mr 
Meikle’s invention; no one more regrets, that he has not re¢eivs 
ed that remuneration from the farming interest which he so justly 
deserves ; and nq one would more cheerfully contribute oo 
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charge the obligation which we are under to that eminent mechanic, 
than your humble servant. But the thrashing machine, to which I 
allude, is of the scutching kind. So early as 1758, Mr Stirling, 
farmer at Glassingal, in Strathallan, two miles above Dumblane, 
contrived this, ed had it erected under his own eye. Unlike what 
happened with all former attempts at inventing a machine for 
thrashing, this succeeded; and, though its powers are by no 
means equal to what is necessary on an extensive corn farm, it has 
qualities peculiarly adapted for a smallone. ft is easily wrought ;— 
one, or at most two, ordinary horses being sufficient. One man to 
feed, and another to take away the straw, are all the hands that are 
needed, besides the driver. It requires less room than the other 
kind ; so that the small barns, on such farms, contain it; and its 
original cost is but little,—from 20/. to 30/. Ihave seen one 
driven by water, with an appendage for humbling barley, the ex- 
yey of which did not amount to 30/. Indeed, there hardly can 
a more convincing argument in favour of its utility, than its 
being in universal use among the smal] one-plough farms, which 
are so numerous in the south-west part of this county, and the 
neighbouring county of Stirling. ere a method devised, of 
eo feeding rollers to it, its value would be consider- 
ably enhanced ; though there is a probability of its being soon 
entirely superseded by the lately invented cast-iron machines. 
Formerly, the grain was thrashed, partly by barnmen, who re- 
ceived a twenty-fifth part of the corn for theiy labour, and partly 
by the ploughmen, in bad weather, and im the morning before 
breakfast, and frequently by candle-light, before day. At present, 
such farmers as are unprovided with a thrashing machine, find it 
difficult to procure servants—so averse are they to flail-work. 
About fifty years ago, fanners were hardly known in this part 
vf the country. A moderate, steady, fair wind was necessary 
for dressing grain ; and much inconvenience, toss and distress was 
obcaslcned by a continuance of calm, stormy, or wet weather, be- 
fore farmers were introduced, When this happened, the grain in 
the chaff was put into what were termed straw sacks. These 
‘were formed by coilig up a rope of straw, four inches thick, in 
some part of the barn, and throwing the chaffy grain into its area, 
as the rope was laid around. There it remained often for months 
together, till a fair wind came; during which interval, some per- 
son was constantly in waiting, on the lookout for the favourable 
gale ; and when it did spring up, every other operation was laid 
aside, and. the opportunity seized. ‘This was particularly incon~- 
venient at corn-mills, as the husks must always be blown off 
from the kernels, after passing through the mill, before it is 
ground into meal. At length the method of dressing grain by 
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means of fanners, was brought into this country, it is said, from 
Holland.. Farmers seemed much gratified by the facility with 
which they could, by their means, clean, and send to market their 
grain, at any time. An obstacle to the universal introduction of 
this practice arose, however, in a quarter whence nothing of 
the kind had been expected. A gentleman, who was _proprie- 
tor of a considerable landed estate in the county, Incumbent 
of the quondam metropolis of the kingdom, * Principal of an 
University, or, at least, Head of a College, Professor of Theo- 
logy, and Leader of a numerous body of Christians, § lifted up 
his testimony’ against the impiety of contravening the de- 
crees of Providence, by setting in motion a portion of the 
atmosphere which had been ordained to remain at rest at the 
time. Anathemas were denounced with all the fervency of zeal, 
and force of expression, which distinguished the pulpit oratory of 
that gentleman against such as should persist in this course of ini- 
guity 5 and cases quoted from holy writ, in which, for similar of- 

ences, the displeasure and vengeance of heaven had been manifested 
in a manner strikingly terrible. But the well meant warnings of 
this faithful watchman, received the same treatment which has 
awaited the admonitions of upright and holy men in all ages, but 
more. especially in the present backsliding generation. Some 
trembled, and obeyed; but the far greater part scoffed, continued 
impenitent, and jeeringly alleged, that, as the corn-mills in that 
part of the world, were turned by water diverted from its natural 
channel, which must be no less offensive than impelling a curgent 
of air upon uncleaned corn, he ought, on the same principles, to 
interdict the use of meal ground in that manner, and insist on his 
‘followers adopting the scriptural method of grinding by querns, 
or else eating the grain kiln-dried as the ancients, did, under the 
designation of parched corn, And so apt is ,sinful man to ovet- 
took his duty, when his interest is in the way, and so readily does 
the habitual practice of any sin sear a man’s conscience as with a 
hot iron, that there now is no instance of a farm wanting fan- 
ners, and every farmer uses them without compunction. 

' The state of farm-steadings is much altered, especially in the 
low part of the county, from what it was forty years ago. In 
general, the dwellinghouse consisted of only a ground floor, 
-with rarely a half story, and only sometimes a garret over one 
vend. It was divided into several apartments by the furniture; 
but the divisions were seldom convenient, and far from being e- 
legant, or decent. It bounded the north side of a square oe 
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The stables and byres stood on the east; the barns on the west, 
next the stack-yard, each having two doors, one in the west, and 
another in the east side, directly opposite, for the purpose of ad- 
mitting and emitting the wind, in winnowing. ‘The south side 
of the-square was frequently open. In the centre of the court 
the dunghill was placed, the verge of which not unfrequently ex- 
tended close to, and sometimes within the threshold of the dwel- 
inghouse door. In situations where it could be procured, the 
Is of the buildings were constructed of stone and mortar, of 
clay or loam, or of alternate la of dry stone and turf: but 
in the clay soils, they were built of clay or mud. In the Low 
Country, they were thatched with straw and divot, or with reed 5 
in the Highlands with heath. In a maist summer, I have seen a 
crop of oats or wheat come to maturity on the roof of one of 
these houses ; and grass that might have been mown was not un« 
common. Such buildings were continually needing reparations, 
and never were comfortable habitations. ‘The windows had somes 
times a few inches of glass, and often none at all. ‘There coms 
monly was a chimney in one end, often in both, and always a large 
funnel su ed over the kitchen fire-place, which seldom vent 
ed well. But now, the houses on every considerable farm have 
walls of masonry ; and the most. modern ones roofs of foreign 
fir, and blue slate. They are usually of two stories and a garret ; 
and some of them conveniently, and even neatly fitted up with- 
in. The offices, too, are built in the same substantial mans 
ner, and more conveniently arranged than formerly. Less barn 
room is necessary since the introduction of thrashing machines ; 
one barn being sufficient. ‘The method of foddering cattle too in 
straw-yards, was formerly not in use ; consequently, much moré 
byre-room was needed than at this time: more especially, as the 
working oxen were kept till they were six or eight-years old; 
The expense of buildings is commonly defrayed by the landlord; 
and the tenant taken bound to keep them in repair. There ares 
however, exceptions to this. Sometimes the tenant drives the 
materials ; sometimes he pays five per cent. on the landlord’s 
outlay: and [ lately knew an instance, where the proprietor in- 
sited. on having seven and a half per cent. for what money he 
should lay out in —- and the tenant to aphold. This cer 
tainly is not a bad way of laying out money. 

But though farm-houses are in general much more comfortable 
than formerly,—many of them neat, and some even elegant,—yet 
there are estates in the Upland, or Highland part of the county, 
on'which much remains to’ be done in that way. Qn one very 
extensive estate, part of which lies in Aberdeenshire, no leases 
are given, and no allowance made for buildings It is superfluous 
VOL. Vill. NO. $2. Hh to 
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to add, that not a house is to be seen on it, for perhaps twenty 
miles, fit for the residence of a human being, though the climate 
is the most stormy of any in the central Highlands. Having occa- 
sion, some years ago, to stop at one of these farm-houses, which, as 
it was likewise an inn, consisted of two stories, I expressed some 
<iread of falling through the floor, and asked the tenant why he 
did not get the landlord to repair his house? The answer I re- 
ceived was, that he. meant soon to repair it himself ; but that the 
landlord woukl not allow two pence to repair a house on his pro- 
perty, though the tenant and his family should lye in the fields, 

A considerable part, perhaps half of the arable land of Perth- 
shire, is unenclosed ; and the he greater part of what is enclosed is 
not fencible. In many places, where stones can be obtained at a 
cheap rate, the fence.is a dry stone wall, frequently the Gallo- 
way dike. ‘These are deemed sufficient enclosures : but a num- 
ber of years being required to raise a thorn hedge into a fence, on 
the best soils; and much of our land being only of a middling 
quality, a nineteen years lease is barely sufficient for that pur- 
pose, even when carefully attended to; which seldom is the case. 
‘The tenant being strictly bound to pasture his fields, and no dead 
fence being formed to protect the young thorns, the depasturing 
stock never fail to break through in numberless places : “and ever 
farmer knows how difficult it is to bring forward these gaps with 
the rest of the hedge; yet this is the state of two shied of the 
hedges in the county. ‘There are two kinds of land, of quite 
different descriptions, on one of which the utility, and on the o- 
ther the expediency of fences are problematical. ‘The first of 
these is the rich soil on the rivers, continually kept in tillage. 
Here fences are of no use, as there is no pasturing: and they 
must be hurtful, by occupying part of such valuable ground. So, 
though there is a ditch or open drain at the end of every field in 
the Carse, few of these have banks, or are meant for fences. 
Indeed, so great an aversion have the farmers there to take up 
their land with fences, that, excepting gentlemens’ parks, there 
hardly is one of any kind, on the sides of the turnpike road, 
a runs through the middle of that district, from Perth to 

undee. 

Again, the propriety of enclosing heath and mountainous land, 
naturally of little value, ‘is not very apparent ; because, although, 
by so doing, it doubtless is rendered more valuable, yet not ina 
degree commensurate to the expense. 

The proprietor sometimes encloses, and sometimes the tenant ; 
and there are instances of the tenant agreeing to uphold, and 
leave the enclosures sufficiently fencible, and at same time pay 
annually five per cent. on the expense of making them. 7 
‘ tv 
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Fifty years ago, there was little enclosed land in the county, 
excepting around gentlemen’s houses; and even of that there 
was not much. Stock of all kinds was herded in summer; 
but when the corn was got in, every kind of animal went at 

e, and every field was common to the whole neighbourhood. 
This practice can hardly be said to be given up, in some parts of 
the county, ¢ven at this day: But in the more improved places, 
though there are few enclosures sufficiently fenced, every farmer 
endeavours to keep his beasts on his own possession: __ 

Till within these twenty years, there were no turnpike roads 
in the county, excepting a few miles (nine er ten) from the 
county town towards Edinburgh. But, now, they are to be met 
with in the Low Country, in almost every direction: ‘These, in 
general, have been lined out with judgment, substantially. ex- 
ecuted, and for the most part kept in a state of good repair. 
But the Edinburgh road, having been made at a time when more 
attention was paid to have a straight course than a level one, is 
the most inconvenient and dangerous up and down hill road thae 
is any where to be seen ; and as a very easy line was at hand, it 
is inconceivable what could induce the surveyors of those days 
to ix on the present one. So many of our roads being made 
turnpike, the gentlemen of the county have been enabled to ap- 
propriate the statute labour to the by-roads ; and though much 
remains to be done on these, it must be granted, that this, toge- 
ther with the commutation of labour, has effected a great deal. 
Four lines of military road run in a south and north direction, 
through the Highland division of the county. Some, if not all 
of them, were made under the superintendance of the late Ge- 
neral Wade. Of course, an equal disregard is paid to going to 
the bottom of a ravine, and over the top of a hill. But these 
being seldom used by heavy carriages, the inconveniency is the 
less felt. 

Before roads were made, the county was in a state of which 
we of the present day can have only 4 slight conception. As 
the ways then in use were merely hollow tracks, every shower 
converted them into a pond, or puddle; and in many places, 
they were the beds of perennial rivulets. In the deep elay dis- 
tricts, it was oftén impossible to transport the produce of the 
country, either in carriages, or on horseback. Even in dry wea- 
ther, travelling was extremely inconvenient, owing to the man- 
ner in which the mud was cut up and dried. 

By means of the bridge built about forty years ago at Perth, 
over the Tay, the communication with the east and north parts 
is rendered much more safe and easy: and the one now building 
over the same river at Dunkeld, will have a tendency to render 
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travelling by the Highland road much more common than at pte- 
sent. ' 

There is no market in this part of the kingdom where the grain 
to be sold is pitched. All sales are made by sample. Besides 
what is bought for home consumpt, and what is purchased for 
exportation by resident dealers, agents for corn merchants in o« 
ther places, attend the weekly markets in Perth, and Inchture, a 
village in the Carse of Gowrie, and purchase from the farmers. 
The grain is usually delivered, from the farmer’s sacks, into the 
vessel, at the several shipping places on the Tay. | Most part of 
the barley, and some potatoe oats, go to the distilleries on the 
Forth. ‘The wheat is sent to London, Leith, Glasgow, ‘and ¢- 
ven Liverpool. Formerly, the quantity of grain experted was 
inconsidetable; and there was an annual jmportation of oat- 
meal into the port of Perth from the shires of ‘Berwick and Banff 
to a great amount, and of flour from London; whereas, now, 
Marklane receives large and annually increasing supplies of wheat 
from the Tay. Indeed, part of the barley now shipped is rather 
sent to be manufactured for our own use, than expotted, as it is 
returned in the form of spitits, porter, and strong ale. Fifty 
years ago, little malt spirit was drunk, and no malt liquor was 
imported. But our fathers speak in raptures of the home-brewed 
twopenny of those days; and it must be admitted, that if it me- 
rited half the encomiums bestowed, it was a wonderful be- 
verage, considering the price. ‘They tell us that, for threepence, 
a strong-headed man was intoxicated; and that, if thrown into 
the fire, this ale blazed like ardent spirits. ‘The surplus graifi of 
the western part of the shire is sent over land to the manufacfur- 
ing country on the Clyde. 

I have known of a few cargoes of potatoes sent from Perth to 
Leith and Newcastle ; but it certainly is not the best manage- 
ment to plant potatoes for sale on farms, without the reach of 
town manure. 

There is a good deal of orchard ground in: the Carse, chief 
apples and pears, which is found to turn to good account. 
considerable extent of land along the northern margin of the 
Catee; and of the Lower Strathearn, being well sheltered from 


the north-east, might be very profitably appropriated to this pur- 
pose. Formerly, much more fruit was grown in the low part of 
the county than at this time; every religious house and every 
petty laird having an orchard; but these having come into the 
hands of farmers, were but ill looked after, and so have either 
gone to decay, or are completely grubbed up. 


There. is a great deal of coppice oak in this county; more, it 


has 
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has been'said, than in all Scotland besides.’ This is principally 
to be found oh the steep banks of rivers, and the skirts of moun- 
tains in the Highlands. It is said to be the most profitable use 
to which such land’ can’ be applied, since ‘the price of bark rose 
80 high. "There is likewise some fir-woed, part fit for masts and 
boltsprits; in the ‘remote places of the county; but the ex- 
pense of as it to market, is a heavy drawback ‘upon its 
value.” The! Low Country is at present more denuded of timber 
than it was°twenty years ago, and than it will be forty years 
hence; when ‘the young plantations shall have grown up. 

The right’ of fishing for salmon in the rivers Tay and Earn, 
belongs to the .proprietors of the lands on their banks; in ge- 
neral, each having a right to fish in that part of the river oppo- 
site to his estate. In many cases, these were formerly allowed 
to go as an appendage, in letting the adjoining farms. The fish- 
ing, which is’by draught nets, was performed by the farmers and 
their servants, which was but"bad economy ; for the returns from 
the water, being much quicker than those from the land, were 
often most attended to. ° The proprietors, however, at length 
saw the necessity of making a different arrangement. The 
farms wete lct by themselves, and the right of salmon fishing on 
the several estates was let to other people, which, though disad- 
vantageous when parcelled out among the adjacent possessors of 
land, has since been the source of some of the greatest fortunes 
that ever arose from trade in Perthshire. Of late years, the 
number of salmoy caught within the county by draught nets is 
much lesséned, owing to the stell fishings nearer the mouth of 
the ‘Tay. ‘The demand having at same time increased, the price 
has risen at a rate disproportionable to that of every other article. 
Forty years ago, the best fish (thirty to forty pounds weight) 
were readily parted with for one and sixpence a piece. They 
now bring twenty, frequently forty times the money. Formerly 
many were used in the country, even by farm servants: the re- 
mainder was sent in a fresh state, overland to Edinburgh. Lon- 
don is now the principal market, to which place it is sent in 
fast sailing vessels, part pickled, part fresh packed in ice. 

The condition of farm servants, in common with most othér 
classes of societv, has been much ameliorated of late. The mo- 
ney part of their wages has increased in the proportion of eight 
to one, within the recollection of many persons alive ; thirty 
pounds Scots as a year’s wages for an able-bodied ploughman, 
being then as current as twenty pounds Sterling now. They 
victualled in their master’s house, whether they had families of 
their own or not. ‘Their daily bill of fare, was oatmeal porridge, 
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with milk or beer, for breakfast ; broth, or soup made of greens, 
peas, hulled barley and oats, with, sometimes, butcher meat, 
or in default of that, salted salmon, butter, cheese, or milk, for 
dinner ; supper consisted of porridge or sowens, i. e. oatmeal 
jelly, with milk. At present, unmarried ploughmen are always 
lodged, but not boarded. ‘They receive, in place of board, six 
and a half bolls of qatmeal in a year, salt and milk. The allow, 
ance of milk being a chopin of skimmed, or half that quantity 
of new milk, thrice a day. When milk is scarce, beer or money 
is given in lieu of it; and frequently, when the farm is a led 
one, 3 cow is allotted for every three or four servants. Married 
ploughmen have commonly a cottage, and small garden, valued 
at thirty shillings; a cow kept the year roynd, worth six pounds ; 
as many potatoes planted as may serve their family; six and a 
half bolls of meal; and the rest of their wages in money, In 
situations where the cow’s milk can be sold new, her keep is 
worth double the money stated above. Their cottages, though of 
late years much altered for the hetter, are nevertheless susceptible 
of further improvement, by such means as ceiling, and plaster- 
ing, enlarging the windows, and substituting glass for the boards 
presently in use, and by laying the floor with some more cleanly 
material than earth, Neat houses would in some measure help 
to introduce that cleanliness among the lower orders of our coun- 
trywoinen, with the want of which they are at present reproach- 
ed; a reproach which it is almost impossible for an inhabitant-of 
the wretched hovels still standing in some parts of the county 
to avoid. If a married ploughman and his wife are at all indus- 
trious, and meet with nq uncommon misfortune, they find Iit- 
tie diiliculty in bringing up their family in a suitable style. They 
are, jn fact, in much more comfortable circymstances than a large 
proportion of the small farmers in the upland parts of the county, 
whose life is a life of anxiety, toil, and privation of all the com- 
forts, and many of the necessaries of life. I cannot say that 
our farm servants are chargeable with that dissipated Jife which 
has been ascribed to their fectiden in other counties. They cer- 
tainly are the most sober clasg of men in the county; nor have 
they that pilfering disposition, which is so vexatious to the Eng- 
lish farmers, whose servants having received no education, are ig- 
norant, irreligious, and of course immoral: nor have they that 
rude, saucy manner which characterizes the ploughmen and cart- 
ers around Edinburgh, 

Farm Jahour certainly costs more than it did forty years ago, 
hut by no means jn proportion to the rise in wages since that 
time. ‘This is owing to recent inventions and discoveries, by 
which human labour is faciljtated and abridged. For instance, 
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a man and pair of horses will plough a third or half more in a 
given time, than two men, one pair of horses, aud three pair of 
oxen did formerly. By one yoking or journey of a roller 
and pair of horses, more cloddy land is reduced, than by fitty 
persons with mallets, as was the practice thirty years ago., |Fal- 
lowing, horse-hoeing and artificial grassing have superseded the 
whole summer’s work of pulling thistles. The thrashing machine, 
by shortening barn-work, allows opportunity for ploughmen te 
perform many by-jobs, for which a labourer used to be hired ; 
and the good roads enable one man to carry as much grain to 
market, as formerly could be done in the same time by four 
or six. 

Owing to great diversity in the circumstances of Perthshire 
farmers, there is no general standard applicable to their character, 
Great part of the county is parcelled out into small farms, and 
there are very few which in Lothian would be reckoned large. * 
Many of the renters of small possessions, with their wives and 
children, are subjected to greater drudgery, and fare harder, than 
the families of farm servants on the richer soils of the county, 
yet, the ambition of being their own masters, induces them to 
persevere. The condition, however, of farmers, gradually and 
imperceptibly ascends from this, to that of those who live in ease 
and even opulence. ‘Their manners and mode of living common- 
ly correspond with their pecuniary circumstances. Some of the 

rst rank, dress and keep ‘house in a somewhat elegant style ; 
and their social manners are every way fitted to their station, 
But, though they may not be destitute of the lighter accomplish- 
ments, few mere farmers among us have the advantages of a li- 
beral education. We are not however to infer from this, that 
they are deficient in professional abilities. One of them was ap- 
pointed to survey the counties of Kirkcudbright and Galloway ; 
and though his report, + like that of some other surveyors whom 
we have all heard of, Sir, does not seem to have obtained uni- 
versal approbation, this might be as much owing to the preju- 
dices of the Gallovideans, as the ‘ haste’ of the surveyor. 
Farmers of the middle class, though frequently unacquainted with 
the best modes of cultivating the soil, are possessed of a much 
Hh 4 larger 





* The moft common fize, is that which requires two ploughs, the a- 
verage extent of which may be about eighty acres. Some fheep firms 
in the Highlands contain feveral thoufand acres, In the Carfe are feve- 
ral farms of three hundred acres ; but the greater part in that diltrict 
are much fmaller. And the average fize of arable farms in Perththire 
is much lefs than in the corn counties fouth of the Forth, 

¢ See Far. Mag. vol. 8. page 76, 
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larger stock of knowledge, both general and professional, than 
their forefathers ; and their mode of living is also much improved, 
Their houses and furniture are more neat; their dress more becom- 
ing; and their.tables better covered. But, in one respect, there ig 
a sad falling of: Religious controversy, and the investigation of 
abstruse points of faith, the favourite pursuits of our fathers and 
grandfathers, are now disregarded. Politics engross every body's 
attention, creeping perhaps several of. the. old storemasters on 
the West Ochils, with whom the opinions of the days of ¢ Crom, 
well and the Covenant’ still predominate. 

On the whole, Sir, though the present race of farmers in 
Perthshire, taken collectively, cannot in many respects vie with 
their brethren in the south-eastern counties of the kingdom, they 
certainly rank higher in the scale of society than those of some 
other counties do, or than their own fathers did. 

The principal public burdens that affect agriculture, are, the 
statute labour, poor-rates, and the property tax. 

The construction of good roads is always the first step towards 
the improvement of any country; and when the statute labour 
is commuted, and the money faithfully and judiciously laid out 
in forming and repairing them, it is so far from being a burden, 
that in no shape can so small a sum be more beneficially applied 
for the farmer. 

Poor-rates have not hitherto been exacted in this county to a 
great extent ; but the example af England ought to be a warning 
to us, and induce us to withstand any unnecessary extension of 
the system. : 

The property tax is a grievous oppression to the farmer, not 
on account of its amount, for, if equitably assessed, this mode 
of raising a part of the revenue has advantages over most others; 
but because the data by which his income is calculated, are un- 
fairly assumed, No other class of men pay for income which 
they do not actually receive; but, in nine cases out of ten, the 
farmer’s income from new tacks, is not half the amount at which 
it is taken by this law. Nor does there appear any good reason 
why the income of a merchant or manufacturer is not taken from 
the amount of his transactions, as well ag that of the farmer ; 
nor why the farmer’s real profits are not considered as a proper 
criterion by which his just proportion of this tax may be ascer- 
tained. 


It is no less mrceptenele on another account. Much has been 
said against the tythe system, and with great justice,—for of all 
absurdities, it is the most absurd ; yet the property tax, though 
only a modern regulation, has a similar tendency. Both operate 
as direct taxes on industry. In this, however, they differ: Any 
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attempt to abolish the exaction of tythes would be opposed by all 
the weight of a numerous and respectable body in the state, whose 
inclinations the civil power has of late years shewn a strong dis~ 
position to gratify. But areasonable modification of the pro- 
perty tax, as far as it affects farmers, we presume, requires only 
to be asked by those who feel aggrieved. 
P—n. 


——— 








*T0 THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Preservation of Potatoes. 


Sir, Perthshire, 1807. 

{ Have witnessed a practice upon inferior, but dry soils, in a 
climate rather late, which, I-believe, may be useful to farmers” 
similarly situated. It is a mode of planting and using potatoes, 
without the trouble of lifting and housing them in autumn. 

It is well known, that the potatoe is a valuable and nutri- 
tious food for either cattle or sheep; and that feeding sheep with 
them is much safer than feeding cattle. They are planted, in the 
usual manner, in drills, about the ordinary distance; and if part 
are needed at home, the whole alternate drills may be taken up, 
or what number may be thought proper, and the earth of such 
drills, after being well cleared of potatoes, turned upon the re- 
maining ones, any time before the frost, by two bouts of the 
plough for each drill, This will be found a sufficient covering 
for them during the winter, and will resist arty degree of frost, so 
as to preserve them perfectly fresh and sound, and fit for either cat- 
tle or sheep. But sheep, from the foresaid circumstance, as weft 
as from what follows, are by much the best stock for consuming 
them. For the farmer has only to turn out one or more drills by 
the plough in the spring per day, according to the number of his 
sheep, and they will follow the plough and pick them up, with- 
out any further trouble. It is only necessary to proportion them 
to the number, that none may remain, in case of frost through the 
night. This practice can only be profitably adopted where wheat 
cannot be raised to advantage. Barley or oats, are the crops con= 
veniently cultivated in this case. According to this method, the 
root keeps better from springing than when in heaps, either in 
pits or within walls; and sheep can thereby be easily kept on till 
the grass in May. 

It any of your readers think it worth while to try this mode of 
protecting potatoes from frost, and using them with sheep in the 
spring months, perhaps the above hints may be of some advan- 
tage. Iam, Sir, yours, &c. OssERVATOR. 


P. S. 
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P.S. At planting, it is necessary to determine what proportion 
of the crop may be needed for uplifting in autumn ;—as the part 
of the field which is not to be thinned, must be planted so wide 
in the rows as to admit a ploughing to earth up the drills. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
SIR, Receipt for Killing Rats and Mice. 


As rats and mice are very destructive to corn in all its stages, I 
beg the favour you will insert the following recipe for killing them, 
which I found among the papers of a late friend. I had no op- 
portunity of trying it; but if any of your numerous correspond- 
ents will make the experiment (particularly that of preserving the 
corn in stacks), and communicate the result to the public through 
your useful Magazine, it will greatly oblige your constant reader, 

Ross-shire, July 25th, 1807. . 

P. S. I should be glad to kno-w the best method of destroying 
sparrows ; these birds being eminently injurious to corn in hedg- 
ed farms. A. F. 

For killing Rats and Mice-—Take one pound of apuoka ; boil 
it among two pints of sixpence beer into one; bottle it up; put 
in one ounce of tincture of Valerian; and shake the mixture every 
morning fora month. When you intend to kill rats or mice in 
a house, barn, kiln, miln, or granary, &c. put one ounce of the 
mixture among four pounds py of oat meal, adding thereto 
twelve drops of lemon essence. If you intend to kill mice, take 
one ounce of oil of sasafrax, and put twenty drops thereof in the 
above. When you intend to attract the vermin, take one ounce 
of tincture of musk, and put in four drops among four pounds 
weight of mixture, which will attract them to that bait. But if 
you intend to kill rats without mice, you keep out the musk. 
And in preparing this thorough and genuine receipt for destroying 
rats and mice, keep your head from above the stove, ‘else it will 
prove death, 

For keeping Stacks clear of Rats and Mice.—Take one pound of 
nitre and one pound of alum ; dissolve them together in two pints 
of spring-well water; get a firlot of bran and .make a mash 
thereof, ope Bg two pints of the above liquid, and mixing all 
together. en you build your stacks, every second course 
take a handful or two of said mash and throw upon them, till 
they come to the easing: allowing your stacks to stand twenty 
years, rats or mice will not come near them. This is the genuine 
receipt for destroying rats and mice, 


To 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the Inquiry into the Nature and Fluctuation of Corn 
arkets, &c.—p. 22. 
Sir, 


I covutp.not help smiling at the formal pomposity with 
which your correspondent Gordius opens his ‘ Inquiry into the 
Nature and Fluctuation of Corn Markets,’ &c. &c. inserted in 
the 29th Number of your excellent Magazine. Had the intro- 
ductory part of that paper communicated a new discovery, of the 
utmost importance in the moral and physical world, it could not 
have been ushered in with greater parade than the long string of 
truisms of your correspondent. No Roman Catholic could count 
over his beads with more holy fervour than Gordius has enumer- 
ated these obvious truths. I was not, at the time of reading the 
paper at first, nor am I yet, prepared to take up the matter in a 
serious, or.in a ludicrous point of view. If:a man draws in his 
chair, and tells me, that food is of more consequence to me than 
a pair of pantaloons,—that bread is the staff of lifey—and a thou- 
sand other articles of intelligence of a like nature, I would be at a 
loss whether to pity him for his silliness, or knock him down for 
his impertinence. My feelings, with regard to your respectable 
correspondent, were exactly of that description, at my first ac- 
quaintance with him ; and it is needless to disguise the impres- 
sion that his-exerdium made upon my mind. 

Your correspondent informs us, ‘ that not only many of the 
commercial dealers in, but the actual propagators of corn, have 
been reduced to bankruptcy,’ This is all very true; but why 
need he announce a fact of so much notoriety, with all the gra- 
vity and importance of an original discovery ? Every trader is 
more or less liable to the misfortune of bankruptcy; and it need 
not, therefore, excite any surprise in the mind of Gordius, that a 
dealer in corn, who is nothing more than a dealer, should now 
and then be in a similar predicament. If, likewise, a corn mer- 
chant should sometimes make his appearance in the Gazette, I 
believe it will readily be admitted by most people, and even by 
Gordius himself, that the raisers of the raw material add less te 
the number of unfortunates than any other description of men. 

It ought to be recollected, that the corn trade is the most ex- 
tensive of any carried on in acommercial country. The dealers in 
it must, upon that very account, be more numerous than the deal- 
ers in any other commodity; and, ceteris paribus, bankruptcies 
must always be in proportion to the number of those who play the 
game. Why then should your correspondent express the smallest 
gurprise, that the traders in that article should sometimes be re- 
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ducted to bankruptcy ?—and ought he not rather to wonder, that 
- — happens, comparatively speaking, to so very 
ew 

Gordius says, ‘ Certain as the demand for it always must be, 
it is equally uncertain if the returns will be sufficient to replace 
the capital of either (meaning the.dealers and farmers) with a 
profit.’ Were it a matter of uncertainty if the returns. from 
the\ corn trade would be sufhicient’to replace the capital em- 
ployed, your correspondent may believe, that it would very soon 
cease.altogether; or rather, that the word never would have had 
a place in our vocabulary. Individuals enter into, and carry on 
a trade with no other view, but that.of self-interest : and, should 
they continue losers for any length of time, they will learn to 
abandon the further prosecution. of it. » No ‘trade can possibly 
support itself, ynless the dealers therein ultimately make profit; — 
and, as that of corn has been carried on from the very com- 
mencement of commercial intercourse, it must be, upon the 
whole; beneficial to the parties:concerned. . But, independent of 
reasoning, altogether, ‘is it not a notorious fact, that, though mo- 
ney has been lost-by some individuals in the corn trade, many 
large fortunes have, on. the other hand, been realized ; and that 
scarcely a farmer, or, in the-elegant language of Gordius, a pre- 

ator of corn,, with common sense, and commouhonesty, ever 
has failed in his circumstances ? 

It may be very true that the corn trade fluctuates considerably 5 
but fluctuation does not peculiarly belong to it, as asserted by 
your correspondent; ‘The cotton goods of Manchester, the hard- 
ware.of Birmingham, the muslins of Glasgow, and the cutlery of 
Sheffield, rise and fall greatly in their prices according to the cir- 
cumstances of the times. \ The variation in the price of these dif- 
ferent articles is not so striking as that of corn, because not of 
so indispensable necessity ; but, that the fluctuatioas are in reality 
as great, cannot well be denied. 

But, even supposing the price of corn to be as fluctuating in its 
mature as represented by Gordius, it does not necessarily follow 
that the trade is a losing one to the individuals engaged in it. By 
the very term fluctuation, if there be great falls, there must be 
great rises also. in the price of the article ; and a person may be a 
loser-one day,.and as great a gainer the other. Fluctuation, it is 
perfectly evident, cannot possibly exist without these ups and 
downs. There would be no such thing, if the scale remained for 
ever equally balanced. ‘The two extremes, when condensed, form 
a medium or average which is truly to be considered as the price 
of corn to the consumer, and, in like manner, to the seller. A- 
person may lose 20/. at a sitting at the gaming-table ; = he 
' knows 
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knows very well, that, if he plays with the same persons, and at 
the same stake, all the year round, he will be no great loser, if at 
alls in the end. It is just so with corn, and with all other 
trades. A person with the requisite capital, engaged in either, 
seldom. loses much by a fall in the value of the commodity he 
deals in, as, at all events, he has an equal chance of advantage 
from a rise at other times. 

It is said that the corn trade has one feature peculiar to it ;—* it 
now and then presents fit opportunities for speculation.’ 1 really 
was not aware, till now, of all speculation being confined within 
the limits of the corn trade alone, and that no person ever made 
large purchases of any other commodity with a view to a future 
rise on the price of that article. I had been accustomed to be- 
lieve, that every trade presented more or less fit opportunities of 
speculation, from the very nature of the thing ; and my belief never 
was attempted to be shaken, till Gordius promulgated his senti- 
ments upon the subject. How so absurd an idea ever found a 
footing in the imagination of a person, in his own estimation 
capable of writing upon a question certainly of some difficulty, it 
i NO easy matter to conceive. What would the merchants of 
Liverpool and Glasgow say, if your correspondent was to tell 
them, upon ’Change, that nobody ever speculated upon cotton or 
sugar ? 

fe is a favourite atgument with your correspondent, that, with 
the restoration of the blessings ob peace to an exhausted world, 
corn ‘ will become universally plentiful, and consequently cheap.” 
That corn may then become more plentiful than it happens to be 
at present, I do not pretend to deny; but that this effect must ne- 
cessarily follow from that event taking place, I by no means admit. 

The causes stated as likely to produce this unusual plenty, 
are, the countenance and encouragement which agriculture re- 
ceives from every true patriot; dhe withdrawment of capital 
from other branches, to be invested in the cultivation of the 
earth; and the improvement of immense tracts of waste 
gout, not only in this country, but on the continent of 

urope. There can be no doubt but that the cultivation of a 
greater space of ground will produce an additional quantity of 
grain, and that even a greater quantity may be raised upon the 
same surface by superior culture. ‘The causes mentioned by yout 
correspondent, as likely to be productive of a greater quantity of 
grain, resolves into the simple truism, that if mote corn be raised, 
there will be more corn. This cannot be denied; but other 
Causes may come itito operation, so as to derange the natural 
effects which this additionat quantity of grain might otherwise 
produce. An inctease in the human apecies, going hand ia hand 
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with this augmentation in the quantity of grain, or a greater con« 
sumption upon the part of individuals, might put matters, in res, 
gard to plenty, upon the same footing exactly that they were be- 
fore the additional quantity of corn started into existence. _ It is. 
obvious, therefore, that no argument arises in favour of a greater 
plenty of grain from an increased width of cultivation : a greater 
quantity will no doubt be produced, but that is all. 

The term quantity of grain, is an abstract idea, isolated and 
totally unconnected with any Soa a million, or 
any other supposeable number of bolls or quarters of grain. The 
term plenty of grain, on the other hand, is a relative idea, always in 
conjunction with something else; for example, with a greater 
or less number of consumers. Supposing one million of bolls of 
corn to be the produce of a particular district in the time of war, 
and that two millions are raised at the conclusion: of hostilities, 
it is very plain, that double the quantity is raised. It does not 
iia, tetas that the grain which, in the period of peace, 
has been raised in double i. quantity, should be a whit more 
plentiful than it had been during the continuance of war. If 
either the consumption of the people be individually greater, from 
an increase of opulence among the consumers, or if there num~ 
bers be doubled, there cannot possibly be a greater plenty of this 
article than before. 

Let us suppose, that the number of inhabitants of this 
country is ten millions, and that of bolls of grain to be five mil- 
lions. At the conclusion of the war, we shall further suppose, 
that the grain, by a superior and greater width of cultivation, has 
increased in quantity to ten millions. Did the population of the 
country remain at the ten millions, there cannot be the smallest, 
doubt, but that, upon this supposition, there will be a greater 
plenty of. grain. But who is to arrest the increasing population 
of the country, and prevent the sum total of inhabitants rising 
from ten millions to twenty? If the population increases in this 
ratio, then the same proportion takes place as before, between 
the number of inhabitants and bolls of grain; and, of course, the 
same effect is the consequence,—namely, the same identical plenty 
of grain in both cases. 

The population of every country rises or falls with the plenti- 
fulness of grain; and an augmentation of numbers is as neces- 
sary a consequence of plenty of provisions, as a decrease is that 
of scarcity. Experience and nae teach us, that these two 
will for ever go hand in hand. With an addition, therefore, to 
the quantity of bolls of meal in a country, there will, to a cer- 
tainty, be an increase in the number of mouths for the consump- 
tion of the grain. _ Your correspondent, however, seems to have 
overlooked this very obvious consideration ; and while he tart 
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fot granted an increase in the quantity of grain, he supposed the 
absurd anomaly of a limitation to the further increase of con- 
sumers. ‘The five millions of bolls of corn had, during the war, 
supported a population of ten millions ; for the same reason, and 
upon a like principle, the ten millions of bolls of grain will raise 
the number of inhabitants to twenty millions. Now, twenty bears 
exactly the same relation to ten, as ten does to five; and there- 
fore, the relative quantitygf mouths to bolls, is exactly the same, 
—or, in other words, the plentifulness. I make this statement in 
an arbitrary way, without any reference either to the actual state 
of population or consumption. 

It would appear that your correspondent has either confounded 
the meaning of the term plenty with that of quantity, conceiving 
them both to be the same; or has taken the fact of * universal 
plenty’ for granted, without the shadow of a proof. ‘The dif- 
ference between the two terms is easily settled. A greater ex- 
tent of cultivated land will produce a greater quantity of grain; 
but plentifulness, though it may happen to be, is not a necessary 
attendant upon an improved and extended cultivation. 

It is asserted by Gordius, that ‘ our manufactures could not 
be carried on where provisions are dear, to the same advantage 
as where they are cheap. In our competition with other nations 
who possess such advantages, we would be cut out of every fo- 
reign market.’ If the price of a yard of muslin depended en- 
tirely upon the price of méal,—if a yard of the former was two 
shillings, because a peck of the latter was one shilling,—then, of 
course, the muslin would be four, if the meal was two; and 
your correspondent would he in the right. But he ought to have 
recollected, that the price of provisions is not the only thing that 
enters into the price of manufactures. The machinery employed 
in the manufacture, the dexterity of the tradesman, and a thou- 
sand other particulars, affect more or less its price. If two work- 
men of equal dexterity, and without the aid of machinery, ma- 
nufacture a particular article, then I am free to admit, that it 
must necessarily be performed at a less expense by the one who 
has food at the cheapest rate at his command. Other things be- 
ing equal, dear provisions must necessarily produce dear muslins, 
or any other article of manufacture. But, on the other hand, 
if another workman has a double portion of dexterity,—or if he 
has the advantage of the assistance of machinery,—then he may 
manufacture muslins as cheap, if not cheaper, than the other. 
This is exactly the case with the manufacturers of Great Britain. 
Provisions are unquestionably more extravagant here than they 
are upon the Continent ; yet, still, we manufacture every com- 
modity which depends upon manual dexterity or machinery, 
much lower than they can possibly do in a cheaper country. - 
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cording to your correspondent, England, instead of being the 
seat of all the arts and manufactures which contribute to the con- 
veniency or luxury of mankind, ought» to be nothing but a de 
serted workshop. Really, it is incumbent upon people who pre- 
tend to reason in the face of common sense, to inquire a little 
how facts stand, before they insult the understanding of their reads 
ers. If your correspondent, instead of anstelig aed only open- 
ed his eyes upon the flourishing state of English manufactures, 
he never would have yentured upon an assertion so much in the 
face of all reasoning and fact. 

It is said by Gordius, that * by means of such rapid improve- 
ment in agriculture as is at present going on in Scotland, and 
will in that case take place also in England, there can be no doubt 
of our being able to meet the increasing consumpt, from any ad- 
dition which can be supposed to take place in the population, ’ 
If the population of a country could possibly increase, independ- 
ent of the abundance or scarcity of food, I should be exceedingly 
terrified at the supposed addition which nature in that case would 
make to the present numbers of mankind. Were we to sup- 
pose a growth of human population as rapid in England as it is 
in the newly settled parts of the Continent of North America, 
with the probable increase in the production of human food, a 
collision of a most dreadful nature would take place. There 
would, upon this supposition, be more mouths than food; and; 
of course, the consequences of such an inequality would be 
frightful even in idea. Did I think, as your correspondent does, 
that the feeding of a supposed population depended upon an 
improved cultivation of the ground, I should doubt much if the 
meais were equal to the end. But the fact is, that gentleman 
has mistaken the thing altogether. He supposes that population 
precedes the food which is to support them, when it is most evi- 
dent that the latter must go before the former. It would not be 
more ridiculous to figure a cart walking in the front of a horse, 
than to imagine that a human creature could possibly peep into 
the world before the necessary quantity of food was prepared for 
its subsistence. I have already demonstrated, and I need not do 
it again, that the two must, of necessity, always bear a relative 
proportion to each other, and that food is a power always retard- 
ing or accelerating the population of a country; according to its 
plenty or scarcity. It is for these reasons, and not from any de- 
pendence upon an improving agriculture, that I can contemplate 
att increasing population without fear or trembling. Ido not 
feel any alarm for the supposed danger; because I am confident 
that, from the nature of things, it cannot possibly exist. 

‘The cheapness or dearness of a particular commodity depend« 
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ing upon a variety of circumstances which may or may not happen 
to exist, is not susceptible of so easy a solution as quantity or 
plentifulness. . : 

The price of grain, and of évery other commodity, is more or 
less increased nominally ; of course, the value of money is de- 
preciated by the taxes which at present bear co heavy upon 
the people of this country. .As the modus operandi of taxes upon 
the price of commodities, may not be palpable to all of your 
readers, a few observations upon the present occasion may not 
be altogether improper. 

Let us suppose, as unfortunately happens to be our lot, that 
three hundred millions have been expended in wars, which mi- 
nisters, who never do fight, are ready enough to begin: ‘This 
large sum is expended, and fifteen millions ger annum must be 
raised to pay the interest of the principal. It has become a debt 
affecting the collective wealth of the nation, and, of course, that 
of every individual composing the great public body of the state. 
If a gallon of rum, part of this wealth, was, previous to the crea- 
tion of this three hundred millions of debt, worth ten shillings, it 
will, after the imposition of taxes to the annual amount that 
Ihave mentioned, be of twenty shillings of nominal or moncy 
value. If this tax of ten shillings be removed, then the commo- 
dity which had been taxed will fall in price from twenty to ten, 
the price previous to the. imposition of the tax. From these 
simple considerations we may learn the principle upon which 
taxes raise the price of commodities, and the mode in which the 
depreciation of money, another expression for the rise in the 
price of provisions, takes place. It is evident, from what has 
been stated, that when the real wealth of the nation, or the value 
of the commodities represented by the number three hundred 
millions, comes to be loaded with a debt of other three hundred 
millions, then what was, antecedent to that event, of ten shillings 
money value, must now rise to twenty. When money, in this 
state of things, goes to market, with the view of purchasing com- 
modities, it must buy both the real price, ten shillings, and the 
tax, ten shillings, making together twenty. A shilling, therefore, 
goes only one half the length it used to do, and is worth only the 
sixpence of former times. 

From what has been stated, it is evident, that, upon the sup- 
position of a continuance of peace long enough to permit de 
present taxes to be removed, there must of necessity be a great 
fall in the nominal price of grain. But how far the political as- 
pect of the present times authorises such a hope, I leave to your 
readers to judge for themselves. As war renders taxation neces 
tary, it is the real cause of the rise we have seen take place in the 
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money price of grain. I conceive a state of hostility to affece 
the nominal price of corn more legitimately in this way, than b 
the interruption of that trade with the Continent, arising no doubt 
out of the war. As war causes taxation, it also necessarily and 
unavoidably affects the price of corn; the latter flows strictly 
from the former. There may be a state of hostilities, however, 
without the shutting up of the ports of the Elbe, the Weser, and 
the Ems; or this last circumstance may happen by the eaprice of 
the Prussian monarch, even in the midst of profound peace. I 
think, therefore, that your correspondent; though he be perfect. 
ly well-founded in the fact, of war affecting the price of grain, 
is not vety happy in his illustrations of the position. 

Although you, Sir, be of a different opimion, it appears to me 
very plain, that the quantity of circulating medium of a country 
may, in certain circumstances, be productive of a rise or fall in 
the price of grain. If the quantity of grain in Great Britain be 
six hundred millions of bolls, and the circulating medium the same 
number of pounds Sterling, a boll of meal may, with propriety, be 
represented by a pound Sterling. If that medium be only one 
half, or three hundred millions, then the boll of corn will be 
nominally worth ten shillings only. The circulating medium is 
the representative of the grain or other commodity; it is the 
thing which a purchaser pays away, in order to procure the 
other, and must therefote be paid wholly away fot grain. If 
this be the fact, and I cannot conceive it admits of a doubt, then 
six hundred or three hundred millions of pounds must be paid 
before that a number of bolls of meal ean be purchased. If *the 
circulating medium be the larger sum, then the boll of meal will 
be twenty shillings ; and, if the other, only ten shillings. With 
these short remarks before you, I hope you will be convinced, 
that the quantity of circulating medium in a country must affect 
the price of grain more or less. 

In one respect, the existence of a greater quantity of grain in 
the market at one time than at another, and a decrease of specie, 
resemble each other, viz. in lowering the money or nominal 
value of that commodity. If the grain be very plentiful, it will 
necéssarily be cheap; and if the specie be scarce, a purchaser 
has little wherewithal to pay for it. Gordius, in mentioning 
‘these two circumstances, as affecting the price of grain, seems 
to me to have had in his contemplation this point of resetti- 
blance only, and to have overlooked a far more important one. 
‘If the cause of the high price of grain be the scatcity of the at- 
ticle, then the individuals of the country in which it takes place, 
must experience more or less the misery of want. Of the other 
hand, if that circumstance be owing to a limited quantity of cit- 
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culating medium, the consumers may be just as well provided 
with this article as if it had been nominally cheaper from a great- 
er quantity of specie. in former times, although meal was no- 
minally much lower than it is at present, it was not the easier 
upon that account to be procured by the consumers. ‘The ten- 
pence, which bought the peck in those days, was perhaps as diffi- 
cult to be got as the eighteenpence, the price of the peck at the 
present day, and therefore the then and the now consumers may 
be said to be upon a par in that respect. Your correspondent, 
therefore, when he attributes the same apparent effect, namely 
the high price of corn, t» two separate and distinct causes, ought 
to have mentioned at sarse time the difference between the twoi 
The reader will naturally suppose, that the two effects are exact- 
is same in their nature and consequences to the public, when 

ey are indeed very oppcsite; and it would have been easy for 
your correspondent to have prevented every misunderstanding 
upon the subject by the little illustration of the characteristic dif- 
ference I have taken the liberty of making. 

‘ Every manufactured commodity (Says your correspondent) 
must fall in price, in spite of the value of the raw materials of which 
it is composed, when a strong competition takes ‘place among 
manufacturers.’ The price of any commodity depends, no doubt, 
more upon the demand for it, and the quantity for sale in the 
market, than upon the original cost of the raw materials of which 
it is composed. If, therefore, there be a great quantity of any 
particular commodity, (or, in the language of Gordius, a compe- 
tition among the manufacturers), and a small demand upon thé 
part of the consumers, the price of that commodity will fal, and 
vice versa. Your correspondent, however, would fain make us 
believe, that this competition will go on for evet, and, of course, 
the fall subside lower and lower, when the fact must necessarily 
be quite otherwise. Competition is set on foot by the quantity 
of the commodity being less than the demand ; and, of course, 
the moment that the latter comes to be replenished, the former 
ceases to operate. The fall, therefore; must stop somewhere ; 
and the price of the article will again begiti to rise from a des 
ctease of competition, until the manufacturers get a fair and rea» 
sonable price for theit work. 

It is afterwards said by yout correspondent, that © the prices 
of grain will rise of fall without any regatd to the rent of land.’ 
It may be, that in 4 very plentiful year, or iti particular cireum+ 
stances, grain may be very theap, though the retit of land may be 
very high: This, however, is tiothing to the point, for the rea- 
sons I have alteady metitioned; to the satisfaction, I doubt not, 
of évety one who takes the trouble of teading these as 
li2 t 
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It is the previous price of grain which ascertains and deter. 
mines the rent of land; therefore, no man in his senses will say, 
and yet your correspondent would insinuate as much, that the 
rent of land, which must and can be paid in no other way but by 
grain, will rise and fall independent of it altogether. ‘The rise 
in the rental of the country, he may be assured, has its origin, 
among other causes, in the shamed. price of grain; and, were 
that commodity to suffer a permanent fall, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the rent of land would tumble in a similar proportion. 

Your correspondent seems to think there is ‘ some reason to 
apprehend, that such a crisis (meaning that land has come to its 
height) may happen under such circumstances as we have seen 
markets liable to.’ It is truly wonderful how alarmed some of 
our patriotic well-meaning people are about the fate of the coun- 
try. ‘The rise in the price or rent of land, is a circumstance 
that perhaps astonishes them more than any of the wonders of 
the present day; and they cannot contemplate its rapid growth 
within the last twenty years without at the same time prophesy- 
ing its downfal within as many months. This is the sentiment 
of Gordius; and such has been the language of all our croakers 
ever since agricultural improvement began its career. Your corre- 
spondent, however, I presume, knows that the rent of land with 
us cannot fall, unless that of the rest of the world stands stock 
still; but he does not seem to be equally well acquainted with 
another fact, namely, that the rent of land in other countries 
keeps pace, in some degree, with that of Great Britain. ~« If, 
therefore, Gordius begins to get alarmed with the monstrous 
increase in the rent of land at home, he may compose himself 
with the certainty that it is not idle in other parts, and that an 
universal sympathy in this particular pervades the most distant 
corner of the habitable globe. 

He goes on, and says, ‘ we must allow that, keeping the po- 
pulation of the country owt of sight, there can be no doubt the in- 
creased agricultural produce would soon exceed the consumpt, 
and overstock the present inhabitants ; and, no doubt, population 
having at /east kept pace with the means of supplying their daily 
wants, has been the cause of the prosperity both of trade and 
agriculture.’ I really wish that your friend Gordius would at- 
tend a year or two at the school of common sense, before he a- 
gain ventures to address the public. It is quite ridiculous in him 
to suppose, that the population of a country will stand still, while 
the means of subsistence are increasing ; for, either more mouths 
will come into the world to consume this additional quantity, or 
the cultivators of the earth will put a stop to any further increase 
of that particular commodity.. But the fact is, that, in propor- 
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tion as food is augmented, consumers will increase in point of 
numbers, whether Gordius will permit it or not ; and it is there- 
fore worse than nonsense to suppose such an impossibility to hap- 
pen. He may be assured that these two things will always bear 
nearly the same relation to one another at all times, and in all 
ages of the world. But, at the best, his observation is no more 
than a truism ; for, if you increase food, and stop the increase of 
the species, the former will become more, in proportion to the 
other, than it had been before. Why then did he take up the 
room of your excellent Magazine with such trifling as this? In 
this same passage, he again falls into the error of supposing that 
population precedes the means of subsistence, while the fact is 
directly the reverse. I shall not, however, again expose his er- 
roneous views respecting this matter, as I have sufficiently enlarg- 
ed upon it already in a former part of this paper. 

Again, it is stated, that * should the war become general and 
bloody, population would suffer in like proportion, and there-~ 
by perhaps the present balance of food and population be main- 
tained.’ This gentleman’s ideas on the subject of population, are 
as ill founded as any that I have taken the liberty of refuting. 
War, which is blamed for many evils that it never occasions, 
does not necessarily lessen what would have been otherwise the 
population of the country. It is very true, that many lives are 
lost in the field of battle, and upon the bed of sickness; but 
that is no proof of any diminution in the after population. Sup- 
posing there had been, instead of hostilities, a profound peace, 
the population of the country, from a want of an increase in the 
means of subsistence, would have remained stationary, or nearly 
so. A war, however, breaks out, and a number of, individuals 
fall a sacrifice to the ambition or folly of a ruler, be he royal or 
plebeian. What is the consequence? For a moment there is a 
diminution in the population of the country ; but, food now bear- 
ing a higher ratio to the number of inhabitants than it did before, 
greater encouragement is held out to the increase of the species ; 
and that increase accordingly takes place, upon the very obvious 
principle which I have stated over and over again, that popula- 
tion is always in proportion to the quantity of food. Did the 
means of subsistence decrease along with the inhabitants, then 
your correspondent would be in the right ; but that not being the 
fact, the diminution which he supposes in the population cannot 
possibly take place in the common and ordinary course of human 
affairs. 

I have to apologize for taking up so much of the space of your 
Magazine, with the refutation of so very obvious errors as those 
which Gordiys has, in my humble apprehension, ere 
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He tells us, that the thoughts in his inquiry ‘ are not common, 
nor are they in unison with the general sentiments of the present 
times.’ Now, is not this the same idea twice expressed in differ- 
ent language,—the same character appearing at different times up- 
on the stage, in dissimilar classes? If thoughts be uncommon, 
they necessarily cannot be in unison with the general sentiments 
of the times ; for what has no existence, cannot possibly exist at 
all. On the other hand, were the thoughts of your correspond- 
ent common, they would necessarily be in unison with the sen. 
timents of the public ; for that is owing entirely to the common. 
ness or universality of the doctrine. But he seems, according 
to my dull apprehension, to speak things that are very com- 
mon, and in regard to which, there never has been, nor ever 
can be the smallest difference of opinion. What can be more 
obvious, or less disputable, than that * commercial dealers in 
corn have been reduced to bankfuptcy,’ and a thousand other 
truisms, of a similar nature, scattered over every page of the in- 
quiry? When he does presume to utter sentiments different from 
those generally entertained by the bulk of mankind, I am. sorry 
to say, that he is for the most part ill founded in what he ad- 
vances. Flaving already said so much, it would be improper in 
me again to go over the same ground. But, once far all, I would 
advise him to look a little into the science of political economy, 
which seems to have attracted little or none of his attention, be- 
fore he comes again tothe publicbar. That the advice is called for, 
I have to appeal to the arguments in the former part of this pa- 
per; and I should be the last man in the world to bring forward 
a charge of incapacity against any of your correspondents, with- 
out at the same time presenting my proofs. I remain, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 


Glasgow, 3d June 1807. A Constant Reaper. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

Wuitt the Conductor accords in sentiment with § 4 Ceustant 
Reader’ in most of the principles illustrated in the above in- 
telljgent communication, he feels himself obliged to intimate 
his dissent from the doctrine laid down concerning the degree of 
influence which the quantity of circulating medium has upon the 
price of grain, being fully satisfied that an increase of medium, 
independent of other circumstances, only enables the purchaser 
‘to purchase at higher prices, when the quantity of grain pre- 
sented for sale is below what is actually demanded. ‘The Con- 
ductor, therefore, adheres to what he stated in his Note upon 
Gordius’s paper, and believes that no man in trade maintains an 
opinion materially different. In the way that this point is a 
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trated by § A Constant Reader,’ it would necessarily . follow, 
that the whole circulating medium of the kingdom is appropri- 
ated to the. purchase of grain; and, were this the case, not a 
dowb: could remain, but that the plenty or scarcity of that me- 
dium regulated the market value of grain. Mankind, however, 
having other articles to purchase with the circulating medium be- 
sides grain, do not give a halipenny more for a bushel or boll, 
than called for by the actual state of markets, reserving the 
remainder for other purposes. ‘This is so plain, that no illustra 
tion is required. 
N. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Description of a Thrashing Machine, recently invented in Perthshire. 


Sir, 

For some months past, we have heard of a new kind of thrash- 
ing machine codaeae in Lanarkshire, capable of thrashing the 
crop of a middle sized farm, yet only costs twenty guineas, 
which must be a considerable acquisition to those who oc- 
cupy farms of that description. Another, no less useful for 
small farmers, has been invented in Perthshire. This is one 
of the scutching kind, moved by water, which may be erect- 
ed for ten pounds. It consists of an upright axle, having 
scutchers fixed across near the top, in the usual form; but, 
instead of having this axle turned by a pinion on its lower 
end, worked by a cog wheel on one end of a lying axle, on the 
other end of which was the. water wheel,—this machine has no 
wheel at all,—only a number of pieces of plate iron, fixed on the 
circumference of the lower end of the axle, forming radii all 
around. ‘These receive the impulse of the water through a 
trough; are fastened by having one of their edges inserted in a 
groove or mortise, cut about an inch deep into the axle, and 
by having a notch cut half an inch into both the upper and lower 
edges of the plate, flush with the periphery of the axle; so that, a 
stout iron hoop being put o: the axle below the plates, its edge 
fits into the notch on their under edge; and another hoop se- 
cures thei: upper edge in a similar manner. These iron plates 
are about nie inches and a half in length, exclusive oF that 


part which is sunk in the wood; are eight inches and a half 
broad at the end next the axle, and nine and a half at their ex- 
treme ends. An inch in breadth of the extreme edge, is bent 
or turned a little, like the side of a dripping pan, the better to 
prevent the water from being dashed over at that edge: and, for 
the same reason, the upper edge is bent in the same manner, on- 
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ly the brim, or bent edge, is broader near the extremity of the 
piate than next the axle, being an inch and a half in the one 
place, and only an inch in the other, The lower edge is not 
bent. The plates, eighteen in number, are inclined forty-five de- 
grees, i. e. they stand at equal angles between a perpendicular 
and horizontal plane. ‘The water is made to im inge on them 
from a height of thirteen feet, at an angle considerably nearer a 
perpendicular, The axle is of oak, thirteen or fourteen inches 
diameter at the lower end, tapered to eight at top. It is evident 
from the size of the plates or blades, that the quantity of water 
necessary to drive this machine is but small; yet it is capable of 
thrashing from three to four bolls of oats an hour. 

‘There can be no difficulty in adopting this invention to the. 
drum and fipted rollers. Iam, Yours, &c. 


Perthshire, Aug. \st. P—v. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Concerning Free Martins. 
Sr, 

Tue doctrine of free martins, i. e. that the female of cattle, 
when twin with a male, is incapable of propagation, seems to be 
strongly supported by the proofs referred to, in the paper of 
W. J. in your November number of 1806. If such instances 
are found to be so numeroug as to establish a general rule, al- 
though some instances of the contrary may occur, it becomes 
necessary to adopt the doctrine as true, and not to reject it (as, 
perhaps, from my partial knowledge and partial attention to the 
subject, I haye hitherto been disposed to do) as one of the many 
vulgar errors which have been long propagated, because never 
fully investigated. The object, however, is curious, seeming to 
point out an anomaly in natural history,—and, on this account, 
deserves the attention of your Magazine. 

All I have to state, from my own knowledge, is as follows. 
On the 11th of November 1804, a cow of mine brought forth 
two calyes, one a bull, the other a cow calf; and in spring 
last, the female twin produced a yery good male calf. She had 
offered for the bull even earlier, but was not at first attended to. 
Yet, a neighbour of mine assures me, that a female twin be- 
longing to him, never would take the bull,—and, at the age of four 
or five, was sold on that account to the butcher. : 

Iam, Sir, your very obedient, &c. 
Fife, 1807. na ' ' A. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letters from a Young Farmer to his Father. —Class IV. 
(Continued from p. 375, and concluded.) 


Nov. 4.—Stnce the finishing of harvest work, my squad has 
been chiefly employed in ‘cleaning out the stack-yard, casting 
gaw furrows through the wheat lands, and turning dunghills, 
which are to be applied upon the clover stubbles. Some of my 
hands have also, on different days, been with Fairbairn at the 
thrashing machine ; as, besides seed wheat and horse corn, about 
four hundred bolls of barley are already thrashed. In a conver- 
sation lately with Mr Jamieson, I was made to understand that 
the early part of the season was the fittest time for thrashing 
barley, merchants being then better disposed to make purchases 
than at an after period. Most of the straw has been stacked in the 
court or farm-yard, to be taken down occasionally for littering the 
wintering cattle which were last week brought from the stubbles. 
They are divided into three lots, each of which occupies a separate 
yard, and have plenty of fresh oat-straw furnished to them four times 
a day, it not being thought advantageous to keep a greater num- 
ber together. Howard, who superintends the cattle and sheep 
department, tells me, that ee of the after success depends 
upon arranging the different divisions, according to size and tem- 
per, and, in particular, upon keeping those that are polled, or 
without horns, by themselves. A’ pump-well is in each yard, 
which is a matter of importance. ‘The forty oxen purchased at 
the summer markets are now put to the stake, and fed on tur- 
nips, three men being appointed to clean and feed them, and to 
take care of the hundred cattle on straw. Tups were put to the 
ewes about fourteen days ago, in the proportion of one tup to 
fifty ewes, and they are now ranging the clover stubbles. ao 
have been rubbed with tobacco liquor and turpentine, so as ite 
or scab may be prevented. 

The wheat seed is nearly over, all being deposited in the 
ground, excepting on that part of the field under potatoes last 
crop, to which Mr Jamieson wishes to give an additional furrow. 
What was sown after beans required a great deal of harrowing, 
before the surface was reduced sufficiently ; but as fine weather 
prevailed at the time, the work was accomplished in a gatisfac- 
tory manner. Fifty acres of the clover stubble have likewise been 
seeded with wheat, which will give three hundred aeres under 
that grain next year, viz. one hundred acres after naked fallow, 
the like quantity after beans, fifty acres after clover, fifteen aftet 


potataes, and irty-five acres intended to be sown in spring af- 
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ter turnips. The clover stubble got a double time of the har- 
rows, before the seed was distributed; and, being weil laid 
over in the ploughing, little of the turf was drawn up in the 
harrowing process. Every field is neatly water-furrowed, and 
the cross and headland furrows completely digged and cleared 
out, so as water may run off without the smallest interruption. 
Hitherto the ploughs have gone two journies per day; but next 
weck Mr Jamieson proposes to limit their work to one journey 
of five hours and a haif, and to employ the ploughmen at any 
odd jobs about the homestead, after their horses are foddered and 
cleaned. 

Nov. 30.—The small patch of wheat after potatoes was finish« 
ed a few days after the date of my last letter ; since which, El. 
liot has been busy with the ground intende i for beans, one half 
gf which he has ploughed across, and the other he is now plough 
ing in length, intending to g:ve this portion a cross-furrow in 
spring, preparatory to the drilling process. You will remember 
that I mentioned this plan in one of my first letters; and Mr Ja. 
mieson is resolved to give it a fair trial. There can be no doubt 
of success, provided the weather is cry at that season; but that 
provision must be risked, and indeed such risks are unavoidable 
in every branch of farm-management, where good weather is a 
necessary appendage to their successful completion. At all e- 
vents, as the land is well gathered up, it must be much sooner 
dry in the beginning of spring than the field ploughed across the 
ridges, though the strictest attention was paid to water-furrow 
the latter in the completest manner, 

A very considerable quantity of grain has been delivered to the 
merchant this month, three fourths of our barley being thrashed, 
besides several hundred bolls of wheat and oats, Fairbairn’s peo- 
ple are seldom out of the mill, being either thrashing or dight. 
ing; and as there is plenty of barn-room, two pair of fanners 
are constantly employed when the latter operation is going for 
ward. Hitherto, the working horses have been fed upon hay 
since the green food was finished ; but now they are to be put 
upon bean straw, which is to be regularly tied up in bunches, 
under my direction, as it comes from the thrashing mill. Two 
feeds of oats, of six pounds avoirdupois each, are given to every 
horse per day ; and, though lately hard wrought, they are in to- 
lerably good condition. Mr Jamieson, about a fortnight ago, 
purchased four fresh horses, five or six years of age, to replace 
the like number that were getting superannuated, and informs 
me that he is always well satisfied when a greater supply, is 
not annually required. He gave two hundred guineas for these 


four horses, which will show you the extent of expense required. 
to 
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to support the tear and wear of his working stock. Few casu- 
alties or diseases have occurred since I came here, with this branch 
ef the stock, and only one concluded fatally. This was with a 
horse affected. with dry gripes, or belly ache, which ended in 
mortification, and killed him in twenty-four hours after he was 
seized. 

The turnip cattle are doing well, and regularly looked af- 
ter. As the field, whence the turnips are brought, is at a consi- 
derable distance from the farm-yard, two carts are constantly 
employed in driving them home, with an additional number on 
Saturday, so as Sunday’s maintenance may be provided; but 
Mr Jamieson means immediately to store a considerable quan- 
tity in the stack-yard, as a resource, should snow fall, or frosty 
weather set in; a measure, undoubtedly, of material importance. 
I consider the expense of carriage home as not short of three 
pounds Sterling per acre, which in one respect might be saved, 
were the crop consumed by sheep on the spot; but then, how 
and in what manner would the immense quantity of straw on the 
premises be converted into dung? Holding this. important cir- 
cumstance in view, the system adepted must be considered as 
highly beneficial, even though attended with a heavy expense, 
therefore deserving of imitation. No turnips have as yet been 
given to the breeding ewes; and I understand they will not re- 
ceive any till the middle of January, unless a snow storm hap- 
pens before that time. 

Dec, 18.—We were all much alarmed lately by a severe indis- 
position which attacked our worthy master; but providentially 
these fears arenow removed, by his complete recovery. On the 
second day of his illness, when a violent fever was dreaded by 
the medical people, he sent for his five head servants, and calm- 
ly stated, that, being unable to give directions, he requested each 
of us to manage the work of his own department in the best way 
possible, till the issue of his indisposition was determined ; and 
added, § You all know my general intentions so well, and have 
acted so faithfully in my service, that I have the firmest trust 
matters will go on much in the same way as if I were at your 
head.’ After signing a draft on his banker in favour of the clerk 
for one hundred pounds, out of which the working people might 
be paid during his illness, he shook each of us by the hand when 
we retired from the room, offering our earnest wishes for his re- 
covery. 

That same evening we had a meeting in the cierk’s office, 
when, with a view to promote the interest of our employer, it 
was agreed upon, that Elliot should assume the general coutroul, 
and that each of us should submit implicitly, ad interim, to his di 
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rections, in order that regularity might be preserved. Orders 
were therefore given out in the same way as if they had proceed- 
ed from Mr Jamieson himself; and so powerful is the force of 
former habits, that prompt obedience was given by every one to 
the orders issued, though it was well known Mr Jamieson had 
no hand inthem. I will not say that the like obedience could 
have been long maintained, as probably the steady discipline ex- 
ercised by Mr Jamieson, like the centrifugal force of a machine, 
carried the system on, even when the impelling power was with- 
drawn. Be this a8 it may, I rejoice that Mr Jamieson’s recover 
prevented the strength of our government from being sscenisinal 
In four days, his disorder, which originated in a severe cold, took 
a favourable turn, and, on the eighth day of his confinement, we 
were admitted to his room. He is gradually getting better, 
though, hitherto, he has not been out ;—a caution justified by the 
season of the year. 

I have often reflected upon the critical situation in which the 
affairs of a farmer are placed, when he is confined to a sick-room, 
and cannot help thinking, that his case is then more to be la- 
mented than that of other classes, when deprived of health and 
strength, and prevented from attending on business. The chance 
of loss from dishonesty and unfaithfulness in those employed, 
may be viewed as the same in every instance; but, laying these 
things aside, the nature of the farmer’s affairs or business is such, 
that the best arranged system cannot be followed out, or carried 
ito execution with the like precision or uniformity, as is perfect- 
ly practicable with a business carried on within doors. Hence in 
the first case, when the mainspring or impelling power is partial- 
ly impeded, the motion of the small wheels is likewise irregular 
and disordered. To speak in plainer language, the propriety and 
expediency of every field operation depending upon the weather, 
mischief, instead of benefit, is often committed by the most active 
exertions, when not tempered by judgment. Not many led farms, 
as they are called, are therefore managed judiciously, except when 
committed to the charge of a servant qualified for being entrust- 
ed, with discretionary management ; and where such guide, the 
master’s presence is of less importance. The same remark applies 
to farms possessed by widows, especially if they interfere in the 
executive department. Unless a very steady and clear-headed 
everseer is procured, it would, in nine cases out of ten, be more 
for the interest of those concerned, even for the landlord, that 
such farms were instantly subset, than to remain under the feeble 
management and imperfect husbandry generally exercised. 

Dec. 30.—Mr Jamieson is now quite well, and has resumed 
his superintendance ag formerly. I can assure you, that the re- 
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sumption affords every one of us much happiness, on more’ ac- 
counts than one, because, during his confinement, we felt an 
anxiety not to be coveted. We Sa got thanks from him for 
our attentive management, as he was pleased to characterize it ; 
and, what some people would consider as of more value, a guinea 
a piece to buy a new hat, as a compensation for extra trouble. 
I o intimated to him your desire that I should return home at 
Candlemas, which he kindly acquiesced in; and am vain enough 
to think myself now qualified, either to give you material help, 
or to take charge of a farm, should such be procured on my own 
account. 

The land intended for turnips and beans, next season, is now 
all ploughed over, and Elliot is proceeding with what is meant 
for summer fallow; though, in my sight, this field does not 
stand greatly in need of that operation. It is better, however, 
to keep clean than make clean ; therefore, as the field has run its 
course, a summer dressing must be highly beneficial. Mr Jamie- 
son has repeatedly said to me, that in no way whatever can the 
same benefit be received from manure, as when applied to a sum- 
mer fallow, because the pores of the earth are then open, and 
duly prepared for receiving a supply of nourishment ; whereas, 
when laid upon grass or unploughed land, and turned in witha 
whole furrow, the ground is only partially impregnated by the 
manure. I think this accords with reason,—therefore felt sur- 
prise when I learned, that there is a set of agriculturists who 
decry summer fallow, as an unnecessary and useless practice. 

We have got about two hundred cart loads of turnips home 
to the stack-yard, where they are built in a long stack, with an 
arched roof, and well covered in, for resisting the weather. ‘The 
tops and tails were all cut away, and given to the wintering stock. 
I suppose the turnips thus brought home may answer for twenty 
days food ; therefore, as snow storms are rarely of longer dura- 
tion, little inconvenience can be sustained from hard weather. 
Besides, we have a large houseful of yam potatoes, which will 
make up for any after deficiency. 

I mentioned before, that the bean straw is tied in bunches by 

a part of my squad, and lately had the curiosity to ascertain what 
quantity of ground was required to furnish straw, for one day, to 
the working stock ; and the quantity of grain yielded from the 
straw of one day’s consumption. I first inquired at Fairbairn, 
about the number of acres on which the contents of each stack 
were raised; and finding, on an average, that the bean stacks 
contained the produce of seven acres each, I kept an exact account 
of the bunches of straw; and the result was, that six hundred 
bunches, of one stone and a half, of 22 lib. avoirdupois each, were 
in 
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in the stack. Now, as I learned afterwards that the quantity of 
grain amounted to 63 bolls, of 4 bushels each, which was at 
the rate of nine bolls, or thitty six bushels per acre, and as the 
working stock (36 plough horses, and 4 old ones for driving tur- 
nips,) require 60 bunches per day, it appears, that a stack will 
suflice exactly for ten days consumption ; that straw is used each 
day, which carried six bolls, one firlot, and thrée forpets of grain; 
that each bunch of straw yielded something less than oe peck 
and three forpets ; and that the extent of ground which produced 
the straw for one day’s consumption, was seventy hundredth parts 
of an acre, Scotch measure. I have detailed these particulars, 
being sensible, that beery thing favouring method and accuracy, 
is highly acceptable to you. 

The machine thrashes the beans most completely ;—indeed, 
not one pod is left unstripped of its contents : but in some cases 
it hashes, of course wastes, the straw considerably. Mr Jamieson 
says, that the saving from machines is much greater with wheat 
and beans, than with oats and barley,—the first mentioned grains 
being rarely clean thrashed before machines were introduced. 
The reason he assigns is, that unless sharp skutchers are con- 
stantly used, oats are seldom completely thrashed ; and that bar- 
ley, by reason of the long aun which adheres to it, is with difh- 
culty prevented from going off amongst the straw. Indeed, he 
one day assured me, that a machine, to be perfect, should be 
provided with two sets of skutchers ; one for oats,—and the other, 
more round, for wheat, barley, and beans. He added, that sharp 
skutchers do not suit wheat, as they cut the stalk over by the 
neck, and so occasion much of the grain to remain amongst the 
offal. 

Jan. 16.—After two or three days frost, a heavy fall of snow 
came on last week, which, for a time, has effectually stopped field 
operations. All Elliot’s people, and some of mine, are therefore 
employed in removing dung ftom the straw-yard, which is mid- 
dened on the field intended for turnips; and, with every coat of 
dung, or, more properly speaking, unrotted straw, another of 
snow follows, which in my humble opinion, will have a powerful 
effect in hastening putrefaction; because, independent of all 
chymical reasoning on the subject, the snow will only melt in a 
gtadual manner, thereby ‘moistening the dunghill much more 
effectually than if the greatest quantity of water had been thrown 
upon it. Mr Jamieson declares, that he never saw a bad hill of 
dung, when mixed up with a full quantity of snow; and that 
this incorporation ought not to be neglected, when the means 
are gratuitously provided by the elements. I omitted to mention, 
that the turnip dung is also hid in layers upon the dunghill, oe 
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that the whole is carefully shaked and spread thereupon. We 
have already got out a large quantity, and, should the storm con- 
tinue, the yards will be cleared. However, as there is an immense 
pile of straw in the centre yard, from which the places bared of 
dung are constantly covered, there will, in a little time, be as 
much accumulated as ever. About one third of the stack-yard 
is emptied ; and, should the storm continue’ after the farm-yards 
are cleared, Mr Jamieson says he means to thrash incessantly till 
good weather returns. 

My squad have partly been employed, for two months patt, 
in cutting hedges, and some of them are remarkably dexterous at 
that operation. Mr Jamieson has all his hedges broad at bottom, 
and narrow at top; and in this way a fence is obtained, infinitely 
superior to the best stone walls. A very few years care, at the be- 

inning, puts them into a situation for this mode of training ; and, 
if that cate is continued till they arrive at maturity, the after ex+ 
pense is perfectly trifling. Many farmers, good in other respects, 
are careless and indifferent about their fences, and negleet to 
protect and train up what was originally planted at a considerable 
chatge. Without entering upon the general question, viz. the 
necessity of fences in every case, all I would say, is, that where 
they have been reared, a suitable attention ought to be be bestow- 
ed upon them afterwards. Where a hedge is planted, it must be 
taken for granted that it was deemed necessary; therefore, ne- 
glecting it afterwards must be considered as unpardonable con- 
duct. 

The ewes have got turnips since the storm commenced, a part 
of the field bejng railed off, to which they are taken through 
the day, but at night they are removed to an adjoining park, put+ 
posely hained and kept rough for such an emergency. Here, by 
scraping, they contrive to get a tasting of food ; and as they have 
a bellyful of turnips every twenty-four hours, their situation 
is tolerably good. One day we had to shovel the snow from the 
turnips, before the poor animals could get at them.—Only three 
ott of twenty score, have died since they came to the farm, in 
October last. Mr Jamieson says, he has often suffered at the 
rate of five per cent. through the season. 

Jan. 30.—I am now preparing to depart from a place where I 
have enjoyed much happiness, and seen a great deal of business ; 
having little more to do, but to get the inventory of implements 
taken off my hand, and the several accounts due to the men under 
my charge examined and audited. ‘These things, I confess, ate 
absolutely necessary ;—still they do not afford me satisfaction, 
because they remind me, that I am to leave the service of a gen« 
tleman who has uniformly behaved te me like a father, and that 
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I am no more to associate with fellow servants, from whom I re» 
ceived uncommon instances of friendship and favour. Duty to 
you, however, is a permanent principle in my breast ; and, though 
feelings cannot be overcome all at once, yet still those, which 
impress me at the moment, will not, I hope, in the slightest de- 
gree prevent me from enjoying the like happiness at your fire- 
side, as I have experienced in this hospitable mansion: 

The day before yesterday Mr Jamieson sent for me from the 
field, and I waited upon him immediately.. ‘ George,’ says he, 
* I am more at leisure just now than I probably may be at your 
departure ; therefore cannot employ myself better than in giving 
you a few advices, which, likely, may be useful when you settle in 
the world, or in your passage through it afterwards. In the frst 
place, let me assure you, that I am well pleased with your behaviour 
when in my service, because it has been steady, regular, and in- 
offensive ; but on these points I mean to write my good old friend, 
your father, which will be more satisfactory to him than any thin: 
communicated through your medium. In the second place, 
recommend most earnestly, that you would take particular care 
of your conduct and behaviour when entering into active life, 
because I have known many young men get a character stamped 
upon them at that time, which no future alteration of conduct 
was capable of removing. Be consistent and steady therefore in 
your actions,—cautious in forming schemes and connexions,—but 
firm and determined in the execution. Think for yourself at all 
times ; and, though it is often wise and prudent to refrain from 
communicating our thoughts to others, yet, at no time, act con- 
trary to the dictates of your own mind, or resign self-government 
in favour of another, whose interest, and whose views, may have 
a contrary direction. A man who is sober, attentive, and of any 
strength of mind, will rarely go far wrong; at least, if he does, 
he will soon be recalled to duty, by the inflaence of conscience, 
that vicegerent of the deity ; whereas the person, who is irregu- 
lar in his conduct, and without principles to govern his mind, 
may be compared to a ship in a boisterous sea, unprovided with 
a helm: He is tossed to and fro for a few passing years, and 
finally wrecked upon the shoals of misery and ruin. 

* In the third place, as a large hare of every mafter’s happinefs, 
even of his profeffional character, depends upon the integrity and 
faithfulnefs of thofe below him, I cannot fufficiently recommend 
to your notice what may be called the economy of managing fer-. 
vants ; becaufe, by ftudying this art fuccefsfully, your own inter- 
eft may not only be promoted, but alfo the welfare and com- 
fort of the labourers in your fervice materially increafed. Ser- 
vants with all their imperfe€tions, (and God knows no —— 
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being is altogether perfect) are rarely fo bad as reprefented; and 
in many inftances their defective conduct may be imputed, in fome 
meafure, to the mafter himfelf, in fo far as he neglects to teach 
them their duty, or behaves to them with saigheale or afperity. 
When you, George, become a matter, treat your fervants with 
kindnefs ; and I venture to fay, that, almoft in every iniftance, a 
fuitable return will be experienced. The beft fervant may fall in- 
to error at a time; but when one of this character happens to 
make-an unintentional miftake, rather wink at the fault; +o res 
prehend it in the manner too cuftomary with many people. Des 
pend upon it, more good may be done in this way, than by ad- 
opting a contrary conduct ; that is, if the fervant is gifted with 
the flighteft portion of fenfe and difcernment. The thoughtlefs 
and ye oe I would not retain on any confideration ; for it is 
an old and a true faying, that one fcabbed fheep is capable of ine 
fe&ting a whole flock, 

* Laftly, 1 advife moft ftrenuoufly, that regular and correc ac- 
counts be kept of your whole proceedings. This fyftem of cor- 
re€tnefs I do not reftri€t to the mere articles of debtor and cre« 
ditor,—a length to which every man goes who pays the flighteft 
attention to the management of bufinels; but extend it to difburfe- 
ments of every kind,—to the produce and fales of your crop,—to 
the returns and profits of ftock,—and to an yearly balance of your 
affairs. ‘The pleafure and fatisfaction arifing from thefe expofi- 
tions, independent of their manifeft utilicy, will afford a full com- 
penfation for the trouble thereby given: and were I to add, that 
a daily journal of your tranfactions would alfo be advantageouss 
it would only be inculcating the utility of a practice conitantly 
carried on at this place, fince I entered upon farm management. 

© Let me fee you often here; and reft fatisfied of recciving my 
beft advice at all times. If difpofed to write me, be affured that 
a fpeedy anfwer fhall not be neglected. I. with you well, and 
truft the leffons received here, will be of advantage to you after- 
wards, ” 

The foregoing contains the fub{tance of Mr Jamiefon’s advices 
to me, which I hope have made an impreflion upon my mindy 
never to be obliterated. My correfpondence from Barnhill fhall 
now ceafe, as I expe& to be with you in eight or ten days 
from this date; and to detail, more particularly than practicable 
upon paper, the many proofs of friendfhip difplayed by Mr Jamic- 
fon during the twelve months I have been under his proteétion. 

Iam, your dutiful Son, &c. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on the Papers presented to the House of Commins, relat- 
ing to the Experiments made for ascertaining the relative Quality 
of Malt made from Barley and from Scotch Bigg. Commum- 
cated by Dr SKENE KEITH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue Landed Proprietors of the County of Aberdeen, at their 
‘annual general meeting at Michaelmas last, requested the writer 
to give them his opinion on the subject of these experiments. In 
compliance with this request, he has examined the printed Report 
with particular attention, and drawn up the following papers. 

1. Short account of the principal errors or defects in the late 
experiments on the different kinds of malt.* ‘This short paper 
is meant for such persons as, from various causes, cannot enter u 
on a tedious discussion, and has been privately handed about a- 
mong the author’s friends. 

2. Observations on the papers presented to the House of Com- 
mons, in 1806, respecting the experiments conducted at Edin- 
burgh by Drs Hope, Coventry, and Thomson. These Observa- 
tions were read at a General Meeting of the County of Aberdeen, 
called for the purpose of receiving them on the 23d of June 1807. 
As they are addressed to the County, they are drawn up in the 
first person. The writer considers himself alone as responsible 
both for the arguments used, and for the accuracy of the calcula 
tions. 

He has also drawn up a particular examination of the Report, 
which will be published, or not, as circumstances may render ne- 
cessary. It has been seen by Drs Hope, Coventry, and ‘Thomson. 

He here begs leave to observe, that, in pointing out what ap- 
peared to him to be errors, and sometimes errors of considerable 
magnitude, he does not in the least mean to detract from the 
character of any of those learned gentlemen, on whose experi- 
inents he remarks with freedom. He considers them all as men 
of science, and gentlemen of strict honour and integrity. In 
holding different interviews with Drs Coventry and ‘Thomson, 
he met with every degree of candour; and he felt it his duty 
to submit to these gentlemen the two papers which are now 
published, and to avail himself of their corrections or explana- 
tions where the printed Report was not sufficiently explicit. — 


OBSERV- 
mm ae ee 


* This account was inferted in Far. Mag. No. 31. p. 360. 
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OssERVATIONS, &c. 


THE subject of these papers may be divided into the following 
branches. %~ 

I. The Order of the Lords of the Treasury for making these 
Experiments. _ cH 

I. The Letter from the Commissioners of Excise in Scotland 
to the Lords of the Treasury, accompanying the Report of the 
Raperinanita dated May 17. 1806. 

_ TIL. An account of the different specimens of Raw Grain sub- 
mitted to Examination. 

IV. The Report of the Malting and Brewing Processes, by Dr 
Thomson. 

_ V. The Report of the Distillation both of Malt and Raw 
Grain, by Drs Hope and Coventry... Y 

VI. The Conclusion drawn by Dt Thomason from the Distil- 

hy ene. eh 

I. and Lastly, Dr Hope’s Lette? to the Commissioners of 
Excise, respecting his and Dr Coventry’s reasons for stating, that 
the Malt made from Barley was only 8 per cent., while Dr Thom- 
son makes it 14 per cent. better than the malt from Scotch Bigg. 

I shall consider these different branches in the order in which I 
have mentioned them: 

I. As to the Order from the Lords of the Treasury td the 
Commissioners of Excise for Scotland. 

Their Lordships order that the Board of Excise ¢ should direct 
a series of experiments to be. miade by the most competent per- 
sons that could be selected, for the piirpose of inquiring into the 
correctness of the statements and calculations which Were trans- 
mitted to them; and also that the Commissioners should report 
their own opinion, as to the precise proportion in which the 
quality of malt made of bigg is inferior to malt made from bar- 
ley.” 

believe I need not remark, thaf the statements and calcula- 
tions here alluded to, regarded my evidence, which was given 
before the Barley and Malt Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1804. But I must observe, that both their Lotdships’ Order, 
dnd that evidence, regarded only the comparative value of malt 
inade of barley arid Scotch bigg ; and that all the experiments in 
distillation from raw grain, contained in the Report, were unau- 
thorized by the Lords of the Treasury, and totally unconnected with 
my evidence before the Committee, as well as foreign to the ques- 
tion in dispute. 

I shall only further remark, that as Drs Coventry and Hope 
differed in opinion from Dr Thomson, with respect to the pro- 
portion of inferiority of malt made from bigg, and as the Com- 
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missioners were ordered to report their own opinion as to the 
precise proportion of this inferiority, they ought, in their letter 
to the Treasury, to have taken notice of the different opinions of 
the learned Gentlemen, if they could not report their own opi- 
nion en the subject. This leads me to consider, 

II. The Letter from the Commissioners of Excise to the Lords 
of the Treasury. ; 

Here I would observe, that the conduct of the Commissioners 
was highly praiseworthy in selecting Drs Hope, Coventry, and 
Thomson, for superintending and conducting these experiments ; 
and also for authorizing them to be conducted on a arge scale, 
and in different premises, in which all the kinds of grain were to 
be subjected to similar processes. 

But I cannot approve of their sending Mr Grant, general sur- 
veyor of Excise, to London to purchase English barley from the 
corn factors of that city, who were to be responsible for the qua- 
lity of the grain-which they sold, that it should be of the kind 
by which it was denominated, either Ist, 2d, or 3d qualities. 
Nor can I approve of similar instructions which were given to 
Mr John Anderson, examiner of Excise, for purchasing barley 
from the barley-raising counties of Scotland. Beil less can I ap- 
prove of sending a general supervisor, or supervisor of Excise, 
and a South-country farmer, to purchase bigg, only in the straw, 
from the farmers in the Northern and Hi districts of Scot- 
land. A man of science ought to have examined all the speci- 
mens before they were purchased. And as Dr Coventry, the Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture, who is eminent in every branch of his 
profession, was one of the gentlemen who condi:ctéd the experi- 
ments, the selection of the samples ought to have been commit- 
ted to him, or to some other man of science, in the event of his 
declining to accept the charge. An officer of the Excise ought 
alse to ian attended, for purchasing and identifying the speci- 
mens approved ; and all the kinds of grain should have been pur- 
chased in the same manner. If this had been done, the different 
ore of the grain would have been better discriminated than 
they are in this Report. 

Owing to what I consider as improper instructions given by 
the Board, or to the incorrect way in which they were executed, 
there is too little difference between the best and the worst qua- 
lities of grain. And, what is yet more censurable, the heaviest 
barley in England, nearly 52 lib. per bushel, is called barley. of 
the 3d quality; and the weightiest barley of Scotland, which was 
heavier than any English barley in the table of raw grain, is put 
in the list of 2d qualities. Had any previous examination been 


made by a man of science, such gross errors could not have oe 
pened: 
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pened. I must add, that, owing to the same causes, very little 
bigg of inferior quality was purchased ; and some of this was re- 
jected, though bought only as 3d quality, and perfectly fresh, though 
light grain. It is really unpleasant to dwell on this subject ; but 
as the results of the experiments depended so much upon the pro- 
per selection of the specimens, it was impossible for me, and in- 
deed, I think, it would have been dishonest, to pass over what I 
must consider as improper instructions of the Board of Excise, 
notwithstanding the very high respect which I entertain for the 
Commissioners. 

Til. As to the account of the different kinds of Raw Grain 
submitted to Experiment. 

I would here call your particular attention to a matter of the 
utmost importance, viz. the very uncommon season of 1804. In 
that year, English barley, from having experienced bad wea- 
ther, both while the ear was filling, and while it stood in the 
field after being cut down, was considerably below its average 
value in point of quality. On the other hand, the Scotch grain, 
whether artey or bigg, was much finer than what it is on an aver- 
age of years ; * barley being at least 10, and bigg more than 15 per 
cent. above its usual quality. Nay, those districts in which bigg 
is generally worst, owing to the favourable weather during the 
flowering, the filling, and the harvest seasons, had really the best 
grain ; while those in whith the quality of bigg is generally su- 
perior, in some cases suffered’ a little from the great drought, 
and had, in general, neither so great returns, nor so fine a quality 
of grain, as was raised in the other districts. Therefore, al- 
though the barley and bigg used in these experiments had been 
fair specimens of the produce of that year, and although they had 
been properly arranged into classes of Ist, 2d, and 3d quality ; 
also although the malting, brewing, and distilling processes had 
been conducted in the most unexceptionable manner, the results 
of these experiments could not have been applicable to that of 
the produce of barley and bigg in ordinary seasons. By the Corn 
Act, barley of a middling quality weighs 49 lib. per bushel ; 
and bigg of the same quality weighs only 42 lib. per bushel. I 
believe that, on an average of seasons, this is nearly the true 
weight of barley and bigg ; and that Scotch barley, in general, 
is about 2 lib. per bushel less weighty than English barley; and 
that Scotch bigg is at least 4, if not 5 lib. less than Scotch bar- 
ley. As the experiments, which were conducted in Edinburgh, 
were intended to verify or correct those which I made in 1808, 
I must remark, that the specimens which I employed were three 
of Scotch bigg malt, one where*the grain weighed only 36 lib., 

Kks another 


* Thefe circumftances were noticed at the time in the F. Mag.—Conduclor, 
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another where it was 42 lib., both raised on my own glebe (par- 
sonage lands), and a third where it .was 46 lib. per bushel, the 
weightiest which I could procure of crop 1802. ‘The only speci- 
men of Scotch barley which I used weighed 48 lib; and the 
two specimens of English barley weighed 51 lib. per bushel, 
But the average weight of the English barley, used in the experi- 
ments made at Edinburgh, of crop 1804, was about 49 Jib. and 
3 quarters of a pound per bushel, or, by the Brewing Tables, ex- 
actly 49.778 lib. ‘This was a pound and a quarter per bushel in- 
ferior to my specimen of English barley. The average weight of 
Scotch barley, from a mediym of nineteen kinds, was 50.067 lib., 
or two pounds and an ounce per bushel more than the Scotch 
barley used by me; and the average weight of seventeen kinds 
of bigg used at Edinburgh was 47.60]. This was above 6 lib. 
and a quarter per bushel weightier than the average of the three 
specimens of grain used by me; so that there is no reason for 
supposing that the results of crop 1804 do in the least degree 
affect the credit of my experiments, which were made on the in- 
ferior grain of 1802. I have reason to believe, that Drs Hope, 
Coventry, and Thomson, will all admit, that the specimens used 
by them were not a fair average of the quality of the different 
kinds of grain in ordinary years. 

But, unfoitunatcly, owing to the inftrytions given by the 
Board of Excife for the purchafing o& the {pecimens,—to the in- 
terpretation put upon thefe inftru€tions,—to the mode of executing 
them, or to the improper arrangement of the different parcels of 
grain into claffes of sft, 2d, and 3d qualities, and then taking 
the medium of thefe three for a general average of each kind of 
grain, a number of errors haye been committed, and very ill 
founded conclufions have been drawn. In the purchafe of barley 
from four different counties in England, (or'at leaft at Mark-Lane, 
under the defignation, of belonging to four counties) the def Eng- 
lith was confiderably more than a pound lighter than the beft Scotcd 
barley ; and the qwor/t {pecimen of Engli/b barley was more than 
a pound lighter than the average of the {pecimens of Scotch digg. 
The beft Effex barley was only 48.4 lib. per pufhel, and the wortt 

6.4'lib.; although, if a proper price had been, offered to the 
in Effex, Sales of 53 pounds could have been procured 
in that. county. Almoit all the barley of 2d quality turned out 
worfe than that of the 3d quality. Very little bigg of an inferi- 
or quality was purchafed ; nay, as already mentioned, fome infe- 
rior bigg, although purchafed as 3d quality, was rejeéted. It is 
well known to the county of Aberdeen, that when they offered 
to fend to the commiflioners ofpExcife three quantities of bigg, of 
crop. 1802, and of the three different kinds ufed by me in my ex- 
periments, viz. of 36, 42, and 46 lib. per buthel, the ot: 
u this 
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this refpeCtable county was rejected by the Board. It fhould alfo 
be known, that the gentlemen whom they fent to purchafe the 
different fpecimens of bigg, were prohibited from purchafiag any 
grain, except of crop 1804. 

Further, the grain, when purchafed, was not arranged into 
claffes in any proper manner. I fhall only notice a few of the 
errors in the raw grain tables of the Report. 

1ft Norfolk, 50.375 lib.; 2d Norfolk, 50.570 lib.; and 3d 
Norfolk, 51.937 lib. per bufhel. It is obvious that thefe numbers 
ought to have been inverted. The 1ft fhould be 3d, and the 3d 
fhould have been called 1ft quality. In like manner, ift Kent 
weighs 49.877, and 2d Kent weighs 50.062: it therefore ought 
to have been reckoned firft quality, and the other only fecond. 

In the fame way, the weightieft Scotch barley in the whole 
tables of raw grain, of 52.265 lib., is moit improperly termed 
2d quality. And Angus grain, of 49.312, is called 1{t quality, 
Fife barley, of 48.703, is called 2d quality; and Fife barley, of 
49-754, is moft improperly called 3d quality. 

Lafily, Ayr bigg, of 47.953 lib., is called ad quality; and 
Dumfries, of 47.5, called 1ft quality. Many other errors might 
be mentioned. 

Nothing can be more clear than that the different parcels of 
each kind of grain fhould have been arranged in the tables of raw 
grain according to their weight per bufhel; and that they fhould 
have been divided into 1ft, 2d, and 3d qualities, either according 
as they were above, at, or below, the weights of middling barley 
and bigg, by the corn aéts; or according to the feafon of 1804: 
In which Saft cafe, one third of the number of parcels which were 
heavieft, fhould have been called 1ft quality of each kind of 
grain ; another third of the number of parcels of each kind next 
m point of weight to the former, fhould have been called grain 
of 2d quality; and the remaining third, as being the lightett in 
point of weight per buthel, fhould have been called the 3d qua- 
lity of grain. But the conductors of thefe experiments have paid 
no regard either to the weights of grain in the corn aéts, or to 
that of the grain which they ufed of crop 1804. 

I have been credibly informed, that the different kinds of grain, 
when purchafed by the perfons employed by the Excife, were 
marked sft, 2d, and 3d qualities, according to the prices paid for 
them, and without regard to any other circymflance, except: the 
prices. ‘This was extremely inaccurate. 

It was the more neceflary to arrange the whole parcels of grain, 
and diftribute them into clafles, that this had not been attended 
to when they were at firft purchafed; and a particular account 
of every parcel ought to have been given in the Report. But we 
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have no account of the difpofal of the whole quantity of grain. 
Confiderable quantities of malt are mentioned as ufed, of the 
malting of which there is no previous account ; and the Report 
informs us, on the other hand, of feveral parcels of grain which 
were malted; but we know not -what became of the malt. I 
have gone over the whole Report with great care ; and only find 
accounts of the difpofal of about three fifths of the total quantity 
of grain. No doubt, the whole was ufed in thefe experiments; 
et a general ftatement of its difpofal ought to have been given 

in the Report: And we fhould have had more confidence in 
the fuccefsful experiments, if the unfuccefsful ones had been con- 
cifely flated, though they had not been particularly detailed, 

IV. As to the Malting procefs, which falls next to be confider- 
ed, feveral obfervations occur, which merit particular attention. 

t. When the raw grain was put into the fteep or ciftern, the 
light corns which fwimimed on the furface of the water were fkim- 
med off ; and all the fubfequent calculations in the malting tables 
are computed, not from the quantity of raw grain thrown into 
the fteep, but from the quantity of fkimmed grain, which is call- 
ed the grain really feeped. As the Scotch grain of crop 1804 was 
‘pf fo excellent a quality, it appears to me, that the fkimming off 
the light corn was unneceffary ; and that the whole fhould have 
been :alted, But as the computations were made from the quan- 
tity of fki.amed grain, the original weight per buthel fhould not 
have been retained; but the true weight of a bufhel of tkimmed 
grain fhould have been marked in a column immediately after the 
name of the particular parcel in the fubfequent part of the Report. 
Owing to the negle& of this, Scotch bigg is fuppofed to produce 
about 1 per cent. of more malt than it actually did, compared to 
Englifh or Scotch barley ; and the quantity of malt from a pound ° 
of raw grain, and alfo the quantity of extraé in the brewing 
tables from a pound of raw grain, are calculated from falfe data. 

2. The Report, by the mode employed of computing aver- 
ages, makes it appear that Scotch barley had the heavieit fwim- 
mings. If the only correé& mode of calculating thefe had been 
adopted, viz. dividing the whole weight of each kind of grain 
by thé number of bufhels of that kind, it will be found that the 
fwimmings of Scotch bigg, ftated at 25.7 lib. per buthel, were 
reaily 29.04 lib. per bufhel. Alfo, thofe of Scotch barley, ftated 
in the Report at 27.7 lib. per buthel, were only 26.8; while the 


fwimmings from Englith barley are 25.7 lib. per bufhel, as they 
are flated in the Report. 


From this, it appears clearly, that Scotch bigg had been drefled 
to a higher pitch than either kind of barley; and as its Awimmings 
were nearly three pounds per bufbel weightier than the {wimmings 
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of the two kinds of barley, (computed from the average of the 
whole), while the raw grain of the bigg was two and a fourth lib. 
lighter, it is not improbable that the bigg had been more feverely 
ftirred in the ciftern, and its fkimmings or light corn taken off 
more eagerly by the inferior operators, than the raw grain of the 
barley was either ftirred or fkimmed by them. I mention this laft 
circumftance for two reafons: 1/, Becaufe I am fatisfied that the 
learned gentlemen who fuperintended thefe experiments had no 
concern in fuch improper condu&, if it was practifed: 2d, Be- 
caufe, in fimilar proceffes, viz. pafling the raw grain through the 
fanners, either inferior barley was ufed, or, by fome unaccountable 
conduct of the inferior operators, both Scotch and Englifh barley 
became /ighter, and Scotch bigg became confiderably heavier, after 
undergoing the operation of the fanners. 

The next thing deserving of notice, is the inequality of time, 
both in steeping and in malting the grain. It appears to have 
been steeped, at all periods, from 44 to 119 hours. ‘This was 
by no means subjecting all the kinds of grain to similar processes. 
If experiments were to be made on the effect of steeping malt, 
a quantity of each kind of grain ought to have been divided into 
three equal parcels ; one for being steeped a short, another for be- 
ing steeped a moderate, and a third for being steeped a long time 5 
and such experiments, and-their results, ought to have been kept 
quite separate from the other maltings, and not allowed to be 
mixed with them, in calculating general averages. It is worth 
of remark, that the best barleys, both of England and Scotland, 
which were steeped very long, neither made so much malt, nor 
yielded so much extract, as inferior grain that was only a mo- 
derate time in the cistern; which I consider as a proof of the 
bad effects of steeping too long. Dr Coventry, I am informed, 
differs from me in regard to the time of steeping malt. But we 
cannot differ on this point,—that what was steeped 119 hours, 
ought not to have been classed with what was steeped only 44 
hours. Whatever experiments were made, with respect to the 
proper time of steeping, to the number of days on the floor, to 
the different degrees of length to which the plumula, or acrospire, 
should be permitted to extend, or to any variations in the malt- 
ing process, those should have been arranged into distinct classes, 
and the results only of each particular class should have been 
compared together. But I find, in the report, not only various pe- 
riods of steeping the grain intended for malting, but that the malt, 
in some cases, was only eight, and in others 20 days, on the 
floor. Surely these maltings ought to have been arranged into 
different classes, and not confounded together, by taking the 
ayerage from trials which were so very differently conducted. 
But 
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But the greatest inaccuracy, in this branch of the experiments, 
consists in the very unequal degree of increase in the process of 
malting. I find Kent barley, weighing 49.75 lib. per bushel, 
increases above 11 per cent.; while Fife barley, of 49.744, or 
very nearly the same weight per bushel, is made to decrease from 
100 to.91.52. The difference of result, in the malting pro- 
cess, between these two kinds, is above 21+} per cent. (a thing im- 
possible, if the malster had done equal justice to both). I also 
find, that of two of the weakest biggs in the whole malting tables, 
one, viz. the $d Kirkcudbright, which was the weightiest, de- 
creased 54 bushels in the 100; while 3d Aberdeen bigg, though 
lighter than the other, is made to increase 5 per cent.: this isa 
difference of 114 per cent. in weak bigg. A multitude of other 
irregularities occur in the increase of bulk in the malting process. 

I would further remark on this subject, that in the kiln-drying 
of the malt, there appears to have been a very great difference in 
the temperature of the kiln, or im the degree to which the differ- 
ent kinds of malt had been dried. I find that the bushel of 1st 
Suffolk, which weighed 40.56 lib. per bushel, had been dried 
in a moderate temperature ; for it weighed only 41.75 lib., after 
it had lain several months, and was ground for distillation, or 
1.19 lib. more than when taken from the kiln. But I find that 
the 1st Aberdeen bigg malt had been dried in a very high tem- 
perature, for it weighed exactly 39 lib. per bushel from the kiln; 
but when it had lain several months, and was also ground for 
distillation, it weighed 41.83125, or nearly 2, exactly 2.83125 
lib. (above 74 per cent.) more than when newly dried. As the 
English malt, from better grain, had a smaller proportion of hull, 
and was weightiest when kiln-dried by nearly 14 lib. per bushel, 
it should have become still weightier, in proportion, than the bigg 
malt: yet the latter increased, by lying some months, above 74 
per cent., while the former increased only 2% per cent., or 34 per 
cent. less than the lighter malt from bigg. This is extremely ir- 
regular; and yet these two kinds were used in the distilla- 
tion of pure malt, without noticing the difference of kiln-dry- 
ing, which was at least 3} per cent., or occasioned 33 per cent. of 
more malt from bigg to go to a bushel. 

Lastly, on this subject. If we look at the proportion of weight 
of malt to that of raw grain, we find that the weakest bigg, in 
the whole malting tables, of only 44.086 lib. per bushel, pro- 
duced .782 of a pound, or above 12} ounces of malt; while the 
weightiest barley in the whole tables, of 55.093 lib. produced 
.746 of malt, or 11 ounces 15 drams to the pound of raw grain. 
And the barley, which was next in point of weight, viz. 52.265 
lib. per bushel, produced only .733 of a pound, or nearly 114 > 
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of malt from the pound of grain. These results are impossible, if 
justice had been done to both in the malting process, and if both 
had been equally dry when taken off the kiln. 

On the whole, nothing more irregular can be conceived than 
every branch of that process, from the steep or cistern, to the 
kiln-drying of the malt. 

The Brewing process next demands our attention. 

Here it is proper to remark, that there are a number of errors 
of calculation in the Brewing Tables. ‘The very first quantity 
brewed, viz. 1st Norfolk, is said to yield, from every pound of its 
grain, .4485 of a pound of malt. According to the method of cal- 
culating adopted by the Report, it ought to have been .4954. 
This is a difference of .0465 ; or an error of above 10 per cent. in 
the first result. ‘The Ist Haddington and Berwick is marked 
.4915, when, from correct calculation, from the data adopted in 
the Report, it ought to have been only .4€57. Another parcel of 
the same is marked .4919, when it ought to have been .4659.— 
‘These gre great errors, in a most important part of the tables. 

Indeed, the. whole of the last column, though a very useful 
one, is calculated upon a wrong principle. All the malting 
tables are computed from the weight of skimmed grain, after the 
swimmings were taken of. But the calculator forgets this in the 
brewing tables ; and, in order to find the extract from a pound of 
grain, he divides the quantity of extract in a bushel by the 
weight of. the raw grain, instead of the weight per bushel of the 
skimmed grain; so that he both calculates upon a wrong princi- 
ple, and commits several errors, in computing from false data. 

But by far the greatest error in these brewing tables, as it goes 
the length of destroying all faith in the general result or quantity 
of extract said to be obtained from each brewing, deserves the 
most particular attention. 

Dr Thomson has given us a table of saccharine matter, in 
page 48th of the Report, in which he shows the quantity of that 
matter, indicated by every degree of specific gravity. ‘The brew- 
ing tables also contain the quantity of dry extract contained in 
the worts of every brewing ; and also, in several of the brewings, 
the specific gravities of the worts, their weight per barrel, by 
Dring and Fage’s saccharometer (as it is called in the Report), 
and the number of barrels of each kind of wort. Now, if Dring 
and Fage’s saccharometer were correct, and if the gravities indi- 
cated by this instrument, and also the specific gravities, had been 
accurately taken, we should have three different ways of finding 
the quantity of solid extract, and these three should agree pretty 
nearly : but this is by no means the case. ‘Take a few Tr 
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of what the quantity should be, compared to what it is stated in 
the report.— 
Ist Brewing of Ist Norfolk. By computation from 
the specific gravities of the worts, it should be, - 1814.33 
In the Report it is stated to amountto =—_ = - 1864.89 
A difference by far too great in an experiment of 
this nature, - - - - 50.56 


15th Brewing, Ist Edinburgh. Extract by computa- 
tion, from the specific gravity of worts, is = - 1720.15 
By the Report it is stated to be - - - 1490.80 


The quantity of extract is therefore underrated 

by 15 per cent., or - - - - - 229.35 
19th Brewing, Ist Lanark. Computed — the spe- 

cific gravity of the worts, is - - 1537.68 
In the Report it is stated at - ~ - - 1282.16 


A difference of no less than 20 per cent.,or + 255.47 


The same, computed from Dring and Fage’s saccharo- 
meter degrees of density, is - - - - 1523.23 


This is also more than is stated in the yp by 
19 per cent., or - ~ - - 241.07 


But in general, the quantity computed from the saccharometer 
degrees of Dring and Fage, is less than either that which is 
stated in the Report, or calculated from the specific gravity of the 
worts. Thus,— 
The 4th eae Ist Norfolk, in — on states 
the extract to - . 1368. 
Calculated from Dring and Fage, it is only - = 1174.89 


A difference of about 16 per cent. - - 193.11 


‘The $2d brewing is stated in the —— to contain, of 
dry extract, - - - - - 1624.10 
By computation from D. and F.’s instrument, it is only 1406.16 


Difference no less than 15 per cent., or - 217.94 
+ —————— 


The 
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The 48th brewing, Essex, is, by the Report, és 1540.30 
By calculation from D. and F.’s instrument, - 1259.24 





Difference still greater, about 22 per cent., ° 281.06 





It is farther to be noticed, that of 53 brewings (all that are 
recorded in the Brewing Tables), the specific gravity is only taken 
of 26 ; so that, in fact, we have no data for computing the quan- 
tity of extract in 27 brewings, or for checking the results in the 
Table, by computations from the specific gravity; and it may 
be remarked, that the specific gravity of worts, from bigg malt of 
the 3d quality, has not been taken at all. ‘The saccharometer de- 
gree, according te Dring and Fage’s instrument, is taken in all 
the worts of only 39 brewings. And of the whole 53, onl 
17 brewings have both the specific gravity, and the weight of all 
their different worts, by Dring and Fage’s saccharometer, marked 
in the Report. ‘Therefore, we have correct data for ascertain- 
ing and checking, in different ways, the quantity of extract in 
these 17 brewings only. 

It would be uncandid not to mention, that I have every reason 
to believe that Dr Thomson, who drew up these tables, is not in 
the least to blame for not marking, in every case, the specific 
gravity of the different worts. The brewings were carried on in 
three distinct breweries; and Dr Thomson could draw up his 
Tables only from what materials he received. I understand that 
most of the brewings from Scotch bigg were conducted in the 
same brewery; and that. the greatest deficiency, in marking 
specific gravities, was in this brewery. The marking, either 
this or the weight of the worts, by Dring and Fage’s instrument, 
ought not to have been left to any brewer or inferior operator. 
I wish, however, to be understood as not blaming any person, but 
merely to state {what I believe is the fact), that Dr Thomson 
is not to be blamed for neglecting to record what he did not 
receive. 

I must desire particular attention to another important cir- 
cumstance.—What is called, in the Report, Dring and Fage’s 
saccharometer, is, in fact, Mr Clark’s hydrometer for worts. 
I do not mean to quibble about the name of this instrument ; but 
merely to state, that in 1745 Mr Clark invented it, many years 
after his hydrometer for spirits was introduced; and that his 
brother-in-law, Mr John Dring, afterwards improved this instru- 
ment in 1779, as appears from a small pamphlet of Mr. Dring’s, 
printed in that year, and now on my table. This instrument, 
even when improved, was not contrived to indicate a certain 
number ef pounds per barrel, of dry extract, or of what has been 

improperly 
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improperly called saccharine matter ; but was’ made, accordin 
to an arbitrary scale of Mr Clark’s, for distinguishing, as well 
as he then could, the different strengths of wort. It was not till 
1785, that the ingenious Mr Richardson of Hull introduced the 
term saccharometer, after weighing an half barrel filled with 
water, and then contriving an instrument that should indicate the 
number of additional pounds per barrel, which any wort weighed 
more than the weight of water; and which additional weight he, 
not very correctly, termed Saccharine matter. As Dring’ and 
Fage’s instrument was made on a different principle, and indeed 
“upon a somewhat arbitrary scale, the method adopted in the 
Report, of multiplying the number of pounds according to that in- 
strument by 2.55, to ascertain the number of pounds of solid 
extract, could only be correct in a single instance ; and therefore, 
all the computations of extract founded upon that proportion or 
relation to a pound of D. and F.’s instrument, are made from false 
data. I find, that of 27 brewings, where the gravity is marked 
according to this instrument, it 1s in three cases much overrated ; 
in avery few cases near the truth; and, in a great many cases, 
from 15 to 25 per cent. below the quantity of extract, as ascertained 
by the specific quantity of the worts. On the whole, therefore, 
it is obvious, that no-regard can be paid to the quantity of ex- 
tract stated as the average of the different kinds of ‘malt in these 
Brewing ‘Tables. — 

But still if there were no objection to the results; or to the differ- 
ent quantities of extract stated in the Report, the calculations found- 
ed upon them must be regarded as extremely inaccurate. For, ow- 
ing to the very erroneous method of dividing each kind of grain or 
malt into Ist, 2d, and 3d qualities, and computing averages from un- 
equal numbers of parcels, also improperly arranged, the comparative 
value of the malt made from bigg compared to malt from barley, 
is much overrated ; and is, by Drs Hope and Coventry, estimated 
at only 7 per cent. less than that of barley ;. when, by computing 
from the average taken from the wile extract per bushel, of ail 
the parcels of each kind of grain, it is above 10 per cent. inferior. 
—This is a great error of calculation in a national experiment. 

Lastly, on the subject of Brewing.—As much more water was 
poured upon the bushel of bigg malt, than upon the malt of either 
Scotch or English barley, it deserves to be particularly attended 
to, that if the great quantity of water in brewing had been duly 
proportioned, barley would have been 20 per cent. superior to 
bigg. 

Instead of proportioning the quantity of water used in brew- 
ing to the weight of the different kinds of malt, deducting that 
of the husk, the bushel of Scotch barley malt; which,.at'an aver- 
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‘age, was $8.893 lib., contains only 14.59 gallons of worts. That 
of English barley, which at an average weighed 37.04 lib., con- 
tained 14.76 gallons of -worts ; while the bushel of Scotch bigg, 
which weighed only 36.492 lib. was-so much diluted by water, 
-that it contained 15,27 gallons. ~This was an error of the great- 
est magnitude; for, taking into the account the difference of 

‘the weight per bushel, and the greater quantity of husk in bigg 
than Ai st a the malt from Scotch barley ought to have had 
.16.74 gallons, and that of English barley 15.88 to the bushel. 
It is but fair to add, that I'am informed there was no design in 
this disproportion of water poured on malt from bigg. It seems, 
most of the bigg malt was brewed in one brewery, where the 
brewer used much more water than was used in the other two 
breweries; arid I am informed, also, that this water was softer 
than the water in the other two places: so that the Scotch bigg 
got both miore water, and that water too a more powerfui solvent, 
or searcher of the malt. I approve much of the experiments 
being made in different premises: but an equal quantity of each 
kind of malt should lave been used in each brewing ; and the 
coriductors should have sometimes exchanged places, and always 
‘obliged the brewers to use duly proportioned quantiti-s of water. 

It would be invidious to point out all the impossible results 
which have been occasioned by taking incorrect gravities of the 
worts, or where the inferior operators, by using very unequal 
and disproportioned degrees of dilution, have misled the learned 
gentlemen who conducted these experiments. I shall select only 
a few out of a great number. 

Ist. 60 Bushels of the best Scotch barley, viz. Haddington 
and Berwick, of 53.093 lib. per bushel of raw, and 53.458 lib. 
of skimmed grain, (containing 2376 lib. of malt from barley,) 
produced, according to the Report, en 1475 lib. of dry extract. 
Also 60 bushels of the next best Scotch barley, called 2d Had- 
dington, (weightier than any English barley in the Tables,) pro- 
duced, from 2237.88 lib, of malt, only 1319.84 lib. of extract ; 
and another brewing of this malt produced still less, according 
to the Report: while, on the other hand, 674 bushels of bigg 
malt, weighing in whole only 2375.35 lib., produced 1481.78. 
At this rate, the Scotch bigg malt of the worst quality, and having 
a greater proportion of husk, produced more extract from the 
pound of its malt than the two kinds of malt from barley, of the 
best quality in Scotland; and much weightier than any of. the 
English barley of 1804, which appears in this Report. 

When we see, both that a greater weight of malt was made 
from the worst bigg than from the best barley, and, still more, 

when we see that a pound of this malt from bigg, of only 44 lib, 


per 
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per bushel, is made to produce more dry extract than a pound of 
malt from the dest barley in Scotland, from 52.265 to 54.093 lib, 
per bushel, it is impossible to pay the /east regard to such results, 
when the quantity of dry extract is the only point under consideration. 
If the causes of these impossible results be inquired into, we may 
ascribe them partly to unequal periods of steeping; to an ill 
conducted malting process; and to disproportionate degrees of 
dilution :—and we may also impute these gross errors to inac- 
curate measures of malt, or incorrect weights of the specific gra- 
vity, or to unequal degrees of mashing the grain. But whatever 
be the cause or causes, nothing can be more clear, than that, in 
any well conducted series of experiments, these results are im- 
possible, or could not have existed. 

If any thing were necessary to be added to this argument, it 
would be, that the comparative value of different malts can be 
ascertained only by distillation, as Dr Thomson candidly admits. 
The brewery, in the best conducted process, does not afford cor- 
rect data for deciding this question : much less can these brewings 
afford such data. 

V. It is therefore to the distillation of the different kinds of 
malt that «ve must have recourse, as the only correct rule for 
ascertaining their relative values. 

Several important facts here demand our particular attention. 

Ist, The attempting to ascertain the relative quality of differ- 
ent malts, by distilling mixtures of malt and raw grain, is in 
every view censurable. It was going beyond the order of the 
Treasury ;—it was nota fair nor a correct mode of ascertaining 
the relative qualities of the different kinds of malt. The unequal 
attenuations of wash from raw grain, compared with that from 
malt, prevent us from comparing two things which are of differ- 
ent natures, although the quantity of water had been duly pra- 
portioned in both cases ; and though there had been nothing ex- 
ceptionable in the mode of conducting these experiments. 

2dly, The method of carrying on the process, or of executing 
this part of the experiments, is liable to many objections. The 
raw’grain of barley, after being put through the fanners, was 
lightez, not only than the skimmed grain of the same denomina- 
tion used in malting, but even lighter than the raw grain before 
it was put into the steep. And the raw grain of bigg was weight- 
ier than even the skimmed grain, after the swimmings in the 
malt-cistérn were taken off ; and considerably weightier than the 
raw grain of bigg used for malting, before it was put into the 
steep. I consider the raw grain of barley, used in distillation 
along with malt, as 4 per cent. worse ; and the raw grain of bigg 
as 8 per cent. better than what was used in the brewery. 
weights of the different kinds were these.—~ 

Average 
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Average of Englith barley—Steeped 49.778. Skimmed 50.390. After fanners 49.722: 
——— of Scotch barley—Stceped 59:067. Skimmed 50.484. After fanners 50.026. 
i—— of bigg — Steeped 47.601. Skimmed 48.149. After tanriers 48 40r. 

It is impossible, that if the same quality of grain had been used 
in the steeping and distilling processes, and if any sort of justice 
had been done in passing the different grains through the fanners, 
that the batleys could have become lighter, and the bigg heavier, 
by the same operation. Therefare, there must have been a dif- 
fefent quality of raw grain used in distilling. 

It is here also deserving of attention, that two bushels of raw 
grain were used to one of malt; without regarding whether the 
malt had increased or decteased in thé process of malting. 
Twenty bushels of malt were mixed with 40 of raw grain in 
every brewing. These 20 bushels sometimes contained less than 
18 of raw grain, and sometimes they contained above 21. By 
this means the quantity used varies with every experiment ; and 
no well founded conclusion can be drawn from any of those 
trials. . 

It otight likewise to be particularly noticed, that in fifty brew= 
ings of raw grain and malt for distillation, the grist or mixture 
of malt and raw grain got about one seventh less water than the 
same measure of malt, though, as it was weightier, it ought to 
have got considerably more than the other ; and that the Scotch 
barley, in only one single instance out of fifty brewings, got a 
fair proportion of water poured upon it, while in every other 
case, Scotch bigg got ps mnge ony Boney than its proportion of 
water, and, of course, was both better searched in brewing, and 
better attenuated in the fermentation: ; 

if any thing were wanting to complete the — of this 
mode of proceeding, it would be the making false calculations 
from the experiments. ‘To save a little trouble in calculating the 
~ results, the reporters take the general proportion of malt to raw 
gtain in all the different kinds and qualities uped, instead of being at 
the pains of calculating from the proportion of raw grain in every 
individual experiment. ‘'This is extremely incorrect in a set of na- 
tional experiments. 

In distillation, much more water was used in these experi- 
ments than in the brewing process ; and therefore, the quantity 
of extract should always have been greater yet it is sometimes 
said to be much less. I have calculated the quantity of dry ex- 
tract from the specific gravity of the worts, and find a number 
of impossible results, that is, of quantities of extract that either 
are misrepresented, owing to the brewer not taking the weight 
of his worts with any degree of accuracy, or occasioned by very 
imperfect ‘mashing of barley, and by very severe mashing of 
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bigg, I shall here state only the general results, in a short table, 
of the number of pounds of solid extract in sixty bushels of 
malt ; of mw grain and malt distilled ; and, lastly, of pure malt 
distilled, as far as there are vouchers in the Report. 


Malt, 60 bufhels brewed, rf quality - 
Do. do. ai quality - 
Do. ‘ do. 3a quality - 
Raw grain diftilled, 1ft quality, in fuites 
Do. 2d quality - < - 1451.85 
Do. 3d quality - - «- = = 1391.06 
Raw grain diftilled in fingle brewings, rft quality 1291.06 
Do. 2d qmlity- - + + * & - = - 1277.40 
Do. 3dqualiy- - - - - «+ + 1224.52 
Diftilled pure malt by the Report, rft quality .1422.024 
By caleulation from gravity of worts, 1ft quality 1291.722 
Diftilled, 2d quality, per the Report - - - 1447-537 
Do. by calculation, from gravity of worts - 1303:063 
Diflilled, 3d-quality, per the Report. --- - 1500.696} none isft 
Do. by calculation from gravity of wofts - 1170.344| none left 


1510.26 
1371.24 | 
1264.56 
1506.56 


It is evident that no dependence can be had on the quantity of 
extract in these experiments, as a few examples will show be- 
yond all contradiction. 

1. Mait, froni English barley of the first quality, yields, in the 
brewery, from 60 bushels 1373.64 lib. But when distilled, the 
quantity of extract by the report is 1681 and if this extract’ be 
properly computed, it amounts only'to 10/2.07, or 60 per cenf. 
less than in the Report. It-is impossible to reconcile these dis- 
cordant résults, without setting aside the accounts of thre specific 
gravity of the worts, as‘ being taken very incortectly, and un* 
worthy of all credit. 

2. English malt of the second quality, when brewed: for ale, 
contained 1911 lib. of dry extract for every 60 bushels, at an a- 
verage of all the brewings. But when the malt and raw grain of ’ 
this denomination were distilled in suites, they produced only 
1285.50 lib., though, if justice had been done, it should have 
yielded much more extract than in the brewery; and when still 
more diluted in single brewings for distillation, they produced 
only 1026.88 lib. In this last case, the grain must have been 
much weaker, and prob: bly the mashing process worse conduct- 
ed, or the brewer has paid no attention to taking the gravity of 
the worts ; otherwise, this gravity has-been much underfated. 
‘The malt of second quality of English grain was uniformly worse. 
than that of the third quality. 

5. In the brewings, 60 bushels of English malt of the third 

: quality 
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quality yielded 1313.58 pounds of extract. In the distillation of 
raw grain in suites; they produced 1402.14. In the same kind 
of distillation, a single brewing produced 1189.58; in the distil- 
lation of pure malt, by calculating from the gravity, 1138.53 ; 
and in the Report, 1359.155. It is impossible to reconcile these 
contradictory accounts. But it is curious to observe, that the 
learned gentlemen differ in opinion, whether bigg be 8 or 14 — 
per cent. inferior to barley of all kinds, when we find 60 per cent. 
Of difference between the quantity of extract of the same: kind 
of grain, viz. English barlef of the first quality, and above ~ 
20 per cent. between this quantity in English grain of the third 
quality. 

- The same inaccuracy appears in the statement of the produce” 
of Scotch barley and Scotch bigg ; but I purposely chose to take 
the examplé from English barley ; because there can be no sus- 
pee of intentional error; while there is the clearest proof of 

he greatest want of care in taking the gravity of tlie worts. 

__ It is impossible, therefore, in any view of the subject, to pay 
the least regard to the experiments in the distillation of raw grain, 
as affording any data for proving the comparative values of the 
different kinds of malt. cy Sa a es 
e distillation of pure malt, which should have been the 
principal object, eniploys only nine brewings, while it appears 
that ninety brewings were distilled in these experimients. And. 
I do not see that any excuse can be given for consuming all the 
specimens of the weak bigg in the brewery, and raw grain distil- 
lations 3: or for employing so small a share of time on the distil= 
lation of pure malt, wlhien‘it was the relative value of different 
mialts, and not of different kinds of raw grain, that was to be’as- 
‘certained. . But several improper things were also done in the di- 
stillation of pure.malt. ' 
1. The malt of Scotch bigg, reserved for distillation; hal been 
dried in so high a tempetattire, that the bushel, which weighed 
exactly 39 lib: as was formerly noticed, when taken off the kiln; 
weighed 41:83125 after being ground, or 2.8 lib: ot 2 lib. 134 oz. 
pees while the malt of the best English barley increased only 1 lib: 

5 oz. after it was kiln-dried: There is soniething here which 
tvould seem to imply a delibetate intextior in some of the oper- 
ators of making the malt of Scotch bigg too productive. Iam 
unwilling to insinuate deliberate bad intentions, even in regard to 
the inferior operators ; but certainly there has been very great 
carelessness, or too great inequality in the degtee of kiln-drying. 

2. What is called second Scotch bigg, contained only two 
parts out of five of what, in the malting tables, is marked as 
bigg of the first quality. It — composed of different propor- 

19 
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tions of malt from Aberdeen; Perth, Dumfries, Angus, and Kirls. 
cudbright. Only the two latter kinds of malt-are classed in the 
list of second qualities of grain. If all the malt of second quali« 
ty had been used, that circumstance ‘should have been honestly 
related, as is done with regard to bigg malt of the third quality ; 
and in calculating the produce of the mixture, the greater value 
of the proportion of better malt should have been allowed. Iam 
informed by Dr Thomson, that there weré only 19 bushels of 
first quality to 41 of second quality; but there should net have 
been one bushel. 

8. The Scotch barley malt of the first quality got by far too 
little water for searching its grains. It contained only 1201 gal- 
lons of Wort, while the malt of Scotch bigg had 1364, or above 
134 per cent. more water. This is a very unfair proportion ; 
antt it miay be just noticed, that if the distiller had run the wash 
ftom this barley, sufficiently low in the distilling process, it would 
have also produced a few gallons more’ of low wines. 

If we now compare the produce, in proof spirits, of the differ- 
ent kinds of pure malt distilled, we must see that, from the irre 
gularities in steeping, malting, and kiln-drying the malt, we can 
only calculate from the quantity of raw grain malted, i. ¢. from 
the malt produced from’a quarter of each kind of grain. 


A quarter of first English grain malted, from the me= Galloris. 
dium of two experiments, yielded, of proof spirits 21.945 
A quarter of first Scotch barley, frora’ imperfect  dilw- 
tion and attenuation, yielded only - - = 20.264 
A quarter of first Scotch bigg, well diluted and attenu- ; 
ated, yielded < - - = - 17.788 


At this rate, first Scotch bigg malt is ron 22 per cent. worse 


than first English, and 14 per cent. worse than first Scotch bar- 
ley. But if the Scotch’ barley of 1804 had been equally attenu- 
ated and diluted, it would that year have produced as much spi- 
rits as the English barley produced of proof spirits. 

If we compare the barley of second qualities with the bigg 
called second quality, we must observe, that the bigg malt of 
this name weighed 39.168 lib. pet-bushel, near three pounds 
per bushel more than the average of bigg, malt used in the brew- 
evy; and we must deduct for the mixture of first quality. 


English barley malted of the second quality produced, Gallons. 

of proof spirits, per quarter . - - 20.785 
Scotch barley,-which was only about the weight of 

bigg - - - - - - 19.059 
Scotch bigg malted, deducting the value of the mix- 

ture, and leaving only second quality, would be - 17.066 


At 
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At this rate, the English malt,of the second quality is nearly 
22 per cent. better than bigg malt of that quality, and Scotch 
barley malt is nearly 12 per cent. superior to second malt from 
bigg. It also deserves to be noticed, that what was called Eng- 
lish barley of second quality, was really inferior to the Essex or 
third quality, and also;that.Scotch barley malt used in distilla- 
tion along with raw grain, was weightier than the malt of the 
same denomination which was distilled by itself in these experi- 
ments. 

No malt from bigg of the'3d quality was left for distifation. 
It was improperly expended in the brewery, or distilled along 
with raw grain. But, if we turn back to the 60th and Gist 
brewings, we find that malt of this description, weighing 33.3 
lib. when kiln dried, and $4.651 when grgund for distillation, 
was mixed with two parcels of raw grain, the average weight of 
which was 46.562 lib., and yielded only 15.622 gallons to the 
quarter, as the malt was fram.grain only 44.086 lib., or above 24 
lib. less than the raw grain with,which it was mixed. I certainly 
do not underrate the Cas malt of 1804, of this weight and.qua- 
lity, when I state its produce at_14 gallons,per quarter. 
Supposing, then, English barley malted (of this quality) 


to produce, as it did, ° - - 20.881 
dnd Scotch barley, as it also did, of the same quality, 
to produce . - - 18,612 


Scotch bigg malt, from grain only 44.086 lib. per-bushel, 

to-produce, as above, .- tw ee - 14. 
the average produce of Scotch bigg of the $d quality, would be 
much more inferior to the majt from barley of the 3d quality, 
than that of the Ist or 2d qualities. 

I must, however, observe, -in justice to the barley, that avhat is 
called 3d quality of English grain, was, as already said, really bet- 
ter than what was called the 2d barJey,of,that year ; and that the 
Scotch barley malt, which was distilled as 3d quality, was equal 
to the best quality of ordinary years. 

‘Taking into our minds a geyeral view of the whole, the results 
awould stand thus. 

IhEnglih - 21.945. 2d do. 20.735. 3d do. 20 884. Aver. of 3 kinds 21.204. 
fl Scotch Barley 20:261. ad do. t9.059. 3d do. 18612, Averageis = 19.244. 
It Scotch Bigg 17.788. 2d do. 17'065. 3d do. 14. Average is + = 16:234. 

At this rate, the English barley of 1404 was above 30 per cent., 
and Scotch barley 13 per cent. better than Scotch bigg malted, 
notwithstanding the greater dilution and more perfect attenuation 
of the worts and wash from Scotch bigg. 

' But it is impossible for me to’ avoid rejecting. the experiments 
“on the distillation of pure malt made of Scotch barley, wlien } 
Yind that 2465.562 lib. of this malt of the dest quality, by beiy 
Lis breweft 
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brewed into only 1201 gallons of worts, and attenuated from 
51.2 to 4.5, yielded only 142.414 gallons of spirits ; while 
2303.125 lib., or 7 per cent. less of the 3d quality of English 
malt, yielded 148.931, or 44 per cent. more spirits, in conse- 
quence of getting 15884 gallons of water, and being attenuat- 
ed from $4.8 to 0.7; also when I find that Essex malt of 
38.433 lib. per bushel, produced nearly 3 gallons (or 2 per cent.) 
more spirits than Scotch barley malt of 42.0083 lib., or above 
9 per cent. weightier per bushel, owing to the Scotch barley malt 
being attenuated only from 39.7 to 4.6. Imperfect fermentation, 
and unequal dilution, ought to ‘be avoided in national experi- 
ments ; and where they do occur, they must be rejected, as not 
leading to any fair conclusion. ; 

May I now be permitted to make one general remark. All 
Scotch barley at present has an allowance of 15 per cent.; and I 
readily achiioveld e that I think it ought to have a still further 
deduction from the malt duty that is paid on English barley. 


But with respect to bigg, notwithstanding all that is stated in this 
Report concerning the numerous experiments which were made 
in the brewery and raw grain distillations, the real merits of the 
question must turn upon the few experiments, which are to be . 
considered as fair trial8, in the distillation of pure malt. Here it 
is to be noticed, that a quarter of malted English barley, of the 


3d quality, yielded 20.88 gallons of proof spirits, While a quarter 
of the best Scotch’ bigg, when malted, produced 17.788 gallons, 
or 18 per cent. less than the lightest English barley had dome. 
Also, the average of the four English kinds distilled was 21.389 
gallons per quarter, while that of the best Scotch bigg was only 
17.788, ox above 20 per cent. less than that average; and the 2d 
bigg, when malted, which was far superior to the best biggs of 
ordinary years, was 17.065, or 254 per cent. less than the average 
of English grain, eyen in 1804, a most unfavourable year for 
these experiments. 

It is really matter of astonishment to me, that the calculations 
in the Report were not made from a ‘comprehensive view of the 
whole distillations of pure malt, with a particular attention to 
the different parcels and kinds distilled, and with more accuracy 
jn the calculations, If these things had been done, the gentle- 
men who conducted these experiments, instead of dispyting whe- 
ther malted barley was 8 or 14 per cent. superior to malted bigg, . 
would have seen that, even ip 1804, the former was more than 
22 per cent. superior to the latter. © , 

VI. It is propér, however, that I should take notice of Dr 
‘Thomson’s conclusion from these Experiments, in which he in- 
sists that the difference between the two kinds of malt is 14 per 
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cent., while Drs Hope and Coventry make it only 8 per cent. 
Here I need only remark, that though Dr Thomson views his 
subject in different lights, and very properly rejects both the va- 
lue of raw grain, as a standard for determining the value of malt, 
and also the produce of malt, without taking into account the 
quantity of grain it contains, he falls into an error when he takes 
the medium between the value of raw grain malted, and that of 
pure malt, as the rule for fixing the relative quality of the dif- 
ferent kinds of malt. By doing this, he halts between two opi- 
nions, and is subject to the inconveniences of both, without en- 

joying the advantages of either. From the great inequality of 
' conducting every part of the malting process; from the time that 
the grain was thrown into the malt-steep to the time it was taken 
off the kiln; where the period of time jn steeping varied from 
44 to 119 hours; where the time the malt lay on the floor varied 
from 8 to 20 days; where grain of.the same weight decreased 84 
per cent. in the 100, or increased 11 per cent. upon the 100; and 
where every part of the malting process, and also where the tem- 
perature of the kiln in drying the malt, varied so much, it be- 
comes.impossible to:adopt any fair and correct mode of compar, 
ing the different malts, ae from calculating from the produce 
of a given quantity,—for example, a quarter of the malted grain 
of the different qualities and denomjnations, 

VII. It only remains that I consider, very briefly, Dz Hope’s 
Letter to the Commissioners of Excise. 

After what has been said, it is unnecessary to make many re- 
marks on this gentleman’s difference of opinion from Dr Thom- 
son, whether the malt from bigg in these experiments be 8 per 
cem., ot whether it be 14 per cent. inferior to malt from at aid 
I shall only observe, that it appears extraordinary, that a gentle- 
man, who strenuously defends the distillation of raw grain 
as a method of ascertaining the comparative value of malt, and who 
founds a number of calculations on the comparative results of 
the raw grain distillations, will admit of no reference to the 
quantity of raw grain contained in a bushel of malt, wile he es- 
timates the values of. different kinds of malt. With regard to 
Dr Coventry, who is a man of real science, and one of the most 
liberal and candid men with whom I ever conversed, } am in- 
clined to think, that he was not originally a favourer of the dis- 
tillation of raw grain, and that he is not at present disposed to 
support either the experiments in the brewery, or those in the 
distillation of raw grain. And ‘with respect to Dr 'Thomson, 
who is also a man of science, and a rising character in the lite- 
rary world, I owe it as a piece of justice te him to state one re- 
markable fact, viz. that the purchasers of biggy employed by the 
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Board of Excise, had classed a quantity of Aberdeen bigg, which 
was considerably above 48 lib., among the Scotch biggs of the 
2d quality ; and that Dr'Thomson, with that candour which be. 
comes a man of science, altered this designation, and inserted the 
parcel among biggs of the 1st quality. On this account, I must 
certainly consider him, as I do his colleagues, as 4 man of 
science, candour, and integrity; and while I avoid discussing 
their little differences of opinion, I shall be sorry to give any of 
them the least cause of personal offence, notwithstanding that 
I feel myself bound to make my remarks on. their experiments, 
at once with freedom and with becoming respect. 

' May I now request attention to a short summary of what has 
been said. . ' 

The barley of England in 1804 was worse in point of quality, 
and both the barley and bigg of Scotland wére much better in 
this respect than they are in ordinary years; therefore the 
above experiments, though the samples had been fair, and e- 


very part of the various processes properly conducted, could 
not be decisive of the comparative values of the different kinds 
of malt on an average of seasons. ‘This deserves to be particu- 
larly atiended to, as I have reason to believe ‘that the ‘learned 
gentlemen who conducted these experiments will certify it in the 


most ample manner. But, independently ‘of this important fact, 
there are many objections to the Experiments detailed in the Re- 
port, and to the conclusions drawn from their different results. 

' 1. The specimens used in these trials, partly owing to the in- 
structions given by the Commissigners of ‘Excise, and partly ow- 
ing to the interpretation put upon these instructions, or to the 
manner in which they were ¢arried into effect, were improperly 
selected at first ; and they were afterwards as improperly arrang- 
ed into classes of Ist, 2d, and 3d qualities of grain. © / 

‘2. The whole malting process was most irregularly conducted, 
—from unequal degrees of -skimming off the light Corns in the 
steep,—from unequal periods of steeping the grain,—from une- 
qual increase in the process of malting,—unequal periods on the 
milt-floor, and unequal degrees both of malting and kiln drying. 

3. In the brewing process, disproportioned degrees of dilution, 
or the pouring of a much greater quantity of water upon tlie 
malt from bigg, than on that from barley, occasioned the former 

‘to produce a comparatively greater quantity of extract than it 
“would have yielded if both kinds of malt had been treated with 
their due proportion of water. In this process, also, the neglect of 
taking the specific gravity of the different worts, in more than 
half the whole number of brewings ;' and also, the neglect of taking 
the weight of the different worts by the imperfect saccharometer 


which 
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which was used, the number of errors in calculating the quanti- 
ties of solid extract, and the discrepancies between quantities of 
that extract as stated in the Report, and their amount by correct 
computation, both from the specific gravity of the worts, and the 
saccharometer degree, as it is called, of Dring and Fage’s instru- 
ment, destroy all faith in the conclusions which are drawn from 
the comparative quantities of solid extract which are contained in 
the greater number of the brewings, and consequently from the 
general results of the Brewing Tables. 

4. The numerous and incorrect experiments, in distillation 
from mixtures of malt and raw grain, were not only unauthorized 
by the Lords of the Treasury, and foreign to the question at issue, 
but really were not fair trials of the comparative values of the 
different kinds of malt ;—as the raw grain of barley used in these 
experiments, even after undergoing the operation of the fanners, 
was inferior to the barley which was steeped for malting, and 
the raw grain of bigg, distilled along with malt, was much su- 
perior to the bigg which had been malted ; and as the malt used in 
the distillery was of very different value from that used in the brew- 
ery: Also, from the greater quantities of water which were poured 
upon the raw grain in malt of bigg, than on the raw grain in malt 
of barley ; and, consequently, from the more complete attenuation 
of the wash of the latter, a comparatively greater quantity of spirits 
was extracted from the bigg than from the barley. Further, 
there are such gross errors in the statements ‘of the specific gravi- 
ties,. both of the wort and the wash of the raw grain, as would, 
if the quantity of extract be computed from these, imply impus- 
sible results in the quantities, both of solid extract, and of proof 
spirits. 

Finally.—The very few experiments made in the distillation of 

ure malt, which ought to have been the principal object of the 
, sends are liable to the same objections, of too little water 
being poured upon the malt, and of the imperfect attenuation of 
the wash of Scotch barley. Very gross errors are also committed 
in taking the specific gravity of the worts, which render the 
quantity of solid extract, found by correct computation from that 
gravity, so extremely different from that which is stated in the 
tables. Also, very unfair specimens of malt from bigg are used 
in the distillation of pure malt. ‘The bigy malt of the Ist quality, 
«istilled, was highly toasted in the kiln, and was t4} per cent. 
weightier than the average weight of bigg malt used in the brew- 
ery; and above 15 per cent. weightier than the 1st bigg malt 
brewed. Likewise three quantities of the very best malt, and 
two quantities of malt somewhat inferior, were used under the 
name of bigg malt of the 2d quality ; and not a single — of 
'S 
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bigg malt of the $d quality (or weakest bigg that was malted,) © 
was used in this species of distillation. Yet if this inferior malt 
had been used in its proper place, and an average fairly computed, 
from the three qualities of bigg malt compared to those of malt 
from barley, it would have been found that the former, even in 
1804, was above 30 per cent. inferior to English, and about 20 
per cent. inferior to Scotch barley malt. It is matter of surprise, 
that in this situation there could have been any difference of opi- 
nion about bigg malt being inferior to that of barley, either 8 or 
14 per cent. It is evident, that from the irregularities of the 
malting process, we must form our computations, neither from 
the value of a bushel of raw grain, nor of a bushel of malt, but 
ftom that of a bushel of raw grain malted; and even, upon the 
data contained in this Report, malted barley of crop 1804 will 
be found, by correct calculation, to be from 22 to 25 per cent., su- 
perior to bigg, although the bigg of that season was far superior 
to the bigg of ordinary years, 


Geo. Skene KeiTu. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. | 


Cursory Remarks on the present State of Agriculture and Rural Eco- 
nomy of the Highlands, &%c. made in the latjer end of May, and 
écginning of June 1807, — 


Lerz Edinburgh on the 28th of May, and took the Stirlin 
road by Linlithgow. The fields in the immediate vicinity § 
Edinburgh are mostly occupied in raising greens, potherbs, and 
iruits, or in pasture. This seems to be the common and miost 
profitable system of economy in the neighbourhood of every great 
city. An abundance of dung is necessary to produce the com- 
mon culinary vegetables ; and milk and butter are articles which 
always meet a ready market in a crowded population. - ; 
‘The general appearance of this part of Mid-Lothian, on leaying 
Edinburgh, is rather flat, with a gradual rige to the westward. On 
the other hand, a few detached eminences, of no great height, di- 
yersify the prospect. The whole is adorned with plantations, 
and interspersed with gentlemen’s seats and villas in well chosen 
' situations. "The soil of the fields we passed, seemed mostly to 
consist of a strong black or clay loam, enclosed and subdivided 
with thriving thorrf hedges into pretty Jarge divisions, which 
appeared to be in a high. state of cultivation. The wheat crops 
which occupy a large proportion of this tract of the country, ha 
a. very promising look, some few instances excepted. < ‘Those 
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fields in sown grass were, I think, more irregular; in some 
places having the appearance of a weighty crop, in others 
yery indifferent. ‘The practice of drilling beans, or peas and 
beans together,’ is generally adopted, though several fields were 
sown in the broadcast way. Few of these bean fields were in so 
clean and husbandman-like a state as might have been expected, 
considering the fine weather during the preceding fortnight, a 
great many of them being considerably advanced, without haying 
got a first hoeing. The operation of hoeing, when circumstan- 
ces admit, ought not to be delayed much longer than the young 
plants have got fairly above ground. Beans, being an early sown 
crop, must lye a considerable time under the clod; and the na- 
tive weeds of a more hardy nature will soon overrun and choke 
them, if not kept under by the hoe. 

The situation in which the fallows wery lying, was very irre-, 
gular; one field in particular, on the right-hand side of the. road, 
of considerable extent, was overgrown with grass and other 
weeds resembling an indifferent corn crop. There were four 
ploughs going upon it to very little purpose; for, instead of cross- 
ing the ridges, they were just reversing the furrows, consisting 
of a stiff clay soil. - After crossing the water of Almond, a field 
of oats, in a fine soil and situation, appeared quite covered with 
weeds, where something of a very different nature might have 
been expected. Some large fields of peas on the left looked 
clean and thriving. Near Linlithgow, the fields are divided into’ 
more minute portions. A heavy shower came on a little before 
we got to Linlithgow, and deprived us of the enjoyment of the 
beautiful rural scenery this fertile district presents on every hand. 
The venerable remains of the palace and cathedral command the 
attention of every traveller. : 

From Linlithgow to Falkirk, the face of the country is agree- 
ably diversified “with rich fields, uplands rising with an easy 
swell, and elegant mansions surrounded with woods both natu- 
fal and planted. The soil is a rich loam, under a masterly style 
of cultivation, The enclosures are uniformly formed with thorn 
hedges, which, in the low .and sheltered situations within our 
view, were in a very thriving state, and in many places neatly 
trimmed. The quality of the soil may be pretty accurately.as- 
certained, from the state of the hedges which intersect it. When 
these are thick, flourishing, and of quick growth, it may fairly be 
inferred that the soil is good. When they are thin, stunted, and 
overgrown with moss, they afford a certain indication of a poor, 
cold, or barren soil. ‘The wheat crops, particularly in the low- 
lying grounds, were rich and luxuriant, perhaps too much so 
fo ensure a good return, should the season prove wet and show- 
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ery. Inthe more bleak and elevated exposures, they did not 
show such a full flush of blade. In general, however, this crop 
looked well hereabout ; and the like observation will apply to the 
other crops in this district. 

The Carse, or low grounds along the side of the Forth, exhi- 
bit a beautiful scene of rich culture; but as this tract lies at a 
considerable distance from the road, any certain conclusion could 
not be drawn respecting the state of che crops. A thick driz- 
ziing rain having come on as we drew near Falkirk, prevented us 
trom enjoying the surrounding scenery to advantage. It was the 
snarket day at Falkirk, and the street was thronged with a crowd 
of people. 

From Falkirk to Stirling the road continues through the same 
rich tract of country. The fertile carse grounds on the links of 
‘the Forth, with the windings of the river, and the Ochil hills 
rising to a great height in the back ground, presented a fine varie- 
gated scene as we proceeded along. Immediately on leaving the 
town of Falkirk, the road crosses the canal, under an arch 
of sufficient span for the breadth of the road. As the canal 
goes up the vale ef Carron, a number of locks are in view ; but 
we had not the fortune to see any vessels passing at the time, 
which would have rendered the scene more interesting. ‘The 
village of Carron, where the very extensive iron works are car- 
ried on, is on the tight, which is almost enveloped in a cloud of 
smoke. St Ninians, a populous and thriving village, where 
some considerable tan-works are established, was viewed in our 
road to Stirling, after crossing the rivulet of Bannockburn, so 
famous in Scottish history. 

The situation of Stirling much resembles that part of the Old 
‘Town of Edinburgh adjoining the castle, being built on the ridge 
of a rock, having a considerable declivity to the south-east.. The 
castle occupies the summit of the rock, and has been the scene of 
many a hard contest between contending kingdoms and parties in 
former times. The prospect from the*ramparts is one of the 
richest that can be imagined ; but a heavy rain falling at the time, 
gave us little opportunity of enjoying it. 

After leaving Stirling, and crossing the Forth, we took the 
road for Dumblane, up the water of Allan. A high wind, ac- 
companied with heavy rain from the westward, contracted our 
view of the Vale of Forth above Stirling within very narrow 
Jimits. Along the banks of the Allan, up to Dumblane, the 
fields appeared to be under a regular course of ,cultivation; but 
the soil becomes lighter .and less fertile as we advanced. Se- 
veral fields, however, carried good crops of grain and sown 
grass; and wwe observed some pastures in very good oy a- 
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long the toad-side; on both sides of the river. Damblane is 
a town of considerable antiquity. ‘The houses, in general, have 
a decayed appearance, several of them being covered with thatch. 
‘The ruins of the cathedral show it to have been at one time 
a fine building. A part of it is still used as a place of public 
worship. 

From Dumblane the road ascends, in an oblique direction, a- 
long the high grounds on the eastern bank of the Allan. We 
left Dumbilane early on the morning, with a keen piercing wind 
from the north in our faces. During the night, a shower of 
snow had whitened the higher summits of the Grampians ; 
and the whole country had the appearance of being almost a 
month later than the tract we had traversed the preceding 
day. The soil is cold, poor, and barren; and the general ap- 
pearance of the country bleak and wild. Agriculture, how- 
ever, is pushed a considerable way up the hills; and the line 
of demarcation, where sterility maintains her ground, and 
art and industry extend their influence, is strongly delineated. 
The brown and rugged face of nature forms a striking con- 
trast to the green surface produced by the hand of cultiva- 
tion. The hedges, the plantations, and natural«grown trees, 
are poor, starved, shrivelled plants. Some level meadow-ground 
lies along the sides of the Allan, which might receive great be- 
nefit from straightening and embanking the course of the stream. 

On gaining the summit of the rising ground which divides 
Strathallan from Strathearn, an extensive and varied prospect lay 
before us. To the eastward there was a wide stretch of level 
country, towards the lower parts of Perthshire; to the left, 
and directly before us, the rugged and rocky summits of the 
Grampians grizzled with snow. As we got down the hill to- 
wards the Earn, into the valley or strath distinguished by that 
name, we observed some pasture fields: laid out ina tolerably 
good state, near the village of Muthil. The soil hete appears to 
be light, gravelly, and covered with stones. The barley or big, 
which is much sown in these higher grounds, was just appearing 
above ground, and, in some places, not so far advanced. 

The town of Crieff, noted for its cattle fairs, is on the opposite 
bank of the Earn ; the approach to which is directly up a steep 
bank. Drummond Castle, a beautiful seat of the Perth family, 
is situated on an eminence, on the opposite side of the river, 
surrounded with numerous thriving plantations. At Crieff we 
left the public road northward, and went up the strath as far as 
Loch Earn. ‘This is a pleasant, beautiful valley, finely wooded 
and ornamented with gentlemen’s seats. Ochtertyre, the charming 
‘residence of Sir Patrick Murray, is delightfully situated in the 
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bosom of an oak-crown’d hill, with a fine lake-below, like a mir- 
ror, reflecting on its surface the rich scenery which overlooks it 
above. The pleastire grounds, on an opposite hill, are laid out 
with much taste. At the church of Monivaird, the vale opens, 
where some fields of fine level ground seem to be pretty well 
improven. Here we saw a piece of moss, or marshy ground, im- 
proving after the Ayrshire method, intersected with deep ditches, 
and thrown into natrow beds. The pleasure grounds and fields 
round Lawers, the seat of General Robertson, appeared to be 
managed in a neat and becoming style of husbandry 3 as were 
likewise some fields in the neighbourhood of Duneira, a beau- 
tiful sequestered simmer seat of Lord Melville’s. At the 
church of -Comrie, the vale extends to a considerable breadth; 
and again contracts before we reach the lake. The sides of the 
hills ‘are Beatitifully ornamerited with plantations, forest trees; 
and coppice woods; while their summits, black with heath; 
or grey with rocks, tise to a great height dn éither hand. Loch 
Earn is a fine sheet of water, extending about eight miles in 
length ; and, when we reached the foot of it; the sun, just sink- 
ing beneath the horizon, illuminated the surface of the lake with 
his setting beams, in a most charming mannet. The peasantry 
were busy in tdkirig out their dung for their bigg, or in sowing 
and harrowing that crop. 

From Strathearn we ctossed over a wild range of hills, up 
Glenlednock, and across Glenalmond,_ till we regained.the public 
road at Amulree, about eleven miles beyond Crietf.. The hills on 
this tragt of Perthshire are lofty, meets rocky, and bare; affording 
a scanty pasturage to the sheep and’ black cattle which graze upon 
them. From the great elevation of these hills; in a central part 
of the island, they must be stormy in winter. The sheep are of 
the black-faced kinds but smaller and lighter than those in the 
upper parts of Tweedale and Clydesdale: Excepting their taps 
and hogs, they are generally unsmeared, 4 citcumstance which - 
fhust lessen the quantity of wool, and likewise materially injure 
the health and comfort of the animal. Their black cattle are 
likewise of a smaller size than those to the southward, and gene- 
tally horned. We saw large quantities of snow lying on the sides 
df these hills. : ' 

_ From Amulree to the banks of Tay, the country presents no= 
thing but a bleak waste, covered with heath, and almost wholly 
destitute of cultivation. On this tract we saw vast numbers of 
black cattle and horses, of the small Highland breed, with sheep 
of a small size. ‘The banks of Tay; where we crossed by Aber- 
feldie, are beautifully ornamented with birch woods. ‘The val¢ 
of Tay here presents some rich fields, the crops upon which -_ 
° e 
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ed well. The rising grounds, on both sides, are cultivated a good 
way up the hill; but the soil seems to be light after leaving the 
valley, and the crops late, as the fields had as the appear- 
ance of being lately sown. ‘Tho hills to the westward, on the 
sides of Loch ‘Tay, rise to a very great height; having large 
quantities of snow upon their summits, which are pointed and 
rocky, The Tay here is a pretty large river, and forms a general 
drain for the wide and mountdinous district of Breadalbane. 

Whether these hills could be more profitably employed in 
rearing the Cheviot and other fine-wooled breeds of sheep, still 
temains to be determined. Should they thrive equally well as 
the black-faced kinds, in this wide and extensive district, their in- 
troduction Would be a great national advantage. From the very 
superior value of their wool; the farmer would be enabled to pay 
a much higher rents while our great staple manufacture would be 
much promoted. Some of the mountains in Northumberland, 
Roxburgh, Selkirk and Dumfries shires, where this kind of stock 
is beptight to the greatest perfection, are not much less elevated 
than those ; though it is probable that they may possess a better 
soil, and-produce better pasturage. In Inverness-shire, near Fort 
Augustus, and even in Ross and Caithness-shires, the Cheviot 
| sheep have been introduced, with every prospect of success. 
Were the ground not overstocked, and a suitable portion of the 
lower and better sheltered part of the farm reserved for winter 
pasture, there can be little doubt but that they might be intro- 
duced with safety, even among the highest hills in Perthshire, 
provided they were nianaged with the same economy, and treated 
with that care and attention which is paid to them in the Border 
cqunties. One thing, at least, is certain, that this range of hills 
is much better adapted to the rearing of sheep than black’ cattle ; 
which last practice, though formerly most prevalent, is now much 
on the decline. 

From the inn at Taymouth tht road leads a little way up the 
north side of the Tay, ascends along the banks of a deep, rapid’ 
stream, and winds around the base of the mountain Shiechallion, 
till it falls into the valley watered by the Tummel, a rough, deep, 
and turbulent stream. A few spots of cultivation, intermixed 
with pasture grass, appear in this valley. ‘The surface, in ma- 
ny places, is literally covered with large round stones, of a spe- 
cies of black or grey granite. The general appearance of the 
country is dreary and desolate. From Tummel bridge, the coun- 
try displays the same rugged and desolate appearance ¥ the road’ 
winding, in a ¢ircuitous manner, through glens, and over rising 
grounds, among hills and lakes, tilk it-reaches Dalnacardoch and 
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Dalwhinnie, the last of which is in the district of Badenoch, in 
Inverness-shire. The old military road, though not always con- 
ducted with a view to the ease of the odin is, in general, 
better executed than it seems to.have been planned. ‘The inns at 
‘Taymouth, Dalnacardoeh, and Dalwhinnie, afford good accommos 
dation ; that at Tummel bridge, however, is an exception. 

From Dalwhinnie to Pitmain, the. country opens a little, with 
. more of level grotind betwixt the hills. Some fine level fields 

on the banks of the Spey, near the inn at Pitmain, seem to pro- 
duce tolerably good crops of oats and bear. The upper grounds 
are hard and bate, and covered with stones. Thecrofting system 
is here very generally practised: The population in this district 
must be very considerable, from the great number of eottages and 
small fields upon the road side. Their small spots of ground 
under cultivation scarcely deserve the name of corn fields. They 
were then (Ist of June) busy in carrying out their dung for their 
bear land, or potatoes; and their husbandry utensils, dnd mode 
of labour, strictly coincided with the appearance of their fields and 
cottages. ‘They were, however; giving their fields a most plen- 
tiful dressing of dung; and their corn crops, in many places, 
jooked very promising. Below Pitmain are some fields, which 
would be greatly improved by draining and embanking ; which 
has been partly attempted; but not completely executed: On the 
higher grounds the soil consists of a light, thin, gravelly stratum 
of earth, covered with heath and birches of a diminutive growth. 
Before we got to Aviemore, which is on the border of Murrayshire, 
there are a great number of trees of that species called the weep-- 
ing birch, of a peculiarly beautiful appearance, which here rise to 
‘a great height, and ate straighter than the common birch: On 
the opposite banks of the Spey are immense forests of natural 
firs; which seem to grow to.a very considerable size. 

The road here leaves the Spey, and, after crossing the water of 
Duinain, traverses a tract of flat coarse moor ground, till, wind- 
ine up a steep glen, it again descends into the valley watered by 
the river Findhorn, the banks of which present a few spots of 
cultivation. ‘The soil seems to be light and gravelly. The hills 
are not so steep and elevated: as in Badenoch and Braidalbane. 
From the Inn at Freeburn, a little north_from the Findhorn, there 
is the same continued tract of black heathy moors, on which 
sheep and black cattle of a diminutive size were pasturing. 
Both sheep and cattle were very lean, and had the appearance of 
having suffered much hunger during the winter or spring. As 
we entered the valley divided by the Nairny the same scene of 
Highland cultivation was observable as we had seen in Strathspey 3 
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—a numerous population, wretched huts, a light soil, late crops, 
and the most awkward utensils of husbandry. Having gained 
_ the summit of the rising ground beyond the water of Nairn, a 
more inviting prospect lay before us. Here the Murray Frith, 
the peninsula of Cromarty, the cultivated fields along the coast, 
and round the town of Inverness, and the hills of Ross-shire 
rising to a great distance, formed a striking landscape. As 
we advanced, Fort-George could distinctly be perceived on a 
point of land running into the frith, with the moor of Culloden, 
and a long stretch down the shore on our right ; while the elevated 
summits of the hills in Lochaber were at a great distance on the 
left; with the spires of Inverness, and the shipping in. the har- 
bour, below us. The fields on the high grounds to the eastward 
of Inverness, are a dry gravelly soil; but those on the sides of 
the Ness, particularly on the north-west side, are a rich loam, and 
managed in a becoming style of husbandry. On the low grounds 
the several crops looked well, some fields carrying rich wheat ; 
others, sown grass, equal to any in the Carse of Falkirk. 

Inverness is a handsome, well-built town, situated on both 
sides of the Ness, and connected by a substantial bridge of 
seven arches. It has a considerable share of trade; and manu- 
factures of different kinds have long been established there. ‘The 
salmon fishing in the Ness is very productive. The inhabitants 
are gay and elegant in their appearance, and said to speak 
the English language with greater purity than in any other 
part of Scotland,—which may be pretty correct, when applied to 
the higher ranks. The canal, at present going forward to con- 
nect the Murray Frith with the Western Sea at Fort William, is 
a vast undertaking, and, when finished, will prove an incalcul- 
able benefit to the coasting trade of the island. The bason at 
Clachnacharry, where the canal enters the frith, is nearly finish- 
.ed; and the digging of the canal is carried a good way up the vale 
of the Ness. Several of the locks are considerably advanced ; and 
a mole or pié¢r, to the westward of the entrance to the bason, 
is at present forming. The expense of these works will bring 
much money into the country, while it gives employment to a 

eat number of hands, and inures them to habits of labour and 
industry. 

From Inverness we proceeded up the side of the frith, at the 
head .of which we crossed the river Beauly, at the village of that 
name. Around the sides of the frith, and at the head of the bay, a 
fine tract, of arable ground is extended, well cultivated, and bear- 
ing good crops, which is let at high rents. From Beauly to 
Dingwall the road crosses a bleak heathy moor, of a thin liglit 
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soil, a considerable part of which is laid out in plantations, and 
a few spots are cultivated in a very imperfect manner by a great 
number of small farmers. On the banks of the Conan, the soil 
is better, consisting of a clayey loam. A great deal of wood, 
both natural and planted, grows on the banks of this river. 
Dingwall is a royal burgh, situated in a vale at the head of 
the bay of Cromarty, and, consisting of one principal street, is 
reckoned the second town in Ross-shire. 

From Dingwall we turned by Strathpeffer to Conlin, an inn 
on the road to Lochbroom. ‘The valley of Strathpeffer contains 
some rich ground, but is natrow and eonfined by high hills, and 
not improved to that perfection its matural advantages seem to 
point out. Near Conlin, the fields and pleasure grounds of Coul, 
the property of Sir George MacKenzie, Baronet, appeared to be 
managed in a superior style of husbandry. Several fields, both in 
crop and pasture, were in excellent order. Here we saw a flock 
of. Cheviot sheep, which seemed to thrive well. 

From Conlin to Lochbroom the country is rugged, mountain- 
ous, and rocky, covered with heath, where a great number of 
black cattle, horses, sheep and goats, have an indifferent pas- 
ture. Many natural woods grow on the banks of the rivers, 
which descend to the eastward. Cultivation has made some 
feeble efforts to displayher industry; but the soil and climate are ini- 
mical to her operations. Some green spots here and there discover 
her progress ; but these are rare, amidst such a vast tract of waste. 
On the sides of Lochbroom, the hills are steep and rocky down 
to the water’s edge. A small spot of level ground on the sides 
of the river which runs into the bay is_ under cultivation, and 
seemed to yield tolerably good crops, but, under the system of 
cultivation at present practised, cannot be made to give any great 
return. Along the sides of the hills, small detached pieces are la- 
boured with the cascroom, an instrument familiar to those only 
who are in the most backward state of improvement. Loch- 
broom is esteemed one of the best herring stations on the coast 
of Scotland. Ullapool is a newly established and thriving fishing 
village, about six miles down the bay on the east side, which may 
in time become a town of some importance. 

From Lochbroom, we returned by the same route to Inverness. 
The newly established tryst or fair at Beauly, for wool and sheep, 
was held on the day we past through that village; and the com- 
petition for the premium granted for the best tups, was to be 
determined at that time. ‘There were only three lots, of six tups 
each, shown, which, I suppose, would each gain a premium. 
They were of the black-faced kind, and seemed to be pretty good 
specimens of that species of stock. A respectable meeting of 
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proprietors and farmers assembled on this occasion; and the prices 
of -wool were nearly equal to those of last season. 

From Inverness, we took the road to Fort William, which lies 
along the south-eastern bank of the river Ness. A great number 
of acres are laid out in plantations along the banks and rising 
tee on the sides of the river. The steep banks along the 

ess, are here covered with broom and furze, which, at this sea- 
son of the year, decorated with a full profusion of blossoms, ap- 
peared ‘ unprofitably gay,’ and had a most brilliant show. We 
observed some part of this fine vale completely in a state of na+ 
ture, though certainly capable of much improvement, from its si- 
tuation on the banks of the Ness: 

Loch Ness is a fine sheet of water, extending twenty-two miles 
in length in a direct line from north-east to south-west. The 
old military road lies along its eastern banks. For a considerable 
way up the side of the joch, the road is quite level, keeping 
parallel to the water, through a fine coppice wood, intermixed 
with larger trees, consisting of birch, ash, alder, &c. which ex- 
tend a considerable way up the hills on each side of the lake, 
while the rocky, steep and elevated summits of the mountains rise 
to a great height above. In this tract we saw a number of sheep 
ahhh bene of a better shape and size, and in superior condition 
to most of those to be seen further north. 

After passing the inn at Boleskine, the road leaves the side of 
Loch Ness, and winds up the rugged banks of the Foyers, which 
are beautifully shaded with the weeping birch. ‘The great fall in 
this river claims the attention and admiration of every traveller. 
We did not see it to the very best advantage, though the river 
was a good deal swelled by the rains which had fallen the preced- 
ing day. It is a grand object ; presenting a considerable stream 
of water precipitated over a rock upwards of two hundred feet of 
perpendicular height. During its fall a part of it is converted 
into vapour, or spray, which is seen rising like smoke at a dis- 
tance, when approaching it. After crossing the Foyers, along the 
banks of which a good deal of level ground is stretched above the 
falls, (some of which is under cultivation, but the crops appeared 
late and unpromising), the road for some miles goes along the 
top of a pretty high ridge, and then descends by the side of a 
loch, and down a steep bank, across a rapid stream finely fringed 
with underwood, when Loch Ness again appears in view. At 
the head of the loch, on a spot of rising ground, surrounded with 
fine green fields, is placed Fort Augustus, a neat, regular forti- 
fication, with commodious barracks. It is a handsome spot, and 
ae a striking contrast to the rude sceriery in the neighbour- 
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To the south of Fort Augustus, on Glengary’s estaté, are 
some farms stocked with Cheviot sheep, which have succeeded 
very well. Glenurquhart, Glenmorrison, and Glengary, are val- 
lies which run a considerable way into the country on the north- 
ern side of this great chain of lochs. Loch Oich, at the foot of 
Glengary, is about five miles distant from Fort Augustus. ‘This 
loch is about three miles in length; and from Loch Qich and 
Loch Lochy, the distance is,one mile. This isthmus is- the 
highest point of land betwixt Inverness and Fort William in the 
course of the Caledonian Canal ; and this part of the work, from 
the irregularity of the surface, will require a deep cut to connect 
the two lakes. Loch Lochy, like Loch Ness, extends in a direct 
line about ten or twelve miles towards Fort William, and is sur- 
rounded with steep, rocky hills, intersected with gullies and rapid 
streams. ‘Ihe hiils on the eastern side appear to afford a better 
pasturago than those on the west. Near the foot of Loch Lochy, 
the vale opens; and the road here leaves the side of the lake and 
stretches to the eastward till it crosses the Spean, a deep, rapid 
river, which drains a large tract of country in Lochaber. At this 
turn of the road, Bennevis, the mest elevated mountain in Britain, 
appears in view, presenting a bold and rugged front,- spangled 
with large tracts of snow, which reach a long way down the sides 
of the hill. The upper part of this mountain seems to be a huge 
pile of rocks; but the lower grounds and round the base, appear 
to afford pretty good pasturage. Most of the ground in the 
vicinity of Fort William is covered with heath, except some low 
carse ground at the head of the bay, and in the neighbourhood 
of Corpach, where the Canal enters ine sea, about a mile to the 
northward of the month of the river Lochy. A considerable 
progress has been made in the work at this end of the Canal. 
‘The rains of Inverlochy Castle are upon the very edge of the 
river, and Fort William at a little distance on the south bank of 
the Nevis. Gordonsburgh, a neat thriving village, is immediately 
adjoining on the shore. ‘This arm of the sea is a celebrated sta- 
tion for the herring fishery.. The coasts here, like those of Loch- 
broom, are bold and steep, except a tract of low ground at the 
estuary or entrance of the Lochy into the sea, A few fields are 
under cultivation, but of no considerable extent; 

From Fort William we took the old road to Kingshouse, across 
the hills, a most difficult and disagreeable road to travel. This 
road, carried in a zig-zag direction over the summit of a high and 
rocky hill, is out of repair, being little frequented, and in some 
places scarce passable. The hiils in the neighbourhood of Fort 
William afford pretty good pasturage; but, before we reach the 
head of Lochleven, an arm of the sea, which separates Inverness 
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from, Argyleshire, they are steep. and barren, being almost en- 
tirely covered with stones, or simall patches of heath where 
there is any soil for it to grow upon, the most of the way to 
Kingshouse; affording the most dreary and desolate prospect ima- 
ginable. 

From Kingshouse to Tyndrum, the road crosses over the same 
tract of waste and mountainous country. It is thinly inhabited, 
being generally. occupied in pasturing sheep and black cattle. 
The road here. is in’ good order, owing, T stippose, to the sinall 
repair that is upon it, and the substant?al maaner in which it 
has been formed ; but the accommodations for travellers are 
very indifferent. The distance between Fort William and Tyn- 
drum by the .road we took, is forty miles ; and the central station 
at Kingshouse affords very poor entertsinmeit for passengers. ~~ 

Near the Inn at Tyndrum, there are a number of cottages 
of a mean appearance, with small spots of arable adjoining, be- 
longing,, I suppose, to the workmen employed in the lead mines 
there. After crossing a part of Argyleshire, the road enters 
Perthshire, at the head of the vale of Strathfillan. A few ntiles 
below Tyndrum, the road strikes to the westward till it reach 
the valley at the’ head of Lochlomond. ‘The face, or appear- 
ance Of, the hills, improves a great deal as we enter the vale 
of Lochlomond, affording a much finer grazing than those te 
the northward. On some of these pastures the Cheviot sheep 
have been introduced lately. 

We entered the valley at the head of Lochlomond, by a steep 
path, through a fine thriving grove of young oaks and birches. 
The ride down the side of Lochlomond was highly pleasing. A 
slight shower had fallen before we entered the vale; and the 
woods, in full verdure, shed a rich perfume. The air was calm, 
the surface of the lake was as smooth as a mirror; while the 
haze in the atmosphere contributed to augment the distinct- 
ness with which the water reflected the rocks and woods where- 
with its banks are so finely decorated. ‘The trees, mostly oak, 
ash, beech, alder, mountain ash, firs, hollys, and hawthorns, 
were in full blossom. Further up, the hills are rocky and pre- 
cipitous, with huge fragments scattered along the road side at 
the bottom, which seem at some former period to have been sepa- 
tated from the rocks above. The road winds in an irregular line 
among the rocks, sometimes rising with a steep ascent to a cousi- 
derable height above the level of the lake, and again descending 
to the water’s edge. A number of cottages are interspersed 
among the openings in the woods, with their small spots of cvl- 
iivation adjoining. 

After stopping to feed our horses at Tarbet, we again proceed- 
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ed along the banks of the lake. A great number of persons were 
employed in stripping oak wood of its bark, on both sides of the 
loch, for which article the proprietors draw a very considerable 
sum annually. A part of the road here has been newly formed 
upon an excellent plan, being kept on a level with the lake, 
and following every winding of the rock, At Luss the lake ex- 
pands to a great breadth, where it is ornamerited with 3 number 
of islands finely wooded, and displaying a rich and picturesque 
scenery. To the eastward, Benlomond, rising with majestic dig. 
nity, overlooks the beautiful scenery of his subject lake, and a rich 
tract of country to the southward. 

From the bottom of Lochlomond along the water of Leven, 
the face of the country assumes a quite different aspect. Rich 
cultivated fields enclosed with hedges—gentlemen’s seats sur- 
rounded with thriving plantations—and populous manufacturing 
villages, appearing almost like one continued city—eyery thing 
wearing the face of successful industry. The fine monument 
erected to the memory of the ingenious br Smollett, on the road 
side, is a beautiful object, and attracts. the attention and curi- 
osity of travellers. 

The fields around the bottom of Lochlomond, and on the sides 
of the Leven, consist of a rich clay or loamy soil, affording good 
crops and pasturage. We saw here some excellent fields of Shear, 
and sown grass. A great proportion is laid out in plantations 
and pleasure grounds. The black cattle are of a larger breed 
than those of the neighbouring counties of Perth and Argyle. 

Dumbarton occupies a low situation. It consists of one prin- 
cipal street, level, aud well paved. The houses are unequal, 
many of them haying the appearance of great antiquity. ‘There 
is a considerable glass-work carried on at the upper end of the 
town ; and it has some trade by sea, vessels coming close up to 
the back of the town. The castle is situated on, or rather in- 
cludes within its walls, two points of an insulated rock, of con- 
siderable elevation, on the west side of the river Leven. It 
fotms a very strikipg and picturesque object ; and has been kept 
as a place of strength from a very remote period of antiquity. 

The road from Dumbarton to Glasgow presents a succession 
of scenery highly interesting, and of a character directly oppo- 
site to that which we had surveyed the two preceding days. On 
leaving Dumbarton, for the first two or three miles, the crops 
had the appearance of being much hurt by the drought, the soil 
frereabouts consisting of clay, inclining to gravel. Some hills of 
no great height were on our left hand; on our right, the frith of 
Clyde, which we could trace as far down as Port-Glasgow and 
Greenock, with vessels going up or down the river. On each 
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side, firie pasture ground and cultivated fields. As we got neater 
Glasgew, the country improved, displaying a wide and extensive 
tract of rich and highly cultivated fields. ‘These fields are almost 
uniformly enclosed with thorn hedges. A great number of villas 
occupy a rising grounds, and adorn the prospect, as we ap- 
proach the city. Most of them are elegant, and some of them 
magnificent, with gardens and pleasure grounds laid out with 
much taste. They are mostly the property of the wealthy and 
flourishing merchants and manufacturers of Glasgow. 

The crops, in general, in the vicinity of Glasgow, had a 
very thriving look, though both the soil and cultivation were 
inferior to what is to be seen on the banks of the Forth. 
The fields of sown grass appeared to carry weighty crops ; but, 
in general, there was less clover than customary on rich soils. 
Whether this was owing to the severe spring frosts, or that a 
larger proportion of rye-grass is preferred for horses food, is 
doubtful ; but such a mode of management may be considered 
ag scourging to the soil, rye-grass bearing a nearer aflinity to a 
white crop, than clover or most of the other sown grasses. ‘The 
turnip ground was working in many places; but, though se- 
veral fields were sown, none of the young plants had got above 
ground. Potatoes had a promising look, the young plants be- 
ing pretty far advanced in several places. Some fields of oats, 
particularly one of the potatoe variety, displayed the most 
promising crop of that grain to be seen on the road. Wheat 
was, in general, good; but scarcely equal to what we had 
seen in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and in Linlith- 
gowshire. The canal, over which the road passes by a draw- 
bridge, is an interesting object in relation to the improvement ot 
the commerce and agriculture of the country. The traveller is 
struck with an agreeable surprise on seeing vessels moving through, 
or rather over, corn fields and hedges ; for the tract of the canal is 
higher in many places, by means of the embankments, than the 
surrounding fields which are intersected by its course. 

Glasgow is a populous and flourishing city. ‘The streets are regu- 
lar and the houses well built. The public and modern buildings are 
magnificent, and executed in an elegant style of architecture. It 
is certainly by far the most thriving town tn Scotland, in regard 
to the commerce and manufactures carried on here in connexion 
with Port-Glasgow, Greenock, Paisley, and the many populous 
villages which form the suburbs of the city. In the principal 
streets, every house is a shop or inn, or devoted to some public 
occupation. 

From Glasgow to Hamilton, the country has much the same 
appearance of fertility and high cultivation, as the’ approach to 
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the town from the westward. It was the market-day when we 
left Glasgow, and the road was ctowded with people going into 
the town. Carts and baskets were loaded with articles of sale. 
K-very thing had the appearance of wealth and plenty: The 
fields, both under crop and pasture, had a thriving look; though 
the cultivation, in general, as we got further up the Clyde, is 
not in the most finished style of neatness. The old mode of 
broad, crooked and high ridges, is still pursued in some parts ; 
the bean crops, in many places, sown in the broad-cast way ; 
_and those in drills, cleaning in different places with the hand-hoe, 
‘The barley crop seemed in general to be late. The soil, as we 
got furtherup Clyde, and on the higher grounds, consists of a 
cold stiff clay, and must be difficult to. manage, either in very 
droughty or very wet seasons. ‘The horses in Lanarkshire are 
generally more strong and weighty than those on the eastern 
coast of Scotland; and they draw vast loads. The carts, like 
the horses, are stout and clumsy. 

Hamilton is a town of considerable antiquity, irregularly built, 
and situated near the confluence of the Avon and the ‘Clyde. 
‘the Duke of Hamilton’s palace and pleasure grounds, are in the 
immediate vicinity of the town. From Hamilton to Lanark, the 
appearance of the country is more bleak and barren ; the soil be- 
coming poorer, and less fertile, as we advance to the southward. 
Along the banks of the Clyde, however, there are some fine rich 
low lying grounds. ‘These are finely ornamented with plantations, 
and natural grown woods, interspersed with gentlemen’s seats, and 
handsome farm-houses. In this district, a good deal of attention 
seems to be paid to the raising of fruit, considerable spaces of 
ground being laid out in orchards; almost every gentleman’s place, 
tarm-house, and even cottage, having one-of a greater or less ex- 
tent. 

Lanark is a royal burgh of great antiquity, and the county 
town of Lanarkshire. It is situated on a rising ground consider- 
ably elevated above the course of the Clyde, the channel of which 
is here broken with deep falls, the banks being steep, rocky and 
confined, It was a fair day when we came through Lanark, and 
a great crowd of people were on the streets. From Lanark to 
Elvanfoot, after crossing the Clyde, we struck across the country 
nearly by the skirts of ‘Tintoc, which is one of the highest hills 
in Lanarkshire. This part of the county is mostly devoted to 
rearing sheep, though a good part of it seems formerly to have 
been under cultivation, though now in pasture. Before we got 
upon the public road again up the Clyde, which has a very cit- 
cuitous course here, it was getting dark; and a thick drizzling 
rain coming on, we reached the inn at Elvanfoot at a late hour. 
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The black-faced or short breed of sheep, is the common stock 
kept on these hills, though the Cheviot is beginning to be intro- 
duced on some farms, the very superior value of the wool of the 
latter’ kind giving them 9 decided preference over the other as a 
mote profitable stock. 

From ‘Elvanfoot, the road is remarkably good, being wide, 
smooth and level, as far as the nature of the country will permit. 
On leaving the Clydé, the road falls into the Evan, a branch of 
the Annan. Along*the banks of the Evan, it descends till within 
a mile or two of ihe village of Moffat, through a fine pastoral 
country. Moffat is a neat clean village, with a wide open street. 
Several of the houses are built with a kind of blue stone, or coarse 
marble, which has a fine appearance at.a sinall distance. The 
celebrated Spa well is distant about a mile from the town. It 
was formerly much frequented by invalids during the summer 
months ;' but is not so much resorted to at present. The hills 
above Moffat are’steep'and bare, but afford a healthy pasture for 
sheep. The valley below spreads to a considerable breadth, and 
seems to be under a pretty good course of cultivation. Lime is 
much used as a manure, and its good effects. are visible in con- 
verting’ the natural brown heath into tich and verdant grass pas- 
ture. The soil is gravel, or a light sandy loam on the low val- 
leys, which produce good crops of oats, barley, turnips and po- 
tatoes. After gettitig’a little down the vale of Annan, we croffed 
over fome rifing grounds, by a fteep winding road leading to the 
water of Dryfe, which wafhes a fine green valley, and unites with 
the Annan a little above Lockerby, a market town on the Glafgow 
road to Carlifle. The banks of the Dryfe are well cultivated and 
' improven; and the crops, as far as we could obferve, had a thriving 
appearance. A good deal of wood, both natural and planted, 
adorns the banks of that river. From thence we crofled over a 
tract of hill country, for about eight miles, till we got into the 
valley watered by the Efk, a few miles above Langholm, a thriv- 
ing manufacturing village in the eaftern diftri& of ‘Dumfriesthire, 
and the firft ftage in Scotland on the road betwixt Carlifle and 
Edinburgh. This diftri&t is moftly paftoral, confifting of fine 
green hills of a moderate height, and now wholly ftocked with 
the long or Cheviot breed of theep, and a few black cattle of the 
Galloway breed.» The foil on the banks of the Etk confifts of a 
dry gravelly earth, or a light fandy loam, in the vallies; producing 
pretty good crops of oats, barley, peas, turnips, and potatoes. 
There are a number of fine natural woods on its banks, and a few 
plantations. The cultivated fields are moftly enclofed and fub- 
divided with ftone walls. Here we terminated our journey, after 
traverfing 
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traverfing a great part of the central, northern, and weftern ocoun- 
ties of Scotland. 

A few general remarks shall now be hazarded. , 

From the observations we had an opportunity of making, and 
the information received from others, in the course ef the above 
journey, it appeared evident, that the population of the High- 
lands, which in many places is very great, was, by no means pro- 
portioned to the means of subsistence they at present possess. 
A numerous population, without commerce or manufactures, and 
labouring under a defective system of agriculture, and an unsuit- 
able mode of pastoral economy, in managing a tract of country 
peculiarly destined. for that purpose, was a.consideration that 
struck us most forcibly on visiting that part of the country. 
mountainous districts of Perth, Drees Ross, Sutherland and 
Argyleshires, are better adapted to pasturage than any other pur- 
pose. The rearing and grazing of sheep is more profitable, 
and consequently ought to be adopted in preference to that 
of black cattle, the former being supported at less expense, and 
depending less on the labor and industry of man for their food 
in winter. They are naturally themselves of more value in, pro- 
portion to the food they consume. Their wool, 4s an article of 
manufacture and commerce, has been a principal medium in pro- 
moting the prosperity of the nation at large. The introduction 
of sheep-fatming into these districts must of necessity reduce the 
population very considerably ; for, under such a system, a com- 
paratively small number of inhabitants, to what is at present on 
some parts of them, are sufficient for the purposes of pastoral eco- 
nomy. We do not, however, from what is stated above, pretend to 
infer, as some have done, that the general population of the north 
is too great, or that it ought to be reduced by any arbitrary or 
violent measures. On the contrary, no more is meant, than that 
the population of the north might be directed to more proper 
modes of employment and industry, for the general interests of 
themselves, the country, and the state. For when an excess of 
population is complained of as a nuisance, it may be believed that 
there must be something radically defective in the civil or politi- 
cal ¢conomy of the State. The population of any country must. be 
accounted its greatest strength, as well as its truest riches, where 
its exertions are directed to promote the real interests and pros- 
perity of the whole,—where the inhabitants mutually cooperate 
in advancing the public welfare. 

The depopulation of the Highlands has been a theme of de- 
clamation for a number of years past ; and it certainly has taken 
place to a certain degree, though not to such an extent as to 
create any serious alarm in the breasts of those who wish mene 
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their country prosperous and thriving. There may be fewer in- 
habitants in certain districts of the Highlands, than there were 
half a century ago ;. but the general population of Scotland is not 
decreased. In the same proportion that the population of some 
‘parts of the country has declined, that of the manufacturing 
towns and villages has increased, or perhaps in a higher ratio. 
“The introduction of sheep-farming into the Highlands, and the 
encouragement given to graziers: from the South country, has 
been considered as the principal cause of this depopulation ; and 
the Bes i present proprietors, in favouring this system, in 
‘preference to the old, mode of economy practised by their fore- 
fathers, has been arraigned, by superficial reasoners, as a subject 
of the most alarming and serious concern.to the State. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the true interest of the landlords, as well as 
of the inhabitants, is. corinected with the success of sheep-farm- 
ing, provided those parts of the country ‘which are capable of im- 
provement by cultivation are net thrown into sheep walks. If 
-this.is properly kept in view, there is ample room for employing 
the surplus population which the grazing system might spare 
from certain districts in the North. .There are many tracts of 
‘Tow lying grounds, and along the coasts, which are capable of 
much improvement. The proportion of that under cultivation is 
‘but small, in comparison to what is at present in a state of na- 
ture ; or, at best, under a very imperfect mode of culture. As 
the landlords are supposed to derive considerable profits from the 
introduction of sheep-grazing upon their estates, they might be 
enabled, without any detriment to themselves or their posterity, 
to let such grounds to the present inhabitants on improving leases 
and liberal terms. A greater number of black cattle, by this 
means, might be reared on less bounds than at present. Per- 
haps, in this case, it would ve the true interest of both the land- 
lords and the countty at large, that a number of South country 
farmers should be invited to settle on their estates. It would 
show them what improvements might be effected by introducing 
a proper course of husbandry, and a suitable rotation of crops.; 
and, at the same time, instruct and stimulate the natives to pur- 
sue the most eligible modes of industry and economy necessary for 
promoting their own interests and those of their country. Where 
the native inhabitants, however, are willing to perform what 
their present skill and capital enable them to do, they ought not 
to be wantonly turned out to gratify the avarice or caprice of a 
landlord, or the interests of a stranger. There can be no reason, 
either physical or moral, why a native Highlander may not im- 
prove his country as well as any other, provided he enjoys the 
requisite 
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requisite knowledge and means of improvement possessed by the 
other. 

A more general introduction of the turnip husbandry, anda 
proper rotation of green and white crops, into the agriculture of 
of the Highlands, when the soil is adapted to,such culture, might 
be productive of very great advantages to that part of the island. 
The turnip is naturally a hardy plant, at least.a great variety of 
them come to perfection in very cold and exposed situations ; 
and thrives on almost any dry soil, whete a suificiency of dung 
can be applied to the raising of them. When kept clean, and 
properly managed, turnips enrich the soil in a remarkable de- 
gree, particularly where they are eaten off with sheep. Where 
the ground is rich, and in good heart, it admits of being earlier 
sown; which is a great matter in Highland districts, as it pro- 
duces grain of a better quality, and gives the chance of being ear- 
lier reaped. ; 

A more general application of lime or marl as manures, would 
be productive likewise of the same. advantages to the north of 
Scotland ; znd where they cannot be had on the spot, from the 
advantage of water cafriage might be brought to most places 
in the North at no great expense. Scotland already possesses 
many advantages in this respect, and must, in the course of a 
few years, have the advantage over most othe; countries, when 
‘we consider the numerous public works, such as canals. roads, 
bridges, and harbours, now going forward or in contemplation. 
‘The advantages of water communication may be yet-much fur- 
ther extended, by means of the many fine lakes and rivers with 
which this part of the island is particularly enriched, It is aot 
easy to fix the bounds, or say to what extent the improvements in 
any country may be carried, when the spirit of enterprize and in- 
dustry is fairly roused among its inhabitants; and there is no in- 
ducement more forcible than self-interest, where it is clearly dis- 
covered. 

A better breed of horses might likewise be introduced into the 
Highlands, as, without such a previous measure, little solid im- 
provement can be expected in the agricultural system. A vast 
number of the old breed of small poneys are still reared and bred 
in the northern counties; though there is no exaggeration in af- 
firming, that a pair of good stout horses, properly fed, harnessed 
and trained, will perform more work, and to much better pur- 
pose, than a score of the present kind can be supposed to do. 
The implements of husbandry may be characterised in a similar 
manner ; indeed it excited our surprise, that the husbandry of 
these districts, imperfeet as it is, was so well executed under 
such disadvantages, P. 
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Ar no period, fince the commencement of this Work, has a more 
gloomy profpect been in the way of the generality of Scottith farmers 
than at the prefent moment. Encunflered with heavy rents, taxed 
more feverely than other claffes of the community, and obliged to 
pay a higher price for labour thin hitherto known, in few inftances can 
their fituation be reckoned defireable ; but, when other circumftances 
are taken into account, namely a bad harveft, dull corn markets, and the 
depreffed price of live ftock, flender confideration is called for to afcer- 
tain that the condition of cultivators is melancholy and alarming beyond 
the experience of former times. To fpeculate upon the iffue, would 
ferve no ufeful purpofe. Probably it might produce a contrary effeét, 
by paralyzing the efforts of thofe fo unhappily circumftanced ; therefore 
eur details fhall be limited to facts which cannot be queftioned. 

The opinion expreffed in laft Number, refpeéting the feveral corn crops, 
has been verified by the refult ; with the lamentabie addition, that, in many 
of the northern and weftern diftri€ts, a large proportion of the crop, at the 
date of laft accounts, ftill remained in the field, expofed to ruin and deftruc- 
tion from the elements, and much of it already in a ftate approaching to 
rottennefs, unlefs a favourable change of weather foon intevene and pre- 
vent fuch a melancholy cataftrophe. - From all the accounts communi- 
cated to us, it appears that the feveral crops (wheat excepted) are every 
where of little bulk ; indeed more fo than in any year fince the memor- 
able 1800, when dearth raged through the land Wheat, in every 
point of view, proves to he the beft crop ; and in feveral of the Englith 
counties it is eftimated as exceeding the ordinary average, and of fupe- 
rior quality to the grain of the preceding year. Barley is probably be- 
low par; but oats, beans and peas, are greatly defeétive ; the latter ar- 
ticles particularly fo. The failure of beans and peas fhowed itfelf about 
the end of July, when a difeafe, appropriately called the Black Faundice, 
feized them, and completely ftopped further improvement. In no fea- 
fon, within our remembrance, have beans and pees more generally failed 
_ than in this one. It was of no importance whether they ftood upon a foil 

which was ftrong or light, deep or fhallow, rich or poor. On almoft all 
they met with the like fate ; and the produce is a {mall fhrivelled grain, 
hardly of a quality fit to be ufed for feed next feafon, unlefs people are 
compelled to do fo by imperious neceflity. Whether the difeafe which 
infeéted thefe plants was occafioned by infeéts at the root or on the 
ftaik, or by atmofpherical influence, is an undecided queftion ; but the 
confequences will be felt in more ways than one, becaufe in many dif- 
tridts the working ftock are chiefly fupported through the winter 
months upon the fodder of thofe grains. Suppofing the fodder fhould 
contain its ufual nourifhment, which is a doubtful circumftance, ftill it 
will not go one half fo far as in other years, having in a manner melted 
away before harvefting ; of courfe, the expenfe of fupporting working 
flock mutt be greatly increafed. 


Notwithftanding 
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Notwithftanding of. the fhort crop, and the alarming condition in 
which a great part of it remains, markets are not fo materially influ- 
enced thereby as might have been expected, having on the whole been 
dull, and lower for wheat than ‘in the preceding. quarter. So far as re- 
fpeéts wheat, the want of demand may be attributed to the full ftock of 
flour on hand at the commencement of harveft ; to the general imperfeé& 
condition of grain, which would not allow of fpeculation, efpecially when 
the old ftock in hand was confiderable; and to the héavy lofs fuftained 
laft feafon by corn dealers, which makes them, in this one, fhy of making 
extenfive purchafes. The want of oats and beans muft, however, ulti- 
mately caufe a greater demand for other grains, and occafion the prices 
of the feveral varieties to be more upon an equal footing than at this 
time. 

This has been a bad year for the grazier, live ftock of every defcrip- 
tion having gradually fallen in value fince midfummer. The fall may 
fafely be eftimated at 25 per cent. on many kinds of cattle and fheep, 
though on good Highland wedders and Cheviot ewes it, may not be 
more than one half of that rate. The ’rent of breeding farms has, 
for a year or two palt, advanced even more than that of arable ones, 
therefore the depreffion upon ftock muft be fucceeded by ferious confe- 
quehces to thofe concerned in fuch undertakings. The feeding farmers, 
who make annual purchafes, literally gave away their grafs for nothing, 
having in mafiy inftances a difficulty of obtaining, for fat, the price ori- 
ginally given for lean ftock. 

The leguminous articles of potatoes and turnips, have in a great 
meafure failed, and threaten to be of no great value. The firft 
mentioned article cannot be reckoned as exceeding half a crop, whilft 
the quality is imperfe@, and in danger of being rendered worfe from the 
. wet ftate of the ground, in which one half of the potatoes are ftill depofit- 
ed. ‘Of turnips, fewer were fown than ufual, and many fields failed. 
High prices have therefore been given for this root. 

The important operation of fowing wheat is tolerably forward in the 
early diftri€ts ; but in thofe of a different defcription it is prefumed the 
quaatity fown this feafon will comparatively be of much lefs extent 
than ufual. Thin foils, fteeped with ram, are unfit for receiving the 
feed grain, either perifhing it in the firft inflance, or throwing out 
the young plant afterwards. Perhaps wheat has lately been cultivated 
upor’ much land which would have yielded the poffeffor a better return 
had it been been occupied with oats. At all events, the rifk is great 
when wheat is extenfively fown on thin foils, unlefs the after feafon be 
very favourable. 

We fhall now proceed to detail the accounts tranfmitted to us from 
the different diflriéts of the iffand. From them it will appear, that 
the condition, and in a great meafure the produdtivenefs, of the feveral 
grain crops, depended upon the ftage they had advanced to in the firft 
week of September, when a furious northerly ftorm damaged them fo 
much aa to flop almoft every degree of after improvement, In the 
early diltri@:, chiefly thofe of England and the fouth-eaft coaft of 
Scotland, no material damage was fuftained from that ftorm; but in 
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others, where the corn was not then ripened, the confequences appear to 
have been dreadful. A fucceffion of frofty weather increafed the cala- 
mity ; and being followed by wet weather for an uncommon length of 
time, the crops of the late diftrits were placed in a worle condition than 
almoft ever remembered. During the cold weather which kept back 
the late diftrif&ts, the crops in the early ones were, however, fafely har- 
vefted, and, with the exception of beans, will furnith grain of excellent 
quality, though perhaps not fo much in quantity as in more favourable 
years.——-OGober 31. 





SCOTLAND. 


Sclkirkfbire Quarterly Report. 

Tne latter part of fummer was favourable for the growing crops, but 
the month of September was not fo propitious, both corn and grafs 
being then either drenched with moifture or blalted by frofly weather. 
On the 6th of that month much damage was fuftained from an uncom- 
monly fierce ftorm of wind and rain, which broke down the corns, 
hafbed the potatoes, and even injured the turnip fields confiderably. A 
fevere fro followed, which continued for a week ; and fince its depar- 
ture there has rarely been a day free from rain. Harvefl work was, of 
courfe, greatly impeded, and a confiderable quantity of corn ftill remains 
in the field. The portion which is ftacked is not in the beft condition ; 
but it was impraéticable, in fuch a feafon, to get the fheaves altogether 
dry. Oats in general would have been a good crop, had not the above 
circumftances impeded their progrefs to maturity, Peas were entirely 
confumed in many places by the black caterpillar. Turnips are fcarcel 
equal to an average, and potatoes are greatly below it. Pafture aa 
looks well ; but live flock of all kinds has little demand, any fales made 
being at prices confiderably reduced. It is to be feared that matters 
arenot yet at their worft ; and if fo, he that runs may read the inference. 


19th OGober. 





Invernefifbire Quarterly Report. 

Harvest commenced in the neighbourhood of Invernefs about the 
24th of Auguft, and weather continued favourable for two or three 
weeks, fince which it has been unfettled and variable. A great deal ef 
corn is ftilt in the field, and prefent appearances are againft its being’ 
foon brought home in a hufbandman-like condition. Inceffant rain has 
poured on for two days paft, with an uncommon heat, which threatens 
to make the grain {pring immediately. In a word, the crop is light, 
greatly below an average, whillft exifting circumftances leffen its value in 
a degree not eafily afcertained. 

The potatoe crop is materially deficient, which will be feverely felt 
over all the Highlands. On the night of September 8th, an intenfe 
froft blackened the ftalks of the plant, and flopped its future ey 
fince which, fmall improvement has been made by the root. Turnips, 


with a few exceptions, are not one third of a decent crop; and cattle 
and theep, which throngh the fummer brought low prices, may be re- 
ported as totally unfaleable. Very little of the new crop is yet fold ; = 
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the dread of a fcarcity of provender has caufed oats to be commonly fold 
upon the ground at 40s. per boll of five firlots. 22d O@ober. 
Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the firft three weeks of this quarter, was un- 
commonly mild, and proved highly favourable to the filling procefs, 
where the crops had arrived at that ftage. A great part of the oats kept 
long in a growing ftate, and confequently, received confiderable damage 
by a moft fevere ftorm on the 6th September. Since that time, the 
weather has by no means been favourable towards the ripening of grain ; 
fo the quality thereof will neceflarily prove defective. Where trials 
have been made, the refult fhows they are above a fourth part fhort of 
meal. A fevere hail fhower about the 16th September did confiderable 
damage where it went along, but its effe&ts were only partial, although 
fome individuals have fuffered deeply. Harvefting has been much in- 
terrupted by repeated falls of rain ; but as thefe were fucceeded by blow- 
ing weather, the greater part of the crop is now got fecured without 
much damage. The crop turns out to be of very little bulk ; generally 
{peaking, little more than half of laft year’s ; and produce mutt be confi- 
derably below an average. Bear is of very good quality; but as the fow- 
ing of this article has been circum{cribed, it makes but a {mall part of the 
crop, which may be ferioufly felt when a barren year happens. Wheat 
is very found grain; but being thin upon the ground, cannot make a 
great return. 

Although a confiderable demand prevailed towards the end of fum- 
mer, for cattle of the better fort, but at prices confiderably under laft 
year’s, yet there is by far too great a ftock on hand for the provender, 
efpecially as turnips have failed to a greater degree than ufual. They 
were only beginning to apple when the ftorm attacked them, and, in 
general, have done little good fince that time. A great flaughter myf 
take place this winter, otherwife the remaining stock of cattle can- 
not be fupported. Potatoes are not half a crop, and of fo bad a 
quality in moft inftances, that they are fcarcely eatable. There is no 
wheat fown as yet, and very little profpe& of getting much fown this 
feafon. The weather is dreadful at prefent, and the ground fo wet, that 
{carcely any animal can go upon it. The turnpike roads are now nearly 
finifhed, and have gone on with greater rapidity than could have been ex- 
peated in a county fo far removed from commercial intereft. But. the 
commutation road: have made no progrefe; and unlefs the praprictors eater 
with {pirit into the meafure of repairing them,the country will be fubjected 
to great inconvenience, many of the old roads being quite impaflable, 
fince the ftatute labour was withdrawn from them.—23d Odober. 

Letter from a Gentleman in Ayrfhire, OGober 23. 

* Twere has not been a feafon fince the memorable 1794, to the pre- 
fent time, in which more caution was requilite in defcribiry the fate of 
the country. Such erroneous and defective reports as we fometimes 
find detailed in newfpapers, by -intercfted perfons, feldom do, good, 
and are often productive of mifchicf. The Icaft part of the ewil they 
do, is miflcading people’s minds, by raifing expe€tations which perhaps 
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cannot be gratified, thereby rendering them difcontented and peevith; 
but they are much oftener the occafion of mobs and rioty and of excit- 
ing reproach and execration againft farmers and dealers in any of the 
neceflaries of life. Thefe, like every other commodity, ought to be 
left to find their own level, according to the quantity and the demand. 
If there is plenty, all the arts that avarice can devife, and the moft 
Humerous combinations, cannot make things dear. And if a (carcity 
fhould happen, it is impoffible they can be cheap, though the newf- 
papers, from one end of the kingdom to the other, fthould proclaim 
plenty. The leaft that people, who have been guilty of fuch conduét, 
ought to do, is to corre&t their information as fpeedily as poffible ; and 
not, by filence, as too frequently happens, endeavour to continue the 
deception, 

¢ We may all remember what happened daring the period above-men- 
tioned. While next to a famine was ftaring us in the face, the newf- 
papers trumpered aloud the goodnefs and excellence of the crop, and 
encouraged the belief that the fubfequent fcarcity was occafioned by 
farmers hoarding up their crop ; and the ftrong fad, of about fifteen mil- 
ions fterling being expended in the purchafe of foreign grain, has not 
und<ceived many tothis day; and, I believe, it is alfo an undisputed 
fact, that fearce a fingle newfmonger ever attempted to corre¢t the mif- 
take, or to lower the fanguine hopes which they had once raifed. M 
opinion has uniformly been, that in all accounts of the ftate of crops, 
and other neceflaries, the reporters ought rather to err on the other fide, 
which may have the good effet to make every one more frugal, atten- 
tive, and ftudious to accommodate themfelves to their fituation. 

‘ I thiok it neceffary to make thefe obfervations, as introductory to 
the very unfavourable report which I have to give you of the prefent 
ttate of this county ; and, for this reafon, that the fame thing has hap- 
pened this year as formerly, viz. the moft flattering accounts of the 
univerfal plenty, and excellence of the crops. 

* We had at one time the profpe& of a moft abundant crop; but the 
hopes and expetations of the farmer were never more completely baffled 
than they have been of late. The firft ftroke which the crop received, 
was from a fevere ftorm upon the 6th of September.—As there was at 
that time but very little cut down, the ftorm generally laid it as flat as 
if it had been rolled ; and by twifting and warping the flalks into one 
another, occafioned great expence and difficulty, befides lofs, in taking 
it up.“ To this fucceeded a pretty keen frott, in the fecond or third 
week of that month, the effeéts of which are not yet well afcertained. 
But, what is ftill worfe than both of thefe caufes put together, is the 
almoft perpetual rains that have taken place for rather more than a 
month patt. Towards the commencement of this rainy weather, there 
was a confiderable quantity of crop cut down, but not much got into the 
barn yard ; and it is within little more than a week paft, that any thing 
of confeqnence has been got in at all. Where cora has been expofed 
for upwards of four weeks in the ftook, to almoft continued rain and 
warmth, it is perfeétly unavoidable but fevere lofs muft be futtained ;— 
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growing is therefore univerfal, and to fuch a degree, that it is frequently 
vifible ata diftance; and, befides the lofs fuftained by growing and 
rot, what is fafe is become fo free, that the leaft motion makes the grain 
ruth off the theaf as if under the procefs of thrafhing. According to 
the beft information, at leaft the full half of the crop throughout the 
country is yet in the fields; much of it in the flate above-mentioned, 
and, in fome placer, a good deal of it yet to cut. Take it altogether, 
the oldeft people do not remember fuch a long continued rain during 
the harveft months. If good weather does not fet fpeecdily in, the 
greateft danger is, undoubtedly, to be apprehended 5 and even though 
a change fhonld happen to our utmoft-wifhes, immenfe lofs both of corn 
and ftraw mult take place. 

¢ What further adds to the diftrefs is, that in confequence proba- 
bly of fomething in the ftate of the atmofphere, in the earlier part of 
‘the feafon, the peas and beans have almoit univerfally failed. Even 
where there is fome firaw, there is no fruit. Many people fay that 
they will not have near the feed of the peas that were fown.. The po- 
tatoes, at one time, appeared to-be moft abundant ; but wherever they 
happened to be planted on flat and low-lying ground, and, of courfe, have 
been for fuch a length of time immerfed in water, they are beginning to 
rot taa great extent. Such are our prefent profpeéts with regard to 
.crop. ‘There are fome appearances to day of a change of weather ; but 
appearances have fo frequently, this feafon, difappointed every prognof- 
tication, that it is impoflible to avoid a little anxiety. 

‘ [ am extremely forry that I am obliged, from regard to truth and 
juftice, to add to this difmal account of the ftate of our crops, an equally 
difmal account of the ftate of our cattle markets. Breeders and graziers 
complain of a general ftagnation, and a declenfion in price to a very con- 
fiderable amount. .There is, perhaps,, no exaggeration, when this de- 
clenfion is itated (at leaft) at thirty per cent. Wages of farm fervants 
and niechanics aré nothing abated, but rather continue on the increafe. 

« The citizen and manufacturer will furely this year fympathife with 
the Weft Country farmers. They muft at leaft be filent, if they will 
allow themfelves to reflect on the fatigue endured, and the lofs fuf- 
tained from a wet and windy harveft; on the great rife of rent, and 
price of farm labour of late, and the dearnefs of all farming imple- 
rents ; on the many public and parochial duties exigible from us; 
and, in addition to all thefe, the 10 per cent. to be levied this vear, ac- 
cording to our rent, or fuppofed value of our farms. This afleffment 
inay be neceflary in prefent circumftances ; but the mode of afleffment 
is fo intricate, nay, arbitrary, that it would puzzle the genius of the 
firt accountant to determine the rule of calculation upon which the 
affeflor proceeds. In fhort, our fituation, take it altogether, at the 
prefeut moment, is not an enviable one. ’ 

Letter from Falkirk, O&ober 24th. : 

‘ The operations of harveft clofed, generally, in the Carfe diftri& of 
Stirlinghhire, about the roth inftant, after a great deal of very unfettled 
and perplexing weather. During the latter part of that period particu- 
larly, we fcarcely ever had it dry for twenty-four hours together. = 
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the rains were, however, generally accompanied, or immediately follow- 
ed by very high winds; little injury was [uftairied from wetnefs. But 
widely different, indeed, is the fituation of the moor lands in our neigh- 
bourhood. There; a great deal is ftill out in a half rotten ttate, and much 
yet to fhear, which will fcarcely be worth the expenfe of cutting down; 
as the weather {till continues exceffively wet. Wheat is our beft crop. 
It is not fo bulky ; but, in quality, fuperior to that of lait year; and 
having been got into the itack yard iv excelleat condition, and very 
firm, will be fully equal to a fair average. Both barley and oats are 
deficient ; and if the circumftances of the moor-lands, where fcarcely any 
crop but oats is cultivated, are taken into the account, we may reafon- 
ably expe this article will fall much fhort of the ordinary fupply ; and 
the few trials of the new crop that have yet been made‘at the mill, do 
not promife by any means to make up for the deficiency in bulk, as £ 
underftand they are giving confiderably lefs meal than laft year. 

¢ When laft report was written, July 25th, beans were itated as our 
beft crop in the Carfe. At that time they were remarkably luxuriant; 
and promifed to be very fruitful; but a fad change foon took place, 
which completely blafted all our expectations with refpe& to them. 
They began about that time to blacken and decay ; and the difeafe, or 
whatever may have been the caufe, continued till they came to the fic- 
kle. They are not half a crop, and of inferior quality. Potatoes are 
not a crop of confideration in the Carle, being cultivated on a fmall 
fcale, generally for mere family ufe. As far, however, as they may be 
noticed, they are deficient both in quantity and quality. The diminu- 
tive appearance of the ftack-yards will, at a fingle glance, give much 
reafon to apprehend a fearcity of fodder; indeed, the rapid rife in the 
price of hay, and the already extravagant idea of the value of flraw; 
together with the fall.in the price of lean cattle, puts this almoft be- 
yond a doubt ; although much muft depend on the opennefs of feverity 
of the enfuing winter. ‘the fowing of wheat is much behind what u- 
fually occurs in this diftriét. What was early put into the ground has 
brairded well. Much, however, even on fallows, remains to be done. 
With our foil and climate, it is very uncertain if fuch will be got fown 
at all, The fields weve quite overflowed two days ago} and it can 
{carcely be expected that they will be ia tolerable condition again this 
year. In our grain-market, wheat is little in demand, and at a low 
price. New, of ood quality, not exceeding gos. ; belt old 36s. per 
boll, Linlithgow ftandard meafiire. With other articles, however, this 
ie not the cafe. Barley 34s. Stirlingthire meafute. Old beans as high 
as 40s.: New, far from good in quality, 35s. ; the meafure a little lefy 
than wheat, I believe about 5 per cent: Oat miedl 1s. 8d. per peck, and 
expected to be foon higher. 

‘ The number of cattle prefented at the laft tryf was uncommonly 
great, the moor appearing’ every where crowded. The fellers fhowed 
great anxiety to do buiinefs ; but this was not met by a correfpond- 
ing readinefs on the ‘patt of the buyers, ‘wlio were more fhy in con- 
eluding bargains than ufual. Prices confequently Cecliued, probably 
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20 per cent. below laft year, at leaft for lean; and even fat were 

cheaper. At the end of the week, many remained unfold, which, with 

the loffes already fuitained by the dealers, the diltance fome of them had 

to travel, and the great difficulty of procuring food to hold them on, 

muft prove an unprofitable, and, to many, a ruinous concern. ’ 
Morayfbire Quarterly. Report. 

Since feed time commenced, the weather has, in this county, been 
much in extremes ;—at firft the ground was parched by drought, after- 
wards inundated with rain, which has occafioned a very unequal growth, 
and confequent indifferent quality both of oats and barley. Under thefe 
difadvantages, two thirds at leaft of the crop are {ecured in tolerable con- 
dition ; but the remainder lies in the fields, partly uncut, and in the moft 
perilous fituation, — For the laft four days and mghts it has rained incef+ 
fantly, and the damage mutt be immenfe. It is not likely that this ex- 
porting county, if it fupplies itfelf, will, next feafon, have cither barley 
or oats to {pare ; while in the article of wheat, perhaps three fourths of 
the ufual quantity, of medium quality, may go on thipboard ; but little 
of this grain has been got fown this year, and what there is, lies foak- 
ed amongft water.—Farmers muft now traft to fpring fowing, with 
much lofs to many fields already dunged and ready for the feed. No 
price for new wheat is yet fixed, and the old is all off; neither have any 
new oats or barley been offered for fale, while the old of both forts gives 
278. to 28s. per boll, rating the former at 5 firlots Stirling meafure. 

Cattle have econiinved to drop in price fince the firlt of June, and 
the heft are now almoft unfaleable, at prices 20 per cent. under laft year, 
while inferior forts cannot be got off on any terms. This, with an unu- 
fual fcarcity of ftraw, will occation a great demand for that article, and 
at‘prices far beyond its ordinary value. ‘I'wo guineas per boll for barley 
and fodder is already talked of, and poffibly may be fubmitted to. Hay 
fells at one fhiiling per ftone of 20 lib. Amfterdam, and. is hkely to be 
higher. ‘Turnips are in general a very poor crop; potatoes, a middling 
one, and the quality good ; indecd that ofeful root feldom tails in thrs 
county, and the curl was never known in it.—24th Ofoder. 

Letter from Inverne/s-foire, —O&ohber 24th. 

© FarMinG maiters are iv a bad tate here, half of the crop being 
ftill in the fields ; aud there is oo Yayieg the extent of evil which may 
follow. Every day, for fome time paft, has farnifled us with a deluge of 
rain, fo that it was impra¢ticable to execute harvelt work ; and as for the 
potatoes, there is fmak profpect of yettiog them out of the ground ; there- 
fore it will be a hard winter for many perfons, On well managed lands, 
wheat appeared to be a decent crop 5 barley tolerably good ; oats fo and 
fo ; buat the crops of the common farmers failed almoft entirely, and they 
are buying core and itraw at roups at enormous rates, fo as their cattle 
may be preferved alive through the winter months. Turnips are no 
better than halt a crop; and as for cattle, the fall of price is fo great, 
that an ox, for which i2l. would have been given ‘lait year, may be 
bought at 81. or gl. Juit now barley is felling at 32s. p. boll; and oat- 
meal at 28s.’ 
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Buchan Quarterly Report. 

We had a wet, cold and late f{pring, and a very droughty fummer. 
A great deal of rain fell in Angutt ; and on the 6th and 7th, and again 
on the tithand 12th September, we experienced the moft fevere ftorms 
ever remembered at that feafon of the year. Indeed it was more like 
the end of November than the beginning of September, and would have 
been thought very bad at any period. ‘The wind, rain and fnow, beat 
down the corns as completely as if the weightieft roller had been drawn 
over them. It was a diltreffing fight; for at that time harveft was 
jaft commencing, and not a sheaf of the crop fecured. The weather ever 
fince has been rainy, fearcely two dry days together; yet the crop 
feems not to have received very material injury. Qa the whole, this 
quarter may be characterized as exceedingly unfriendly to every kind of 
cural work ; and the operations of the farmer have feldom been.carried 
on with greater trouble, or at more expeofe. The crop is almof all cut, 
and nearly two thirds of it got in; but, as may be fuppofed, rather in a 
damp diate; and, in confequence, danger is dreaded from heating in the rick. 
Little wheat is fown in this diltnG. Bear and oats are confiderably 
deficient io bulk of flraw, and may be ftated at 15 per cent. below ave- 
rage ; but it is apprehended the defictency in grain will.cather exceed 
that proportion. The lateft oats thought not to be very produive in 
meal. Beans and peas a very poor crop. ‘Turnips promifed well ; 
but, fince the fatal ftorm in September, have made little progrefs, and 
will be but indifferent. Potatoes deficient, both in quantity and 
quality. Hay a light crop. -Fallows-a perfect mire. There has 
been no fales of new grain. Oat meal has been advancing for {ome 
time, and is now felling at as. 4d. per peck of 8 lib. Amfterdam. 
Beef 244. to 5d.; Mutton 4d. to 64. per pound of 1602. Amfterdam. 
Hay trom gd. to 1s. per one of 20 lib. Amiterdam. Rather an aver. 
dtock of ican cattle ; and no demand. Land rent is fill advancing ;— 
fo is fervants’ wages ;—the rates for dyking, ditching, &c. ; and, in 
fact, every article the farmer has occafion tor. The weather continues 
to be bad; the ftooks are completely foaked, and in a moft deplorable 
condition. —— Od, 24. 

Réfifbire Quarterly Report. ’ 

So unfavourable a feafon as this one has not occurred to farmers in 
the north of Scotland, for many years. The crops of corn. are gene- 
rally light,—cannot be expected to meal well,—aed ong half of them 
ftill in the fiel?., with the profpect of receiving confiderable damage ; 
fo a great deticiency may be looked for in this county, Potatoes, the 
principal article of the food of the poor, are likewife a fhort crop ; aud 
the wetoeis of the feafon bas injured their quality. 

To add to thefe miferies, cattle have decreafed in value to .a moft 
ferious extent. In laft report it was flated, that a fall in price, of 20 
per cent., bad taken place ; and, at the Beauly market on the 2: and 
22d current, there was a further fall of 20 percent. So ghat lean 
cattle are now very low indeed. 

Harvelt did now commence in this county till the beginning of Septem. 
ber; and, on the fecond week of that month, the molt fevere weather fet ia 
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ever recolle&ted at that period of the feafon. We had two weeks of excef- 
five cold, boifterous weather. Many’of the hills were as white as they 
will be at Chriftmas ; end a great proportion of the crop being then 
unripe, it may readily be fuppofed that the nilling procefs would be much 
retarded. For the two laft weeks, almoft nothing could be done to fave 
the crop. The weather has been perpetually moift, and, for feveral 
days, there has been inceffant rains, which being now followed by heat, 
cannot fail to produce {prouting. No price has been yet {poke of for new 
corn, excepting barley, for which 30s. per boll have been given. Tur 
nips are not more than half actop. In fae, every thing is greatly 
behind an average ; and nothing but a high price, for what the farmer 
has to fell, can indemnify him for the lofles of this year.—O@. 25. 
Weft Stirkng foire Quarterly Report, 

Tre weather, for a feries of months, has been fingularly unpropitioug 
to the farmer. A feafon fo long precarious, and fo uniformly unfa- 
vourable, is not remembered for many years, Rains have prevailed, 
with few and flight interruptions, always accompanied with high floods, 
which overtlowed the low grounds lyivg on the banks of rivers; and 
frequently with thunder, which, in the higher diftri€t, has been fatal to 
cattle—and, on fome accafions, to man. In the beginning of Septem- 
ber we had a week of fevere froft, which prematurely whitened every 
fpecies of corn, and entirely dettroyed the flems of potatoes. A month 
of mild weather, and inceffant- rain, afterwards enfued; and now, 
though the fummits of the Grampians are covered with a {nowy mantle, 
—though fhowers of hail often defcend into the plains,—and though 
frolts occur in the morning, the feafon has not fettled ; and a day fair 
from morning to night is rarely to be found. 

The harveft was partially begun in the laft week of Auguft. Wheats, 
from being early and long laid with rain, were beginning to germinate 
jn the ear, before they could be raifed by the fickle. As there were 
fometimes two fair days in fucceffion at that time, this grain was harvett- 
ed in good order, and proves, in general, not below the average. Beans 
have generally failed. Even the beft fields were found to haye the pods 
flaccid, and the beans fhrivelled, In the higher diftri@, harveft was 
not generally begun till the middle of September: {till there are many 
fields of corn to be cut down, and thefe are very far from being ripe. 
Notwitbftanding the utmoft exertions, not one half of the crop has been 
harvefted there ; and that which is left on the field, muft probably be 
loft, if the weather do not {peedily improve. 

Markets of grain are evidently threatening to be high. Few farmere 
have had time to thrafh and grind any of their crop; and ftill fewer 
are willing to difpofe, at prefent, of the produce. Meal is fcantily re- 
tailed at 22d, per peck, and is expected to rife immediately to 2s. 
Cattle of all kinds are ‘greatly deprefied in price. At the late markets, 
no rent was given for their paiturage during fummer; and often they 
were fold ten per cent, cheaper than when bought in fpring. 26. O, 

Wigtonfbire Quarterly Report. 
Tus promifing appearances of an abundant cropy which this diftri& 
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pretty generally exhibited at the date of lait report, have been very 
partially realized, 

. Few harvelts remembered have been more unfortunate in weather; for 
heavy and repeated rains have prevailed throughout. Little corn was 
cut down until Auguft had paffed; and the whole. interetting month of 
September fearcely afforded fifteen working days without ferious inter- 
ruption. 

The winds and rains had chiefly come from the fouthward, and the 
grain, therefore, was inclined or lodged in the fame direétion; but, on 
the sth and 6th of September, it blew a violent and conftant gale from 
the northward, accompanied by a heavy rain, which, of courle, tofied 
and damaged the growing corn in the moft difaftrous manner, occafioning 
very ferious lofs in the process of reaping, independent of fhake in ex- 
pofed fituations. 

Some were fortunate enough to accomplifh the bufinefs without much 
further lofs ; but by far the greater number have fuffered feverely, in 
{pite of the moft aétive perfeverance ; and, at this very moment, the 
grain is not every where cut down. Many fields reprefent the melan- 
choly reality of an entire crop perifhing in the ttooks, without the farmer 
being able, by any means, to prevent the fad calamity. 

It is not yet afcertained how far thefe evils have extended; but the 
accounts are almoft equally bad from the north of Ireland, the north of 
England,—and the weft, as well as the fouth, of Scotland. 

The weather has been more favourable for a few days, and things are 
going on as faft as poflible ; but there has been an unufual fcarcity of 
hands, and a confequent advance of wages, proceeding, in a great mea- 
fure, from the militia ballot having ‘frightened off our Irith affiftants. 

The bear crop is almoft, if not entirely and univerfally good for no- 
thing. This misfortune is generally believed to have been produced by 
lightning in the end of fummer, and is afferted to extend as far as Car- 
lifle and Glafgow. How much further, is not yet known here. 

To render our fituation the more diftrefling, a grievous depreffion has 
taken place in the cattle market. The extravagant rents of grafs land 
mutt be paid for nothing, and the breeder mutt fuffer in his turn, Hope- 
ful times! A few fuch years in fucceffion, and the gilded bubbles of 
{peculation will affuredly burit. 

But this diftri& muft now be reported cautioufly, otherwife the wife 
and good men, who, with fo much credit to themfelves, direct aud ar- 
range the affairs of a certain refpedtable fociety, would not fail to lift 
up their teitimony againft the reporter, and might even urge the neceffi- 
ty of a /pecial meeting, in order to procure from the worthy members, 
an unanimous expreffion of the higheft indignation. Caober 26. 





Mid- Lothian Quarterly Report. 

THe commencement of harvest was more early, but its termination 
threatens to prove fully as late as was previously expected. Confiderable 
quantities of oats ftill remain in the fields, and indeed fome are yet to 
cut in the upland diftri& of the county, for which, from the late con- 
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tinued rains, and advanced period of the feafon, a propitious ingather- 
ing can hardly be expected. 

On the evening of the sth of September, commenced a torrent of 
rain from north-eaft, with a high wind, which poured inceffantly all 
night, and the whole of next day :—As foon as: day-light appeared, it 
was forefeen that the haughs along the Almond would be overflown :— 
All hands were therefore fummoned, Men and horfes with carts were 
volunteered by the neighbourhood, to.affit in removing the reaped grain 
out of the water’s reach, which was only effected with a partial fuccefs, 
From the drenched ftate and weight of the grain, conjoined to the wet- 
nefs of the foil, the cart wheels and feet of the horfes funk fo deep into 
the ground, that the loads of courfe were from neceflity trivial, and 
progrefs flow. This, in the midft of a terrible deluge, and increafing 
height of water, became too much for animal ftrength ; therefore men 
and horfes were exhaufted, and obliged to defift from fo oppreffive a con- 
fli& with the elements. Whole fields of reaped grain were {weeped a- 
way, and depofited on the grounds of others; nay, even fome dung- 
hills fhared the fame fate. Such an inundation has not occurred during 
harveft within the memory of any people living, nor indeed in any 
period of the feafon fince the memorable 17th of November 1795, which 
did fo much mifchief over all Scotland. 

Fortunately fome of the fucceeding days furnifhed {mart dry weather, 
which allowed the waters to abate, and exhibited a fcene of great con- 
fufion. Many fields of grain belonging to different individuals, and of 
different fpecies, were found depofited in cumulo upon the fields of neu- 
tral perfons, a portion of them being carried to the fea. It became no 
eafy matter for each claimant to identify his own ; and it is faid that, 
on this account, amidft the general wreck, fome were rather gainers. 

In fuch a fituation, the difficulty of feleétion, of conveying home, 
of fpreading and drying, was.a tafk of the moft arduous kind. ‘hofe 
fields that were uncut, were levelled to the ground amidft the fand and 
mud left by the flood. From this caufe, fome of it that has been 
thrafhed, throws off fuch a quantity of duft, as almost to blind and 
fuffocate the people employed in the operation ; and, to a perfon at a 
diftance, exhibits the appearance of a homeftead going to rife into flames. 

Luckily, although this calamity falls heavy upon individuals, yet its 
extent is not fo great aa to affeét the public fo materially, as perhaps the 
immediate fucceeding hoar froits have done in the upland paris of the 
county. 

On the 8th and 1oth of September, at fun-rifing, the thermometer 
ftood at 35, and on the 17th and 18th, at 33, in an altitude contider- 
ably below the medium of that part of the county under aration: the 
degree of cold and froft may therefore be conjeCtured in fituations fome 
hundreds of feet higher ; there, ice made its appearance, of confiderable 
thicknefs. In thofe fituations where the ground was flat and low, with 
the foil of a foft texture, the grain frofted, and was rendered unfit either 
for the mill or for feed: on foils of a more hard and compaét nature, 
although fully as high, froft has not had a fimilar effc& ; but the grain 
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never did much good after the mifchievous 6th of September, where 
not previoufly filled. From trials that have been made in thofe fitua- 
tions which, ia ordinary feafons, ufually produced 12 and 13 pecks, 
and in favourable years 14 pecks, this feafon only give from 6 to 8 pecks 
per boll ; and this obfervation is ftill more applicable to many other 
counties than that of Mid-Lothian. In fhort, fuch a feafon has not 
occurted, with the exception of the years 1782 and 1799, for all high 
climates. Very different is it with the low diftri& of the county ; for 
although the harveit proved tedious and irkfome, arifing from the fre- 
quent interruptions by wet weather, yet thefe were ufually fueceeded by 
fine blowing weather, which counteraéted the baneful effe&s of the rain : 
there has been no lofs by fhaking, no fpringing, nor any neceflity for 
unloofing the grain to dry :—hence the crop is well got. 

The ftack yards, however, are fmilll, and thought to be from one- 
fourth to one-third deficient in bulk, but are expected to give well. 
Wheat may be rated at rather more than a medium crop ; oats and bar- 
ley at fomething lefs ; beans and peas greatly below an average. 

The potatoe crop is by no means produétive ; im fome inftances the 
root is fpoilt in the ground ; while all of them eat foft and waxy, and a 
large portion are till to raife. Wheat fowing, although well advanced, 
is not near completed. There are yet one-third, or perhaps two-fifths 
to make. up and fow, which, from the prefent alpe& of the weather, 
will not be aecomplifhed in a hurry. O&oher 26. 

_ Dumfriesfoire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather for the laft three months has been variable, and produced 
both good and evil to the farmer. In the beginning of Auguft, there 
was an appearance of a plentiful return from all the corn crops cultivat- 
ed; the weather through that month being fuch as raifed a general 
expe@tation that the corns would be well tilled, and the harveft early. 
Accordingly, wheat and barley, which had been ‘advantageoufly aad 
early fown, were cut down in good condition in the laft week of Au- 
guft and firft week of September, and were fecured almoft wholly, 
by the t2th of that month. Potato oats, and other oats of the early 
kinds, were alfo cut down generally, in low and dry grounds, in Augutt 
and firft week of September: thefe were harvefted without injury. But 
crops of all kinds which were not ready by the sth September, fuftained 
confiderable lois. The remarkable ttorm of wiod and rain on the night 
of the 5th, and om the 6th, broke down a great deal of the ripe corn, 
particularly that expofed to the north-eaft. And a confiderable quan- 
tity was fhaken from that which was ripe or nearly fo, Wheat in this 
ftate fuffered moft. ak 

The general frofts which fucceeded and continued for four or five 
days after the 12th of September, added greatly to the tijury done by 
the ftorm, particularly to oats which were not ripe, and to. potatoes. 
But it has fince been remarked, that thefe frofts ded much more injury 
to green corns on the low grounds, than on higher expofed fitnations, 
Aind this appears to hold as to potatoes as well as to corns. : 

The weighty raigs and general moifture ia the air, which continued 
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to the end of September, and through molt of Ofober, -have occafion- 
ed confiderable lofs to the crops, not only in high fituations, but alfo 
to feveral of thofe which were in better. foils and climates, efpecially 
where the day or hour for faving them was loft, by negle& or otherwife. 
The effects of the weather afford at this day an unpleafant profped, 
not only in the high grounds, but alfo in the other fituations compara- 
tively low, where mofs and cold clay predominate, 

In this county, the crops generally, as before obferved, would have 
been in all appearance abundant, had it not been for the ftorms and 
frofts; but thofe which fuffered or were afterwards expofed to the ef- 
fe&ts of the fains, muft prove fhort and bad in quality. Judging of the 
whole from the circumftances mentioned, it is believed that the crop of 
wheat may juitly be called good, and that ‘both it and barley are equal 
to ah average. The oats, howeger, are far from being fo, though gene- 
rally, in the low dry grounds, they will prove good. Yet, fo great a 
proportion of this article is raifed on high grounds and cold foils, that, 
on the whole, there muft be a confiderable thortcoming. 

The. crop of peas has been loft by a {mall green worm that affected 
them when the pod was beginning to form, Moft of the fields were 
mown for fodder. Peas are not very generally cultivated here; thofe 
that are raifed are by the middle clafs of farmers ; and the lofs will be felt 
where they were neglected to be mown down in proper time. 

Of all the injuries fuftained in the courfe of the feafon, nothing ap- 
pears fo confpicuous as that of the potatoes: thofe of the early kind, 
and of all kinds which were planted early, are held to be a middling 
crop; but thofe which were planted about the end of April, or within 
the month of May, were neither arrived at their natural growth nor con- 
fiftence when the frofts came on; and thofe in low or hollow fitua- 
tions, do not appear to have improved fince then in either refpe&. The 
injury thus done to farmers of the lower rank will be very extenfive, 
becaufe much money has been brought to them by the feeding of {wine ; 
and it muft alfo affect confiderably the expenfe of living of the labour- 
ing people. If other counties are affe€ted in the fame manner, it will 
no doubt increafe the demand for oat meal. 

The times have afforded a fort of regular demand for cattle and 
fheep; but the prices haye conftantly been on the decline; and though 
they cannot be called low, {peaking of the average prices for the 
fpace of an ordinary leafe, yet, the fales of the prefent year appear to 
be much agaioft the farmer and dealer. The prices, however, of aged 
flock, in condition, feem flill to be good ; and it is only lean and young 
cattle, which appear to be over numerous, that are’moft fallen in price. 
The fame may be faid of theep, 

The turnip crop fuffered early in the feafon by the fly and the 
drought, which kept them far back ; and they are neither regular nor 
of an ordinary fize. The prefent weather, however, keeps them grow- 
ing, but there is little or no profpect of their being a full crop. 

A few of the hiring markets hate “yet been held. In thefe the wages 
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are lower, both of men and women, generally about 20 per cent. under 
lalt year. —— 27th Ociober. 
Forfarfbire Quarterly Report. 

A severe ‘hurricane of wind and rain on the 6th September, did 
much damage to the crops in general ; and in particular, with the frofts 
which followed, prevented fuch corns as were late, from filling much af. 
terwards. The preceding harveft has been rather tedious ; and yet, the 
injury fuftained by wet weather cannot be faid to be greata Reaping 
became general about the firlt week of September, and was finifhed 
about the beginning of October, As prediétcd in lait Reports the pre- 
fent crop is a feanty one, and the profpedts of the hufbandman at this 
time, rather unfavourable. 

Wheat is fomething like an average @rop, but the late fown of 
that grain is indifferent in quality. Barleyfts univerfally light, except a 
few ficlds that were early fown, and on thin foils is alfo deficient in qua- 
Jity. Oats are worft of all, and when made into meal, are found detec. 
tive, at leaft two pecks of meal per boil lefs than lait year ;—the late 
varieties ripened very uncqually. Potatoes are alfo but a middlivg crop. 
Turnips received a fevere check about the beginning of September, but 
now feem to have a growing appearance; in many initances they are 
thin on the ground, and cannot be reckoned equal to an average, 
From the fmailnefs of the flack yards, it may ealily be inferred, that 
provender will be* much in requelt. The practice of cutting corn by 
the threave feems to be gaining general approbation in this county; and 
in’ another year, it is fuppofed the greater part of the crop will be cut 
down in that way ;—the price commonly given is 43d. or 5d. per 
threave for wheat, and 3d. or 34d; for oats and barley. Some far- 
mers bind and fet ic for the threavers, others do not. On an extenfive 
tillage farm, it was found, that the expenfe of cutting was juft1is. per acre 
for the whole crop, and a confiderabie proportion was wheat. ‘The ad- 
vantages of the fyftem are, that perfons of all ages, and thofe who can 
but occafionally work, turo out to the harveit, and a greater fupply of 
hands is confequently got ; that the intereft of the reaper and the farmer 
being combined in cutting the corn low, a fhort and clean thubble is ob- 
tained ; and that the trouble of viciualling a large number of people is 
fuperfeded. 

The prices of cattle are very much reduced, and the grazing bufinefs 
has proved ruinous tofeverals whofe capitals were flender. It has indeed 
been hardly poflible to make any grafs rents, as the prices fell every 
market; and, from the quantity of ycung ftock in the couatry, it can 
fcarcely be looked for that a rife will foon take place. 

A great breadth of ground has been fown with wheat this feafon, 
and generally the feed has been fafely depofited, although it may be re- 
marked, that many farmers {cem more anxious to get a large quaatity 
fown, than to get the ground in a proper ftate tor carrying « decent 
crop. 27th OGober. 

Perthfeire Quarterly Report. 





Tue harveft, even at this advanced fealon, is not over in Perthfhire ; a 
gonfiderable quantity both of oats and barley being ftill in the field, and 
many 
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aay patches are to be feen uncut, in fome quarters of the county, 
"This is partly owing to the backward fummer, and partly to the rainy 
autumn. No kind of grain crop is expeAed to come up to an average 
one, excepting wheat, and, even of that, much was lodged. It is, how. 
ever, bulky, and confidered by, fome people as‘exceeding an average. 

Barley is a light crop, much of it unequally ripened, and no incom 
fiderable part injured by the frofls.in the beginning of September ; fo 
that, in general, it will not malt well. Early oats were too far advanced 
before the rain came in Auguft, to be much benefited by it; of courfe, they 
are likewife a light crop. On the other hand, fuch as were late, were fo 
affe€ted by the early frofts, that, in feveral diftriéts, the yield of the 
mil] is unufually {mall: fo that, on the whole, this fpecies of crop will 
be very deficient. After the fummer rains, the Haftings pea failed 
everywhere ; but fome fields of grey peas on rich land, were very fine. 
Bears are a poor crop: even fuch as continued to vegetate after the 
frofts, are imperfeGly podded. But the effe&ts of the intenfe cold of 
the fixth and four fucceeding nights of September, were more percepti- 
ble on the potatoe crop, than on any other. Over all the low-lying part 
of the county a complete check was given to its further progrefs. 
Wherever the crop was late, it is not worth the expenfe of taking out of 
the ground ; and on an average over Perththire, it will not amount to half 
a crop, in bulk, and the quality is generally uncommonly bad ; from 
which circumftance, together with the wet ftate in which that crop mutt 
be taken up, a good deal of attention will he foand neceffary to pre- 
ferve it through the winter. The baneful effets of thefe frofty nights 
have, in a greater or lefs degree, been felt over all Perththire ; but low- 
lying places were moft injured ; and, what is unaccountable, in, fome 
other counties, the potatoe, which is the moft delicate of all crops, was 
not at all, or, at molt, only very flightly affected. 

Wheat fowing has been much retarded by the late eeiay weather. A 
confiderable breadth of clovef and bean flubbles are either unfown, or 
fown in bad condition : and in the fouth-wettern fide of the county, many 
farmers have not got in the feed even on their fummer fallows. 

It is faid, that, in other places, the price of cattle has fallen from 15 
to 20 per cent. within thefe eighteen months. But in this county from 
40 lo 50 per cent, is nearer the truth. 27th Odobr. 

Berwickfoire Quanterly Report. 

‘THe weather has been variable and fhowery throughout the whole of 
this quarter. Early in Augutt, the crops were much lodged by thunder 
fhowers, particularly luxuriant wheats, which, from that time, became 
infe&ted with mildew. Harveft commenced about the 26th of Augutt, 
and went on pretty fmoothly till the 6th of September, when we had a 
tremendous gale from N.N.E., attended with heavy rain, which continued 
with little intermiffion for more than twenty-four hours, and occalioned 
the highelt floods that have taken place for fome years On the low ri- 
ver-fide grounds, a good deal of cut corn was fwept away, and the un- 
cut greatly damaged. But, when the wide extended devaitation which 
fuch a gale mult have produced amongft the ftanding corn at that criti- 
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cal period, had it been unaccompanied by rain, is duly contidered, thefe 
partial loffes, rather aflume the afpect of a favourable compromife. For- 
tunately, ‘at that time, a tract of very cold weather fet in, which prevent- 
ed the cut corn from fprouting, and, though not altozether free of fhow- 
ers, afforded frequent opportunities for in-gathering. The crops in the 
Jow diftrict were mo'tly fecured by the middle of October, without hav- 
ing fuilained material injury, though the weather had been foft and 
fhowery from the beginning of the month; but, in the Lammermuir 
diftrict of the county, there is a good deal of corn yet to carry, for 
which the weather has, of late, been very unfavourable. The current 
wage of reapers engaged for the whole harvelt was 23. 10d. per day for 
men, aad 2s. 6d. for women, with viduals. 

Wheat may be reckoned to yield an average return; but the quality 
on foft foils, in confequence of mildew and early lodging, is very indif- 
ferent. Oats are a light crop, and do not meal well. Barley is a good 
middling crop, but, from the fmall quantity now raifed, very little will 
find its way to market. Peas having fallen into a decline before harvett, 
are poor both in corn and ftraw ; and beans are confiderably fhort of an 
average ; fo that, upon the whole, our crop, taken in the aggregate, 
will prove rather below par. 

The feafon has been unfavourable for the preparation of wheat fal- 
lows, many of which are not fo clean as could be wifhed ; and, from 
the unfettled ftate of the weather, a good deal of wheat land {till re- 
mains to be fown. 7 

Stock of all kinds has experienced a confiderable depreffion ; caft 
ewes have been felling about 20 per cent. lower than laft year ; Cheviot 
ewes net quite fo much, owing, perhaps, to the great demand from the 
Highlands for breeders of that variety. No demand from Yorkhhire for 
Dinmonts. Lean cattle hardly faleable ; fat, about 6s. and 6s. 6d. per 
ftone of 14 lib. fink. : 

‘Furnips have made fmall progrefs fince the {torm in the beginning of 
September, and can be eftimated, upon the whole, as little better than 
two thirds of a crop; fo that, from the quantity of ftock in the coun- 
try, they are likely to be in confiderable demand. Young clovers are 
generally thriving } but potatoes, though luxuriant, do not rife to their 
appearance. 

Prices at Berwick, O&tober 24th ;—Wheat, from 32s. to 40s. ; Bar- 
ley, from 30s. to 328+; and Oats, from 20s. to 22s. per boll of fix 
Winchefter bufhels. Odober 28. 

Letter from Glafgow, OAober 28. 

‘ In this part of the country the weather has heen peculiar'y unfa- 
vourable for harveft work ; and, excepting a thort time at the beginning, 
in which fortunately the principal part of the wheat was fecured, we have 
experienced almoft continual rain. What could not be ftacked at this 
propitious period was, in confequence, greatly injured. In the fields 
there is ftill a confiderable portion of bear and vats, which exhibit to the 
beholder a truly bleak and gloomy fpectacle. T’ic ttooks feem completely 
drenched with the fuperabundance of moifture which has fallen , and in 


the moors, thofe parts which are always late, we are of opini, , ‘1 1t, 
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unlefs a fpeedy change in the weather take place for the better, the far: 
mers wil! lofe almoft entirely the produce of theit lands. Potatoes, too; 
have been much affected by the long traGt of wet weather ; few now 
can be found of good quality; they are alfo deficient in quantity. T¢ 
the weather, likewife, we muft afcribe the very confiderable rife in the 
prices of barley, beans and oats. Wheat alone continues dull in fale; 
and rather looking down. We fhould think, however, that this fpecies 
alfo mutt fhortly quicken, efpecially if the prefent high prices of other 
forts of grain be long maintained. 

* Our ftock of grain, at prefent, confifts principally of wheat, of 
which we have a large quantity ; of the other forts we have bit little, 
Qn account of the rain, very little progrefé has been made in the wheat 
feed ; and, unlefs more favourable weather immediately fet in, but a 
{ma!] quantity will be fown in our neighbourhood this feafon. ’ 

Aberdeenfbire Quarterly Report, 

Ir was ftated in laft Report, that the weather, which had been cold 
and backward during the feed time and fubfequent period, was then 
altered much to the better. The fine weather continued without 
interruption until the 1ft of September. Crops of every kind came 
forward with great rapidity, and amended in an aftonifhing manner. 
Some early fields of bear were cut, and general harveft feemed ready 
to commence. At this time, however, the weather changed for the 
worfe; and ftorms of wind and ‘rain, froft and hail, fucceeded each 
other. The operations in the fields were much interrupted, and the 
crop, which before was fo promifing, now put on a very different ap- 
pearance. Qn the 6th and 7th of September, tliere was an extraordi- 
nary ftorm of wind and rain ; and, on the night ‘between the roth and 
1ith of the fame month, there was a tremendous thunder ftorm, ac- 
companied with thowers of hail; one of which, in particular, traverfed 
the country in a foutherly direétion, inclining a little to the eaft, from 
the fea, about three miles weft of Banff, till it paffed the river Dee 
about ten or twelve miles weft of Aberdeen, extending about half a 
mile in breadth, and demolifhing every thing in its courfe, whether oats, 
bear, grafs or turnips. Befides this, different hail fhowers paffed over 
feveral other places; fhaking the crop feverely wherever they went. So 
much for the beginning of harveft. Since then, we have had frequently 
heavy falls of ram accompanied with high winds; and while the reaping 
was very much retarded by the one, the other enabled the farmers to 
get into the ftack-yard fuch corns as were ready: At prefent a large 
proportion of the oats remain in the field, in very bad order, having been 
thoroughly drenched with rain, from an uncommon fall on Wedielfday, 
Thurfday and Friday laft, by which the burns were fo much raifed as 
to bring down and demolifh feveral bridges in the country, and carry off 
sart of the corn remaining on the haughs. 

From the above ftatement of the harveft weather, no very fanguine 
expectations can be formed of the crop ; it is neceflary, however, to ob- 
ferve, that the bear crop furnifhes very fine grain, and well got in on 
the whole, although uct widely fown; and that, as the weather - 
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fo long good before harveft, great part of the oats were well filled, 
and turned out far better in the ftook than they promifed before reap- 
ing. The froft was partial, and did not extend its ravages very widely ; 
the principal injury is from the hail, fhaking, and the exceffive rains, 
which prevented the whole from coming to maturity, and damaged part 
of it after being cut down. ‘Fhefe things muft be felt on a crop not at 
firtt fully equal to-an average one. 

Grafs has been fcanty throughout the feafon, particularly fo fince the 
6th of September ; and cattle have been prevented from coming forward 
in the ordinary manner, from the inclemency of the weather. Cattle in 
good order have maintained fair prices; the fmall ones and lean ftock 
very low, ard fcarcely marketable. 

Neither potatoes nor turnip are good crops, both having been fe- 
verely checked early in the feafon. ——28¢h 02. 

Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Tue feafon of harveft has been very unfavourable. The rains of the 
latter end of July introduced a long traé&t of wet weather, molt injurious 
to meadow hay, and to all forts of grain. The lofs and expenfe are 
very confiderable ; and even the green crops have been materially injur- 
ed; firft by the hurricane of 6th September, which laid or broke down 
every {pecies of white and green crop; and afterwards by the frofts of 
different nights, efpecially that of the 8th September, which was follow- 
ed by clear funfhine, and blackened the ftems of potatoes completely. 
The peas are totally loft here, in confequence of the ravages of aphides. 3 
a few latter bloffoms appeared after thefe green infects had perifhed ; 
~ but thefe were too late to introduce any fruit. Some fields in high fi- 
tuations efcaped, becaufe the bloffoms did not appear till thefe deltroy- 
ers were gone. 

Oats are injured in.every way, by laying, fhaking, or growing ; and 
the ftraw is very much damaged. The early ftacked grain is the only 
*part of this crop that ought to be trufted to for feed; and much of the 

oat-meal will be affeéted by the injuries done to the grain. Had the 
autumn been good, a full average crop of oats had been obtained ; but, 
‘ag matters ftand, there muft' be a confiderable deficiency. Barley has 
been grown on a {mall fcale ; and what there is,-cannot be much re- 
commended. Wheat has fuffered from the fame caufes, and is very in- 
different in this country. Potatoes, in general, appear to be deficicat 
of growth and quality both. Sown Hay was light on the ground; but 
it was the only crop that was finely made and ftacked. Turaips have 
not failed fo generally here, as they are reported to have done in other 
‘ counties ; but many of their leaves were broken, and became white by 
the hurricane of 6th September ; and the harvelt has been too moik for 
this crop to be either clean or vigorous. F 

Prices of Oat-meal 3s. per ftone ; Potatoes 2s. per Moffat peck, ‘which 

is from fix to feven ftone avoirdupois weight ; Hay, out of the fummer 
rick, 1s. to 1s. 2d. per tone, and 24 lib, avoirdupois; Barley 4s. and 
upwards per Winchefter bufhel. The prices of theep and cattle depend 
en their conditiog ; fat fells, in retail, at 6d. per lib. avoirdupois ; but 
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lean ftock can hardly be fold at any price. Draught. black-faced ewes 
have been bought at 7s. each, and two ewes to the fcore; and the ftirks 
that fold at 4]. about Whitfunday, can hardly bring 3). at the prefent 
time. Store-farms are in a ftate of extreme depreflion at prefent ; and 
they muft be wealthy farmers that can bear it long, if matters do not 
improve in their favour; but'moft of this clafs of men, by long tracts of 
good years and ready markets, are in eafy circumftances. — ‘ 

Servants’ wages fell very.canfiderably at Moffat hiring fair; but thefe 
were houfehold feryants. The wages of day-labourers live not yet al- 
tered much from their ufual rates, which for fome time have been gene- 
rally at 2s. per day ; but for mowing hay 2s. 6d. with viétuals ; and 
for fhearing, four weeks only, men obtained near 3]. each with victuals. 
From thefe rates, the expenfe. of fuch a tedious harveft, not yet fully 
home, may be readily conceived. 30th O&ober. 

Fifefhire Quarterly Report. 

Durine the pteceding quarter, the weather was generally variable ; 
much rain fell, with intervals of cold frofy winds in September. © Har- 
veft became general in the beginning of. that month ; and fo unequally 
did the victual ripen, that in fome parts of the county, on low as well as 
high land, cutting was only concluded lately. Much victual is ftill to 
bring in; but the heavy rains being alternately followed with drying 
winds, little damage is fuflained by the cut-corns. The oat crop is not 
only very thin ; but the longer it ftood, it looked to be lefs ripe, by a 
fecond, and even a third growth, fpringing up and overfhading the 
firft ; and it muft be found unproduétive. This grain is fuppofed to 
be about one fifth inferior to laft year; therefore far below an ave- 
rage crop. Peas and beans have failed to a greater extent, moft of 
them being deftroyed by the' caterpillar; and where not attacked in 
this way, the froft winds prevented. them from filling ; fo that a'totak 
failure is the confequence, Barley fuffered alfo from unequal ripening, 
but to a lefs extent than oats; the quality is not equal to laft year, 
and fuppofed below an average. 

Wheat is reckoned equal to an average Se, and the quality good. 
Flax was hurt by the rains, and only a middling crop. Potatoes, which 
in July promifed to be mof abnndant, have, in confequence of the rains 
and froft winds, fuffered exceedingly, and are found to be very defi- 
cient in quantity, whilft the quality is bad and watery. TTurnips on 
dry ground are fine; on wettifh laud not worth any thing. Straw 
is fcarce, which has raifed the price of hay from ie. to 1s. 6d. per 
ftone, and reduced the price of horfes and lean ftock 25 per cent. 
Oats in the ftraw, or corn and foddeg, has fold by roup as high as 36s. 
per boll, and in fome cafes at 408. 

The grazier has had a bad bufinefs this year. Loaded with grafs 
rents enormoufly high, he cannot, at this moment, get but a trifle more 
for his cattle than he paid in the {pring ; in fome inftances the whole 
rent of the grafs is loft ; and where-the cattle are not good fat, eveu 
the {pring prices cannot now be got. 

Vidtual of all kinds being wholefome, it is not apprehended that a 
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fearcity will enfue, although fome rife of prices may be expected, efpecis 
ally on oat-meal. Clover and young wheat have a promifing appears 
ance, but the wetnefs has prevented much wheat from being fowni 
———30%h October. 

Dumbartonfbire Quarterly Report. 

Anotuer wet harvelt has occurred; to the great lofs of this and 
other counties. The rains began about the middle of July, and have 
continued, with little or no intermiffion, till the prefent time; confe- 
quently, an account of occurrences is juft a catalogue of misfortunesi 
All kinds of grain are of a very inferior quality, and thie late crops are 
not ripened at all. The potatoes are iti many places rotted by the 
tains ; even where this has not happened, the quality is very inferior; 
and the quantity fhort of an average by one halfi Much lofs was alfo 
faftained by the growing of the crop in the ftook. In fhort, things aré 
as bad as a three months rain might be fuppofed to occafion; and the 
retrofpeét is fo painful, that I haften to finifh the account. Since the 
22d we have had fine dry weather, which may fave the remnant of the 
crop in good order. 

The grofs injuftice of taxing Scots bear as high as Englifh barley; 
never.was more ftrongly exemplified than it has been this feafon. The 
barley harveft of England was finifhed by the end of Auguft, except in 
fome parts of the northern counties, with little or no rain. In this 
country; no bear was cut till after the middle of September; when it 
had fuffered two months of conftant wetnefs ; much of it was not cut 
till lately ; and at this time, there is fome in the diftri@ ftanding uncut: 

_ The relative quality of the produce of the two countries, may thereford 
be ealily guefled at, efpecially when it is confidered, that fince the be- 
ginning of Augult we have had very little funfhine. It is much to be 
wifhed, that the reftoration of the old tule; or fome other adequate 
remedy, were applied to this evil; for it cannot be denied, that in 
this foil and climate; bear is the only crop iindef which the ground can 
be fuitably prepared and laid down to grafs with beft advantage. It 
would have been becoming the landed intereft; not to have allowed thé 
tule of taxation which had received the fanétion of a century of praétice; 
to be fwept away without oppofition. As the matter ftands, every 
nerve fhould be exerted by them, to have it reftored ; for their intereft is 
permanently involved in it; while that of the tenantry is comparatively 
tranfient.——3 1? October. 

Eaft Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Harvest was a teazing and expenfive bufinefs, though, with a few 
exceptions, the feveral crops were fecured in due time, and in good 
condition. Wheat and Barley may be equal to the ufual averages; but 
Oats, Beans aiid Peas, are below that ftandard. The two laft articles 
are unufually deficient, both with refpe& to fodder and grain; and, 
owing to this deficiency; the price of hay has, of late; rapidly advaneed. 

A dreadful ftorm. of wind and rain vifited this diftri€t on the 6th of 
September, and occafioned, not only much injury to the crops which 
were then uncut, but alfo a ferious lofe ta farmers on the Tyne and 
other waters. The preceding morning was foft and mild; in the after- 
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noon the wind fhifted to the fouth-eaft, accompanied with a gentle rain 
of little confequence ; and in this ftate the weather remained till about 
cight o'clock in the evening, when the wind fuddenly thifted to the 
north-eaft, and blowed with all thé fiercenefs of a Weft Indian hurri- 
cane till next day about two in the afternoon, when it partially abated. 
As two thirds of the crop were then to cut, the lofs from fhaking would 
have been incalculable, had not a heavy rain poured on all the time, 
which beat the crops to the ground, and foaked the grain {6 completely, 
that little or none dropped out. The greateft lofs was afterward, the 
corns being fo twifted and broke, that any thing like perfect cutting 
was an impracticable meafure. Moderately fpeaking, two additional 
fhearers per acre were required to do the like extent of work. after the 
ftorm as before it. In fhort, fuch an autumnal ftorm never happened in 
Scotland before ; though, as cold hard winds followed, the corn in 
ftooks was fit for carrying a few days afterwards. 

One bad confequeuce of the ftorm was a general failure of pafture 
graft, partly arifing from the drenching which the ground had received, 
and partly from the frofty weather which immediately followed. A fter- 
maths, or clover foggage, alfo were thereby ftopped in their growth ; 
and apprehenfions were at one time entertained concerning the turnip 
crop, which fortunately are not realized. Of this valuable efculent, 
fewer have beea cultivated this year than ufual, though, where fteady 
management was exercifed, the crop is not a bad one. Potatoes have 
failed in many inftances ; and, being generally houfed in a wet ftate, 
there is caufe to dread that they will not be preferved in perfection 
through the winter months. ; 

The fowing of wheat is tolerably well advanced ; and, though much 
improper weather for executing that important branch of hufbandry 
eceurred, yet, with thofe who ftudied to catch opportunity as it ap- 
peared, the work has been executed in a hufbandman-like manner. Per- 
haps one fourth of the wheat land remains to be feeded, efpecially upon 
the coaftfide lands, where farmers feldom with to fow fo early as their 
brethren do in the internal parts of the diftri&. A confiderable quan- 
tity of {pring wheat is annually fown where turnips are much culti- 
vated. 

The wheat market has been uniformly dull for feveral months, and 
at Haddington, it has not been cleared fince the commencement of har- 
veft. Thrafhing machines neceffarily occafion a large quantity of this 
grain to be poured into the market in September and O@ober, becaufe 
the fummier thrafhed flraw is rarely of f{afficient ftrength to be. ufed as 
thatch for ftacks. Oats have generally been fcarce at market; and 
one day there was not a fingle bag of beans prefented. The prices of 
all thefe grains. at Haddington have generally equalled, fometimes ex- 
ceeded, thofe at Marklane ; and the flack yards being, in every place, 
of a reduced fize, compared with thofe of the five preceding years, a 
falling off in the market fupply may be looked for, whenever the whole- 
fale merchants begin their purchafes. 

Live ftock, through the quarter, has been a falling article; and, from 
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the dulnefs of fale, and the number of cattle and theep on hand, it might 
be inferred, that the confumption of butcher meat has fomehow or ot 
leffened, as the feafon had advanced. It is to be dreaded, that matters 
are not yet at their worft ; and, as écep is fcanty over all Scotland, that 
ferious lofs will be fuftained by all thofe who unfortunately have a large 
ftock on hand. The grafs rents promifed this feafon were not a trifling 
affair, as was ftated in fubftance at the time when fets were made ; and 
thofe who fpeculated in fuch undertakings will be minus to a greater 
extent than ever known in this country. It is really teo bad, that thofe fo 
circumftanced fhould be charged one fhilling per pound of rent by the 

y tax commiffioners, when, in fome cafes, nearly the whole rent 
will be loft ; and, in no cafe, the flighteft profpect of obtaining a fingle 
halfpenny of income or renumeration for outlay of money, trouble in- 
curred, and rifks undergone. The evils to farmers which flowed from 
the Property tax, were predi&ted at the outfet; and it may now be 
added, that fo long as the tax is patiently borne, fo long will the evils 
which accompany it be continued. No other members of the commu- 
nity are rated to the Property tax unlefs income is aCtually poffeffed ; 
but in the cafe of farmers, the tax is levied whether they have income 
or not ; nay, even when it is evident to the dulleft of plodders that their 
capital ftock is cut up, and applied to make good unfortunate and un- 
fuccefsful engagements. Nov, 2. 





ENGLAND. 


Yorkfhire Quarterly Report. 

Tue late harveft has been generally favourable in point of weather, 
and the crops of each fort of grain have been houfed or ftacked in good 
condition. Wheat appears to be the belt crop, though partially affect. 
ed by mildew. Barley and oats may be fomewhat lefs than an average ; 
but beans and peas are the worft crops ever known ; which was afcer- 
tained fome time fince, from the prevalence of the black loufe or collier — 
on the beans in particular. The beft wheat is about gs.; Barley 5s. od. 
Oats 4s.; Rye 6s.; and Beans 8s. per buthel of Winchefter. The fummer 
fallowing has not been done completely ; of courfe the feed wheat, on fome 
of them, has been committed to the ground among an abundance of 
quick roots. The fowing of the clover leas has been a little retarded 
by drought; but a fupply of rain, laft Thurfday, has rendered them in 
fine order for work. Tuurnips of all forts, which were fo promifing 
about hoeing time, turn out a miferable crop in the diftri@. The 

rub or worm at the root, is fuppofed to be the caufe of the failure. 
The prefent full growth of after grafs is but a {mall compenfation for 
the lofs; and that is moft eagerly fought for, asa mean of keeping 
forward half fattened cattle and fheep, for which there is no fale. The 
young clovers and feeds are very flourifhing. Clover for feed hes not 
been productive. Cattle, fheep and pigs, are nearly unfaleable, ex- 
cept prime fat, and they are unufually low; the demand from the 
great manufauring towns being ~ trifling. Even horfes, of all forts, 
02 are 
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are confiderably lower in ‘price. Butcher’s meat in general about: 6d.° 
per lib. Wool lowering. Apples and potatoes are plentiful in the 
markets. On a review of the whole, the profpe&t for the breeder and 
grazier is unpromifing. ‘There is a probability that grain will not fuffer 
any great depretiation ; and that the fupply throughout the year may 
prove inadequate to the demand. ——O/?. 26. 

Letter from Wales, OGober 26th. 

* Since I laft wrote you, there has been favourable weather for farar 
work. The weather during harveft was fine, and the corn in general has 
been got together in fine condition. Excepting four or five days’ rain 
in the middle of September, when we began fowing wheat, we have had 
no hinderance till yefterday ; and this day we have again had a heavy fall 
of rain ; of courfe, the wheat fowing in this part'is nearly over. We have 
had this year a good crop of wheat. I do not remember a better fince 
1 have been a farmer, as it yields well in the’barn, and weighs well in 
the mill ; bot the markets have been’ glutted of late, and of courfe the 
price is low; there being no demand for cattle, money muft be had. 
The beft wheat at the mill is now at 24. for 168 lib. ; fome as low 
as 218. Barley is full as good as was expected on the light foils and 
gravels ; but on the claye, in many places, not more than half a crop. 
Oats, except fome few fields; where the land was good, have failed 
in molt places ; and peas and beans, particularly near the fea-fide, are 
worfe than the oats. Turnips look well; and potatoes a middling 
crop. There has been but little of either barley or oate thrafhed as yet, 
farmers expecting thefe grains will be fcarce ; but prices are at prefent 
rather on the drop than otherwife, for corn of all kinds. Good horfes 
and fheep are the only articles that keep their price ;—1 may add 
butter and cheefe. Butter has fetched 14d. and rgd. the pound 
moft of the fummer. The favourable feafon produced a good fupply 
of grais, and the paftures are now looking very fine; yet we have 
a great flock of cattle on hand, and if a demand does not foon appear, 
fodder wiil be véry fhert with many before May-day. ’ 

Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Tue corn having ripened early, aid a continuance of fine weather after’ 
cutting having commenced, together with a crop far from confiderable ix 
bulk, eccafioned the harveft to be finifhed with unufual celerity, and the, 
corn to be houfed and ftacked in excellent condition. The ftatements 
given in lait Quarterly Report, have turned out pretty corre&t; wheat ex- 
ceedimy an average crop; but barley and oats are only two thirds of a crop. 
Peas, however, are an exception. ‘This grain was ftated at one third 
of a crop; but it 1s now afcertained that they will not average four 
buftels per acre. An inftance might be given, and that not a folitary 
one, where two fair harveft bargains were thrafhed, and the produce was 
ouly feven pecks. ‘ihe cowtry in fa& has not grown feed fufficient 
for the quantity of land ufually fown, though probably as much as 
will be required next feafon ; for many perfons will be deterred from 
fowing fo precarious a crop as peas always are, at fo heavy an expenfe- 
in the firfh inftance for feed. Vhe weather, fince harveft, has been 
highly favourable for getting the wheat into the ground in the light 
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foils, and there remains little to be done ; indeed the young plantsare 
generally up, and much already covering the ground. In ftrong foils; 
the work has been retarded by drought. Tine rains, however, have 
fallen in the courfe of a few days, which will permit the whole to be 
finifhed in good time. Stock of every defcription (good cart-horfes ¢x- 
cepted, which have fold here at moft extraordinary prices), have been 
bought at very low rates. Cows, with calves by their fides, have fo! 
from feven to eight guineas this year, which, in the laft, would have 
obtained more than double that price ; and this difference in value is to 
be attributed chiefly, if not folely, to the very general failure in the 
turnip crop, and to a fhort fupply of ftraw for the cattle. 

The young artificial grafles are unufually promifing, and every where 
a full vigorous plant. Winter vetches, like wheat, have been early put 
to the ground, and promife well. Many artificial and unforefeen caufes 
fo often happen to raife or deprefs the value of vorn in the market, that 
it is extremely difficult to {fpeculate with any degree of confidence on 
the price for the remainder of the feafon; but, if an opinion may be 
hazarded, it would be,—that wheat will dot maintain its prefent price, 
and that barley will exceed it. The determination of the difpute with 
America will probably have fome effeéts on the price of the former ar- 
ticle, 27th OGober. 

Letter from a Gentleman in Cumberland, October 27. 

* Tue weather during the three laft months, has been very variable. 
Barley and oats, in the upland parts of the couuty, have been much in- 
jured by the inclement feafon. Wheat has in general been fecured 
without any confiderable injury, The produce of wheat, quantity and 
quality confidered, is equal to any crop we have had thefe fome years 
paft. On good foil, it yields upwards of 30 Winchelter bufhels per 
acre. On inferior and light foils, particularly where nothing had been 
neglected, it does.not afford upwards of 25 or 27 Wiuchelter bufhels. 
Barley would have been a good crop, had not the continued fall of rain 
injured it. In many cafes it is fit only for hogs. In the month of 
September, the fail of rain was nine inches and a half, five of which 
fell in one day. You may hence infer the injury which grain has fuf- 
fered, fince the enfuing month has almott been uniformly wet. There 
are fome hundred fhocks of barley and oats yet unfecured. Two thirds 
of the county have houfed their crop without any material injury. 
Oats are by no means an average crop; and in a confiderable part of 
the county, they have been damaged by the heavy fall of rain. Tur- 
nips are better than was once expected. Peas and beans have uniformly 
failed. Milch cows fell well ; Heifers very indifferently. Horfes bring 
good prices. 

¢ J. C. Curwen, Efq. deferves the thanks of the county for his exertions 
in advancing agricultural knowledge. The Workington Society, of which 
he is prefident, met on the 2d oF O&tober, when eight hundred dined, 
and a very confiderable number of premiums were given; the report 
you fhall have when publifhed. It will require a confiderable degree of 
prudence, difintereftednefs and perfeverance, on the part of the prefie 
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dent, to effec any thing beneficial to the agricultural interefts of Cum- 
berland. Want of divifion of labour, in confequence of {mall farms, 
tithes, thort leafes, ignorance and negligence, prefent a barrier againtt 
agricultural improvements, which nothing but generofity in the landlords, 
a.liberal and enlightened policy in church and ftate, the fuccefsful efforts 
of enlightened and fpirited farmers, can ever overcome. ’ 

Letter from the Eaft Riding of Yorkfhire.—Odober 271th. 

* Since my laft letter, the ‘weather has, upon the whole, been rather 
dry, confequently the harveft work was well executed, at an earlier 
period than ufual in this diftri€ ; which allowed an opportunity (and 
that has not been negleéted) to get a great deal of autumnal work done. 
The wheat feeding is far advanced, and executed, in general, in a good 
ftyle. The crop of wheat in this diftri& is a good one, exceeding an 
average crop, and fuperior to that of laft year, both in quantity and 
quality. Oats will be fhort of laft year, perhaps one-fourth ; and beans 
will not exceed one-half of a crop. Barley is alfo fuppofed to be under 
an average ; and comes to hand poor in quality. Beans were deftroyed 
by a fly, of the fame f{pecies as affected the pea crop ; but I am certain 
the crop was deftroyed where no fuch fly could be found. The pea 
crop has failed moft feverely ; in great numbers of inftances, there are 
no return at all; and where the failure is not fo fatal, the crop will not 
be fufficient for next {pring feeding. ‘Turnips area partialerop. Upon 
indifferent foils they are bad, but on good foils they are not amifs ; 
they are felling at what we call a high price, viz. from four to fix gui. 
neas per acre, to be eaten with theep. I believe the failure of the crop 
in the Weft Riding of Yorkthire, and the more fouthern diftriéts, is 
the chief caufe of the high price given here ; as the theep breeders upon 
the wolds cannot fell their fheep, the numbers fhown at the different 
fairs exceed all precedent. Potatoes turn up a light crop, being very 
fmall, and felling very high; the prefent price is 128. per tub, which 
contains about 14 pecks Winchefter.—I believe the meafure is generally 
made of a porter barrel, which contains 36 gallons ; one end being taken 
out, and that filled a little above the edge. Flax is in general very fhort, 
and likely to prove a bad crop. Cattle and theep, both fat and lean, 
have a dull fale. Fat cattle at 5s. and 6s. per ftone, fink ; theep 44d. 
to 6d. per lib. do.; pork 6s. to 6s, 6d. per ftone.. Lean cattle and 
fheep are full 30 per cent. lower in price than they were twelve months 
ago. Our grain markets are very doll at prefent. Wheat fells at 639. 
to 68s, Oates 238. to 32s. Beans 548. to 56s, Barley 38s. to 42s. 
per quarter, Winchefter. 

Letter from London; October 27th. 

¢ Tue information given in our laft refpe¢ting the crops of grain, has in 
general been realized. Wheat, in all the fouthern diftri&s of the ifland, 
is confidered as a great crop, and of fine quality, having been in general 
houfed in the beft condition. Barley is under an average ; and oats will 
alfo be confiderably deficient in quantity. The pea crop is univerfally 
bad, whole diftriéts fcarce returning the feed ; and beans, from the beft 
information, is a fhort crop. 
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* The fupply of:new wheat has been pretty liberal, and, in general, 
' of good quality ; though fome of the runs of Kentifh wheats have been 
rough. The fupply of barley has been fhort, and fine famples have 
been taken off at high prices for malting. Other grains have been on 
the advance, efpecially boiling peas, which have fold fo high as 81. 8s. 
sper quarter, but are now-on the decline, probably from the very high 
price having materially affeGted the confumption. The fupply of beans 
has been fmall ; and great part of the new oats at market (chiefly frota 
the North) have been foft. But as we have had no foreign importa- 
tion of late to come in competition with them, they have fold at good 
rices. 

‘ The probable price of this article in the {pring will depend much on 
the profpeé of receiving foreign fupplies, which at prefent feems to be 
-Goubtfnl. ’ 

Letter from a Farmer nsar Wakefield, Oct. 28. 

4 We had a favourable harveft, and the crop is fecured in excellent 
condition. -Wheat is confidered as a full average crop; but dves not 
yield fo well under the flail as laft year. Barley is pretty good in quan- 
tity, but the quality inferiar to laft year, being much of it coarfe and 
thin. Oats and beans are very deficient, particularly the latter, and al- 
4o peas ; both of which were attacked with the fly and mildew, as men- 
tioned in my aft; but to a much greater extent than at that time ap- 
prehended. Peas, in many places, were quite deftroyeds and feveral 
fields of beans will not produce the feed fown. In confequence of this, 
that grain has got to a very high price, and is likely to remain fo during 
winter, Indeed, every kind of winter feed is likely to be fearce, efpe- 
cially as turnips in this circuit have failed. They promifed well till the 
middle of Auguft, when they were attacked with a difeafe fomething 
Jike the beans. The leaves curled and dried away ; the root, in many 
places, rotted ; and thofe that remain are {mall, hard as wood, aod 
taltelefs; fo that they can afford little nutriment to the cattle. In 
confequence of this and the ftagnation in trade, both lean and fat ftock 
thave confiderably lowered in price, 1 think full 1§ per cent. on an a- 
verage, which has caufed grazing to be a lofing bufinefa, especially to 
thofe chat have kept their ftock till the latter end of the year. Cattle 
have not fed well, and there is much half fatted flock in the markets, 
which fells very low, in confequence of the fearcity of winter feed. 
Beef, 5s. 4d. to 6s. per itone of 14 lib. fink ; mutton, 54d. to 6d. per 
lib. fink ; very fat wethers a little more. 

Our wheat-feed feafon has been, and is at this time, very favourable. 
The wet land was got fown in excellent tilth, Some fine rain which 
fell on the 22d inflant, brought the dry lands into good order, which 
are now ploughing kindly, and receiving the grain very well. In con- 
fequence of the difaffetion of our ancient allies, and the diflrefs that 
pervades a great part of the Continent, we have the profpect of a vzry 
gloomy winter: -our mercantile men have fuffered great lofles ; and 
many failures, in confequence, have occurred, and many more expect- 
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ed. This, of courfe, throws a great many of the lower claffes out of 
employment, and wif eventually affe€t the farming intereft. The con- 
famption of the produce of the foil muft be greatly leflened ; many of 
the poor thrown upon the parifh; and thereby become a burden upon 
Jand, which is already faddled with an intolerable expenfe. 1 am aftonith- 
ed at the high rents given for land in your country ; your public burdeng 
muft be much lefs than ours, otherwife fuch rents could not be paid. ’ 
Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Through the month of Auguft, and to the fixth of September, we 
‘were favoured with fine weather. On that day, a great quantity of rain 

fell, and occafioned in many rivers one of the higheft floods ever remem- 
pbered, by which confiderable loffes were fuftained. Great quantities of 
corn were {wept away, and what remained uncut was much injured by 
the water ftanding upon, or running over it: fince that time, we have 
{carcely had two fair days together, which has made the harveft very 
precarious and tedious; and the greateft part of the crop has been car- 
ried in an indifferent ftate, It is believed that there are few inftances 
pf fprouted grain, the weather being generally cold. This long feries 
of wet weather prevented the fummer fallows for wheat from being got 
into proper condition, and many yet remain unfown, 
' The autumn fown wheat is in general below an average crop, but the 
grain good in quality. The fpring fown wheat was moftly rufted in the 
itraw, and very late: two frofty nights in September turned it white, 
but added little to the ripening ; of ‘courfe, it will be found very defi- 
cient in produce and quality, Oats and barley may be taken as fair 
average crops. Beans and peas are confiderably below an average. 

In the county of Durham there are very few crops of either peas or 
beans worth reaping ; and in fome parts of Yorkthire they aye alfo very 
deficient. . The wheat crop in thofe diftri&ts was fcarcely ever known 
to be better, the grain piebating a fine fample, and very weighty. 

The turnip crop upon 7? foils which were early fown, are remark- 
ably good ; thofe that were fown later, are equally deficient ; and the 
cold wet weather fince the fixth of September has very much impeded 
their growth, the bulbs haying increafed very little in fize during that 
period. ‘The cafe is the fame in the turnip diltri&s of Durham aud the 
North Riding of Yorkthire. 

The markets for liye flock of every defcription have been lowering 
from week to week, At St Ninians fair on the 27th September, long 
woolled ewes were fold from 328. to 358. per head ; which is from 6s, 
to gs. lower than the fame flocks were fold for lat year; and, at Wool- 
er fair on the 17th OGtober, they were fold for 2s and 3s. per head lefs 
than at St Ninians, and 12s. or 138. lower than they were fold for twa 
years fince, at the fame fair. 

‘The beft price for fat cattle at St Ninians fair was 6s. per ftone of 
14 lib. fink, And at Morpeth laft week, little more than 5s. per ftone 
was given. At Yarne fair, on the igth, lean cattle were fold about 20 
per cent. lower than for fome years preceding.——29. October. 


Extract 
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Extract of a Letter from a refpectable Farmer in Kent, November 2d. © 


* Our crop of wheat is very good, and the quality exceedingly fine. — 


Early fown barley is alfo good ; but the middle fown is very ingif- 
ferent, and the latter barleyé are very fhort in produce. The fame 
may be faid of oats in general. Beans and peas have not totally 
failed, but they are the worft crop I ever knew. Hops are better than 
we expected ; upon the whole, we cout them a good half crop. — Or- 
chard fruit plentiful. Hay a thort produce, but well got up. Autumn 
grals very fcarce ; and lean cattle and fheep, in confequence, ‘are much 
allen in price. Beef and mutton are alfo much reduced in price ; but 
fat flock is expeéted to be very fcarce in the fpring. You afk my opi- 
nion as to the probable prices of our crops ; I cannot fay what they may 
be fome time hence ; but the beft new wheat at prefent is worth 64s. per 
quarter of 8 Winchefter buthels; and fine flour fells very dull at 55s, 
per fack of 5 buthels, each 56 lib. avoirdupois. ” 
* On account of the failure of the crops of beans and peas, there muft 
be a great quantity of barley confumed in fattening hogs and pigs, 
which, added to the failure of the late crops of barley, will néceflaty 
make that article fell high, and may perhaps be a recompenfe to the far- 
mers for the lofs of their beans and peas. We have had a dry autuma, 
and I fhould have thought that your crops ere this muft have all been 
well harvefted. Your account of injury from rain has furprifed me 


much. ” 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tae valuable papers tranfmitted by our refpectable friend, Sim Joun Sinctair, 
Bart., relative to Highland Hufbandry, and the Caufes and Confequences of Emi- 
gration, fhall be duly attended to. We will endeavour to prefent them all at once, 
fo as a full view may be obtained of thefe important fubjects. 

The ** Sketch of the Antient and Prefent State of Stirlingshire Husbandry,” promifed 
by our refpectable Correfpondent in that diftriét, will be highly acceptable. It is 
our intention to extend thofe Sketches to the whole of Scotland, thereby farnith- 
ing our Readers with correét Piétures of Hufbandry in all its branches—A Sketch of 
Eaft Lothian Hofbandry fhall be given as early as poffible. ‘ 

A “ Reply to Baron Herauan’s Outline View of the Corn Laws, with their Caufe 
and Effects,” is received, which fhall be prefented in our next. 

A great Number of Communications have lately come to hand, which fhall be 
regularly attended to. ¥ 

We are forry that, from want of room, the “ Letter of Intelligence from Langbolm,"* 
and various Quarterly Reports, could not be inferted. 

oma 

No. XXXII. will be Publithed on the Firft Monday of March. By putting 
the Publication of each Number a Month back, we will be enabled to furnith 
our Readers with a fuller View of the Operations of cach Scafon than hitherto prac- 
ticable, 
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Eaft Kent,46.—Opinion of the Conduc- 
tor thereon, 50.—-Of Wigtonthire, de- 
feription of, 61.—Of Roxburghhhire, on 
the ancient flate of, 166.—Thirders 
and teinders, a clafs of husbandmen 
agreeing in many particulars to that of 
the s in France, formerly preva- 
lent in that county, is —Roup roll of 
one of thefe tenants in 1748, 167 — 
Of France, obfervations on, the 
and prefent ftate of, 303.—Remarks 
on that of Dumfries and Ayrhhires, 
309.—Differtation on that of Ayr- 
thire, 311.—Of Buchan, 344.—Of Gal- 

loway, 348.—Of Perththire, 425. 
I 


Samicfon, Mr, his farm at Barnhill de- 
fcribed, 87.—Account of his thrathi 
machine, 202.—Of his turnip hut. 
bandry, 206.—Advice by, to a young 
farmer, 474- 

s, defeription of thofe ufed in 
the improved culture of potatoes, 285. 
—Of turnips, 414. 

Improvements, Scottith, beneficial confe- 
quences of them to the public, 154. 
— Various recent ones pointed out, and 
the Farmer’s Magazine charadterized as 
the beft medium for conveying a parti- 
cular defeription of, 155. 

Intelligence, Agricultural, leading articles 
of, 99, 242, 383, 519.—Literary, con- 
cerning the firft volume of Chalmers’s 

~ Caledonia, 381.—The Code of Health 
and Longevity, by Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. itid.—A View of the Mineralogy, 
Agriculture, &c. of the Mfland of Ar- 
ran, 382.—Prize Eflays and Tranfac- 
tions of the Highland Society of Scot- 
land,io.—The Shepherd’s Guide,&c. if, 
Inglis, 


———— 
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77s Mr, letter from on the caufe and 


Inverne/speire, oe 150. ren 
119, $21.—Efay oe, “PON a 
fent ftate of husbandry has shel. 
ters of intelligence from, 249, 54 

Freland, view of the prefent ftate of ti. 
population and husbandry of Wexford, 
135. 

K 

Keith, Dr, letter from on the experi- 
ments to afcertain the value of Englith 
and Scotch barley and bigg “when 
malted, 360.—Obfervations by him on 
the papers prefented to the Honfe of 
Commons concerning thefe experi- 
ments, 476. 

Kelp, Effay on the cultivation of, 40. * 

Kent, letters of intelligence from,126,5 47. 

“Kentifo bufrandry, fome particulars re- 
fpegting, 46. 

Kitchen garden, on the utility of a farmer 
underftanding the proper cultivation of, 


59. 
cee quarterly report from, 
116. 


L 

‘Labour, remarks on the high rate of, 52. 
—Reply, 339. 

Langhelm, \etters of intelligence from, 
118, 396. 

Language, a new edition of to horfes, 
recommended, 51. 

Lanarkfire Upper Ward, quarterly re- 
port from, 249. 

Letters from a young farmer to his fa- 
ther, 88: 

‘Letter on the paft and prefent ftate of Ire- 
Jand, 135.—Note thereon by the 
Conduétor, 142. 

Lime, information requested concerning 
the application of, 168. 

Lincolnfoire, \etters of intelligence from, 
122, 265, 406. 

Lincolnfoire Fens, application to the Right 
Honourable Sir Jofeph Banks, chair- 
man of the meetings for draining thefe 
fens, with his reply thereto, 265. 

Live ftock, ‘obfervations on, by Mr Sit- 

"well, 5. 

Londen, letters of intelligence ftom, 129, 
268, 407, 544. 

London markets, ftates of, 129, 269, 408. 

Lothian, Mid, quarterly reports from, 
108, 259, 399, 529- 

Lothian, Eaft, quarterly reports from, 
12I, 26£, 402, 539- 

“Zynn, letter of intelligence from, 197. 
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M 

Matkenzie, Sir George, Bart. letter from, 
on the diftilleries of the Lowlands and 
Highlands, 375.— Errorstherein point. 
ed out, 377. 

Mackenzie, Mr, letter from, on the cul- 
tivation of wafte lands, 422. 

Malt, remarks by Dr Skene Keith, on 
Yee expériments by Drs Hope, Coven- 
try ‘sid Thompfon, to afcertain the 
value of Englith and Scotch Barley and 
Bigg, when ufed for, 360.—Obferva- 
tions on their report to the Houfe of 
Commons, 476. 

Manura, confidered as the magic wand of 
the farmer, 214. 

— ftate of in London, 129, 269, 


408. 

Markets, ftate of thofe in Glafgow, 116, 
253s 397¢ 
iddleton, George, Efq; letter from, on 
the beft rotation of crops in Caithnefs, 


420. 
Morayfoire, quarterly reports from, 119, 
260, 526. 


N 
Norfolk, quarterly reports from, . 124, 
263, 403, $42. 
Northumberland, quarterly reports from, 
128, 262, 405, 546. 
Notices to correfpondents, 134, 270, 410, 
547+ 


oO 
Oats, benefit of harrowing them when {- 
veral inches above the ground, 18o, 
Obituary—Account of General Fletcher 
Campbell, 131.—Of William Law, 
Efq., 133.—Of Alexander Frafer, E(G,, 
ib. 


P 

Perthfire, quarterly reports from, 253, 
39%, 533 

Perthpire, general defcription of the paft 
and prefent ftate of hafbandry in, 425. 
—Thrahing machines numerous in 
that county, 440—Reafon affigned 
that they were firft invented there, id, 
—Fanners hardiy known fifty years 
ago, 441.—Their introduétion oppofed 
by a Reverend Clergyman, 442.—De- 

. fcription of farm fteadings, 443. 
ough, or Paring Hoe, directions con- 
cerning, 290. 

Ploughing Matches, cflay on, by Leoni- 
das, 15 1.—Note thereon by conduétor, 


154. 
Ploughing Match in Clackmannanhhire, 
account of, 247. 


Potatoes, 





1807. 


Potatoes, on the cultivation of, with f- 
gures of the implements ufed therein, 
234.—On the prefervation of, 451.— 
Excellent food for theep, id. 

Potatoes, the caufe of curl in, 150. 

ulation—Obfervation on Dr Paley’s 

eflay on that fubjeét, 33.—-Provifions 
do not increafe in the fame ratio with 
population, 34. 

Premiums, \itt of offered, by Mr Sitwell 
at his theep fhow, 103.—by the Smith- 
field clab, 301. 

Property tax—Remarks on its feverity as 
affecting farmers,’ 1or.—Attempts to 
obtain relief from, 384. 

Provifons, remarks on the prices of, 52. 
—Reply thereto, 339. 


Quefions difcufled by the Holdernefs A- 
gricultural Society from 2d December 
1795 to 3d December 1804 inclufive, 
lift of, 182. 


Rats and Mice, recipe for killing, 452. 

Regifler—Dates of fowing and thearing 
from 1773 to 1806 in Lanark and Pee- 
blesthires, 332. 


Rent, remarks on the high rate of, 52.—* 


Reply thereto, 336., 

Refifoire, Refolations of the gentlemen 
of that county refpeéting the difillery 
laws, 177. 

Rofsfire, quarterly reports from, 109, 
401, 527. 

Roxburghfire, on the ancient hufbandry 
of, 166. : 

S 

Scotland, agricultural intelligence refpedt- 
ing, 103, 247, 385, 521. 

Scottifo improvements—On the utility of 
noticing them, 154. 

Selkirk, quarterly reports from, 104, 521. 

Sheep, on the fearing of, reply to A. 
S. 93- 

Shape caps of the method of breed- 
ing and feeding that animal in Ayr- 
thire, 322. 

Sinclair, Sir John, Bart. inquiry into the 
nature and fluétuation of the corn 
trade, addreffed to, 22. 

Sinclair, Sir John, Bart. hints by, re- 
garding the proper yotation of crops 
in the county of Caithnefs, 417. 

Sitwell, Francis, Efg., reply to his ob- 
fervation on Dr Coventry’s pamphlet 
on live ftock, by a Yorkshire farmer, 
34% 
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Sitwell, Franeis, Efq., obfervations by 
him on Dr Coventry’s pamphlet on 
live flock, 5.—Premiums offered at 
his theep fhow, 103. 

Skene Keith, Dr, letter from on’ the ex- 
periments to afcertain the value of 
Englith and Scotch Barley and Bigg: 
when malted; 360.—Obfervations by 
him on the papers prefented to the Houfe 
of Commons on that firbjeét, 476: © ' 

Smart, John, information requefted by 
him as to the means of counteraéting: 
the pernicious effects of certain theep 
paftutes, 149. ' 

Smearing of theep, advantages of, point- 


ed out, 94. 

Smithfield Club, account of, and the pro- 
ceedings at laft Chriftmas fhow, 189.— 
Premiums given by them, and to whom, 
193, et feg—New members balloted, 
201.—Premiums offered for 1807, 301 

Smut of Wheat, queries relative to; 50.: 

Soils, of a thin nature, the moft proper 
management of defcribed, 80. 

Seiling, advantages thereof pointed out} 
and objections to the practice anfwer- 
ed, 209. 

Sparrews, Query concerning the bet 
way of deftroying them, 452. 

Spring Wheat, mode of cultivating it 
explained, 100, 

Stirling foire, (Welt), quarterly report? 
from, .250, 398, 528 

¥ 


Thitlage A&t, Effay on, given in to Ed- 
dleftone club, 9.—Note thereon by the 
Conduétor, 19.—additional informa- 
tion on thirlage, 20.—Memorial on 
the queftion whether a farmer is liable 
to dry multures when he purchafes 
wheat bread, with a legal opinion 
thereon, 21. 

Thrafoing Machine—Defecription of ond 
lately invented in Perththire, 465.—Of 
a feutching kind moved by water, which 
may be ereéted for ten pounds, i6.— 
thrafhes from three to four bolls of 
oats per hour, 466, 

Tour through the Highland and Weftetn 
Diftriéts, made in May and June 1807, 
500. 

Trees, Hints anent planting, 18r. 

Trenching Plough, information concern- 
ing, requefted, 149. , 

Turnip Hufbandry—Plan and defcription 
of farm offices adapted to 300 acres 
of ground wader that culture, 271. 

Turnip 
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Turnip Hulbandry, oa on, by the 
Rev. Mr Campbell, with figures of 
fome implements ufed j in cultivating 
that root, 411. 

‘ Tweedale, on the progreflive improve- 
ment of agriculture in, 325. 

Tweeddale, quarterly reports from, 107, 
249, 398. w 


Wakefield, \etters' of intelligence from a 
farmer in the neighbourhood of 402,545. 
Wales, letters of intelligence from, 130, 


406, $42. 

Wofee Lands, hints refpeéting the cul- 
ture of, 422. 

Wexford, Ireland, view of the. ancient 
flate and fettlement of the Englith i in 
the —_-* of, 135. 

Wefton, Richard, Efq., Fragment by him 
on the utility of a farmer underftand- 
ing the proper cultivation of a kitchen 
garden, 159.—A fhort account of that 

geatleman, and a lift of the books pub= 
Fithed by him, 160. 
Wheat, queries) relative to fmut of, 50. 
Wheat, quantity of, deponed to before 
the Sheriff of Haddington in the pro- 
oe for afcertaining the fiars in 1806, 
243.—Comparative view betwixt and 
the proof taken in the two preceding 


years, 146. 
W beat, \oquiries whether that grain can 
be profitably cultivated in Caithnefs 
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and other northern diftriéts of Scot- 
land, 417. 

Whitbread, Samuel, Efq., the utility of 
his bill for inftituting parochial {chools 
in England pointed out, 246. 

Wight, Andrew, ai letter to him on 


wn mefiendry, 58. 
y on the hufbandry of, 


Wigan, quarterly reports from, 251, 


Wi pei, thoughts on the value of 
in, 348—Confidered as greatly 
inferior to that of fimilar foils in the 
county of Haddington, 349.—This 
_ inferiority alleged by re to be 
greatly Seemanh o 
Wigtonfoire Farming ng Sckty—Note by the 
Conduétor on certain resolutions pub- 
lifhed by them in the newfpapers, 358. 
Wool, clothing, eee 
Dublin, Dec. 1806, 186—Prices ob- 
tained that year by General Robertfon 
of Lude in a *, 


Yorkpire, letters of ‘otelligence from a 
farmer in, 123. 

Yorkfire, Eaft Riding, letters of intelli- 
gence from, 125, 406, 544. 

Yorkftire, quarterly reports from, 134+ 
269, 408, 541. 

Young Farmer, letters from to his father, 

» 20%, 366, 467. 
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